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yi A Special Word to Subscribers 
ee ° 
Il HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
7 expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
\ our final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
i y 
NY) already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
coe mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
KY to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
{ and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
ee taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
I of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 
,! If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
v4 must reach us before the tenth of December to avoid miss- 
wd ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
aN back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
yl money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
e carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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VI Se points, although explained before, 
Lh seem to remain obscure to a great 
II many readers, judging from the num- 
A ber of letters received. These, for example, 
wi in particular: 
qin ‘Why do you begin a story, say, on page 


1o, then break it off, and continue it on 
page 86?” 


or —~<ep 


This is a bothersome outcome of the 
public desire for a large quantity of reading 
matter in each copy of a magazine. When, 
as we did for years, we gave an entire story, 
or one installment of a story, in the front 
part of the magazine, the public complained 
because there was not enough variety in the 
front pages. ‘‘You do not give enough,” 
said thousands. We could not indefinitely 
add pages, because the public will not pay 
what every copy of such a magazine as this 
actually costs. It forgets that the fifteen 
cents paid for a copy of THE JOURNAL does | 
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To All Our Readers: 


LEASE do not fail to write Mr. Bok and 

tell him, as a personal favor, what you think 
of the new department, American Fashions for 
American Women: how you like the styles pre- 
sented, how the department could be improved. 
Do not forget that the continuance of the depart- 
ment depends on how you like it, and that we can 
only know by your frankly telling us. We invite 


criticism — either favorable or unfavorable. 








not pay for its actual cost. Then, if a 
magazine adds advertising to pay the cost, 
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f the cry is immediately raised to “‘too much 
NY advertising!’’ So there was nothing to do 
#09 but to chop a story off when it reached the 
Ky end of a page or of two pages and carry the 


rest of it over to the back pages, which, of 
course, were there anyway and might as 
well be used for one kind of reading as 
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4 interest to adopt a large type: it would 
necessitate less literary material to pay for, 


ay another. This course gave more room in 

Nig the front pages for a greater variety. But 

Wy like it? Of course you don’t; neither do we. 

i Sut the public is a magazine’s master, and 1] 
i the magazine must do what the public says. | 
A || 
i] ‘“‘Can you not make the type used in the || 
ng back part of your magazine a little larger ? | 
Wd It is exceedingly small and very hard on | 
nn the eyes.”’ 

1 Here again is one of the results of the 

1) insatiate desire of the public for quantity 

Y in its reading matter. The public is rapa- 

RY) cious: it wants “‘a lot for its money.” We 

tid must respond to that want. It is possible to 

AN give quantity and quality, but not in a con- 

|" tracted space except in one way: by using 

$ a size of type that will bring a “‘lot”’ within 

] a certain space. 

I It would be to THE JOURNAL’S financial 

Ry 


i) and cost less for the setting up of the larger 
type. But the public wants more and more, 
instead of less, and it is for the public that 
the magazine is made. 

tg ‘Why do you not print the inside pages 

4 of your magazine in color ?’’ 

iN Because all color-printing is, as yet, prac- 


tically in an experimental stage in America, 
and we do not care to experiment on our 





, readers. We always experiment on our- | 
n selves in our office, and this we have been | 
vy) and are constantly doing with  color- 

Gi printing. The little color-printing that we | 


are doing is the result of these experiments, 


$250 for Accounts of Vacations 


E WANT some unusual accounts of how busi- 

ness girls, having only two weeks’ vacation, 
spent that time last summer in an unusual way: not 
in the stereotyped fashion at some well-known resort 
or hotel, but in a healthy, sane, unusual way, and at 
small expense: not exceeding $25 for the two weeks’ 
vacation fora single girl—or, of course, less if possible. 
Each story should not exceed 1500 words in 
length: tell exactly how and where the time was 
spent, how many were in the party, and give an 


itemized account of expenses. 


We will pay 


All other desirable manuscripts will be paid for at 
Do not let the account exceed 1500 
words: write on one side of the paper—have it type- 
Inclose any photographs you can. 
No manuscripts can be returned: those that cannot be 
used will be destroyed. The judges reserve the right 
to withhold awards if manuscripts do not come up to 
All manuscripts should be mailed 
so as to reach this office on or before December 1, 


generous rates. 


written if possible. 


required standard. 


$100 for the Best Account 
75 for the Second Best Account 
50 for the Third Best Account 
25 for the Fourth Best Account 


addressed to 


THE VACATION Epi Tor, 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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and is, we feel, fairly well done. But some 1 
experiments on a much larger scale are 
going on now in our pressrooms, and when 
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Ny they cease to be experiments our readers | 
14 will have color-printing. It is true, of | 
aN course, that other magazines are doing very 

Y good color-work, but these are the maga- 

: zines that ask you to pay twenty-five and || 
thirty-five cents each, and not fifteen cents | 
as we do. Still, excellent color-printing, || 

Y) better than any that is being done in any of | 

68 higher-priced magazines, is by no means | 

WN IeY ond the reach of a fifteen-cent Magazine, 

| and this we will demonstrate, we hope, 

4 before long. But with good work actually 

] demonstrated, not with experiments. || 

1] 

MI “Can you not put on a cover of heavier | 

NW) Paper, So that it will not fall off the maga- || 

Oy zine after even the most casual handling ?”’ | 

L It is not a question of heavier paper. | 


That we have tried. We would use a linen if 
we could. The trouble is that the magazine 
has grown too large and heavy for the pres- 
ent style of binding. An entirely new 
_.metr binding the magazine has now 
te. Gecided upon, and will, we hope, | 
Shortly)be in use. But the building of the | 
hattery™gf machines necessary to bind an | 
acta. anillion and a quarter magazines | 
“v th requires a long time. 
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64 Magazines for 3 Dollars 


No single present so completely encircles the family 


For the Woman Who Must Make Her 
Christmas Money Go Far: 


Less Than Five Cents Each 


reading and the home: 


THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL: 12 Issues 


THE SATURDAY EVENING PosT: 52 Issues 


The Two Together, ve. for $3.00 


One comes each week: the other each month. 


For Children, Girls and Women: 


For Young Men and Men: 


THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies in Canada: 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
1! pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
Lonpbon: 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 
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** Can you not use a paper that is a little less 
glazed? The glaze on the paper you now 
use is very trying to the eyes, especially 
when one is reading inthe evening by arti- 
ficial light.’’ 


The public demandsa fine physical appear- 
ance in its magazine; it insists upon good 
printing. That can be obtained only by 
using a paper of sufficient smoothness of 
surface to permit the very shallow ‘‘cut,” 
from which a picture is printed, to make 
a clear, sharp impression. If we had less 
glaze the printing would be poorer, and then 
there would be a storm of criticism on that 
point. THE JOURNAL paper has the small- 
est amount of glaze that we can use and 
still give the kind of printing that the public 
demands, and as fast as improvements in 
printing machinery are perfected, which 
enable us to get clear printing on paper of 
less glaze, they will be taken advantage of. 

One comparative fact should not be over- 
looked: that the so-called ‘‘coated” paper, 
with a very glossy surface so injurious to 
the eyes, is not used at all in THE JOURNAL. 
It must also not be overlooked by our 
readers that it is not to the financial inter- 
ests of THE JOURNAL to use even the 
present glazed paper. We would gladly 
reduce our enormous paper bills by the use 
of a paper of duller finish, as the change to 
such a paper would mean a saving of tens 
of thousands of dollars each year. But the 
magazine would not be so well printed, and 
those who today complain of the glossy 
surface of the paper as trying to the eyes 
would be the first to complain of the poor 
printing which a_ duller-surfaced paper 
would immediately present. 


‘* Why do you give only the States and never 
the cities of residence of prize winners? 
In some quarters the honesty of these ad- 
dresses is questioned.”’ 


In some quarters, my dear lady, the 
honesty of any human action is questioned. 
For a time we gave the cities of residence of 
prize winners, but it was soon discovered 
that these addresses were used by trades- 
men of all kinds to deluge our readers 
with circulars of their wares. Then, when 
printed matter of a questionable character 
was received at those addresses, our readers 
objected and asked that only the States of 
their residence be given. We are simply 
doing as our readers ask. 


‘Is there no end to the increase in advertis- 
ing that you are going to put into your 
magazine? Look at this year, so far; 
more and more advertising and less and 
less reading matter.’’ 


Evidently, this point cannot be made 
clear. However, once more we will explain: 
Every time an extra column of advertising 
is added to the magazine an extra column 
of reading matter is added: column for 
column. The reader always gains by the 
increase in advertising: she never loses. As 
a matter of fact, in a recent issue we added 
32 coiumns of reading matter and 4 columns 
of advertising. Is this ‘‘less and less read- 
ing matter’? Is such a statement as this 
fair to us when we honestly strive to be fair 
with our readers and give them not only an 
equal share in any prosperity that comes to 
us, but oftentimes a two-thirds share, and 
sometimes even a larger proportion than 
that? 


Mr. Harrison Fisher’s Golf Girl 
as a Poster 


HERE is little doubt that many of our 

readers will be so charmed and attracted 
by the spirited pose and bearing of Mr. 
Harrison Fisher’s Golf Girl, as she appears 
on the cover of this month’s JOURNAL, that 
they will be pleased to have the chance to 
secure special copies of the picture. We 
have therefore had a special edition of this 
cover printed, retaining all the type matter 
as it now appears on the cover, but omitting 
the advertising on the back. ‘To any one 
sending ten cents we will, as long as the 
supply lasts, forward a copy of this effective 
poster, carefully packed in a small tube, with 
all postage prepaid. 
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The Gospel of Labor 


EWING wood and drawing water, splitting 
stones and cleaving sod— 
All the dusty ranks of labor in the regiment of 
God 
March together toward His triumph, do the task 
His hands prepare: ; 
Honest toil is holy service; faithful work is 
praise and prayer. 


This is the gospel of labor—ring it, ye bells of the 
irk— 

The Lord of Love came down from above to live 
with the men who work. 

This is the rose that He planted here in the thorn- 
cursed soil— 

Heaven is blest with perfect rest, but the blessing 
of Earth is toil. 

From 

“The Toiling of Felix” 


— HENRY VAN DYKE. 


Why Should I Worry? 


F WE could have anticipated our coming into 
this world no dream of horror could ever have 
seemed so dreadful. 

If we could have stood and said: ‘‘I am going 
into that strange world the most helpless thing 
in it. Of course, I shall know nobody, and, of 
course, no one will know me. I shall not be able 
to understand their language and I shall not 
have the sense to know my own wants, much less 
to tell them to any one else. I shall be so little 
that, of course, no one will care for me; I shall 
be in everybody’s way and quite unable to get 
out of it.’”?, Oh, the agony of it, that cruel lone- 
liness! The angels surely shuddered the first 
time they saw a baby, and wondered that God 
dared make anything so awful in its helplessness. 

No terror that ever came into a man’s mind in 
thought of going out of this world would have 
compared with that terror of coming into it. 

And lo! we came—and a mother’s love bent 
over us. Oh, the marvelous and perfect min- 
istry! Little—and yet because little, so unutter- 
ably dear. Weak—yes, omnipotently weak. 
Waited upon day and night with a service 
unwearied, a service that found its heaven in its 
ministry. The power that made a mother is the 
power that I can trust for ever and ever. A 
mother is the ‘‘ Fear not” of nature to our hearts. 

Now may we think of our gracious God 
speaking to us: ‘‘Come, let us reason together, 
my child. There was a time when thou wert all 
want, and in that time didst thou lack any- 
thing? Was not every want anticipated and 
perfectly supplied? And the love that fashioned 
the mother for thee at the beginning of thy life 
is the love that still holds thee dear, caring as 
surely and sacredly for the wants of manhood 
and of old age as for the wants of the little 


child, — Mark Guy PEARSE. 
From 


“Christ's Cure for Care" 


“ Sizing”” People Up 


ABELS on the outside of a tin can tell us what 
we may expect to find on the inside. ‘‘Hon.”’ 
and ‘‘Dr.”’ and ‘‘Rev.,’”’ and various combina- 
tions of the alphabet, are ornamental labels for 
various kinds of brains. Labels, commercial and 
personal, are therefore very useful. It is unfor- 
tunate that they are sometimes misleading. It is 
easier to look for labels than for facts. So, for a 
good fraction of our mental furniture we take 
men for just what they are labeled. 

Many very good and very great men had to be 
dead a long time before they were recognized to 
be either good or great, because people had 
labeled them wrong. 

Jesus encountered the same difficulty. He 
came into His own home town where He had 
lived. He went into the church and spoke with 
such eloquence as they had never heard. It was 
extraordinary, this wisdom and this power, and 
it did not agree with the label that they had 
always put on Him—‘‘the carpenter’s son.” 

The Creator did not mean that we should ever 
be anything but alert and interested and growing. 
He did not mean that a single hour in our lives 
should bear a man-made label, but rather that 
we should every one have the daily joy of dis- 
covery of Himself in some new way; now in a 
ited and now in ourselves; now in a baby, and 
again ina prophet. We are daily walking, ever) 
one, in an undiscovered country. It is a blessed 
journey when we do not allow it to be all labeled 
beforehand and when we find a Divine Friend 
and Savior even in the carpenter’s son. 

From 


“The Fighting Saint” —J. M. STIFLER. 


Every-Day Joys 


HE beauty and chief ornaments of the world 
are human; no flower is as lovely as a sweet 
child; no sunrise as splendid as the golden morn- 
ing of a young manhood or womanhood; no 
crystal as beautiful as the firm purity of a clari- 
fied character; no mountain so imposing and 
sublime as a lofty life; no harvest or fields or 
fruitage on branches so fair as the goodly prod- 
uct of a useful and noble career. ; 

The music of the world is human. No bird- 
song so wonderful as the human voice; no bab- 
ble of a brook so musical as the ripple of innocent 
laughter in a happy home; no solemn chant of 
winds so grand as the psalm rolled into the sky 
by worshiping smblies. ‘To stand by the 
ocean and hear the beat of its stupendous pulse 
is to take the sound of a shallower deep and 
narrower sea than when you lay your ear against 
the throbbing of a human heart. 
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How Much Shall We Do for Others? 


iy IS said that in the olden days, if one was 
traveling through a strange country, if he 
should meet along the way one who may have 
been going in the opposite direction it was pos- 
sible for the stranger to stop the one he met and 
compel him to become his courier. The law 
made it obligatory for the man who knew the 
way to turn aside from his own journey and go 
with the stranger just one mile. At the end of 
that mile he could stop and could not be com- 
pelled to go one foot farther 

Jesus must have had this in mind and so said 
to His disciples: ‘‘ Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile go with him the second mile.” The 
first mile was law, the second grace; the first 
mile you are compelled to go, the second mile 
you choose of your own accord to travel, and it 
is this second-mile Christianity which the world 
needs today, and second-mile living which would 
compel weary pilgrims to turn their faces Christ- 
ward Who is Himself always the inspiration and 
example of the second mile. 

The valley of the Nile is a fruitful valley not 
because the Nile flows through it, but because the 
Nile overflows it. It is only when your life over- 
flows that power is in your possession. The 
world is sighing for this spirit of the second mile, 
which is the spirit of love. 

Problems in our home may easily be settled 
on this basis. Children recognize the necessity 
for discipline. They have no regard for the 
home without it, but their little hearts long for 
the second mile. 

Men are brought to Christ by the spirit of 
love in the preacher and his people and by the 
evident presence of Christ in the lives of those 
with whom they may casually worship. Going 
the first mile counts for almost nothing; going 
the second mile will invariably win out. 

From 


“Another Mile” —J. WitBuR CHAPMAN. 
é 7] 


“The Treasures of the Snow” 


SNOW crystal is only a chip of the marble 

falling from God’s chisel edge as He cuts 
from out the mortal universe its immortal soul 
and life. Multitudes of such crystals, all blown 
together by some sad fact into a drift before the 
door of our soul and on the windowsill of life— 
this cold, white mass we call trouble. It is only 
frozen joy. For the very elements which make 
the keenest happiness when caught by some cold 
air of woe make keenest sorrow. But who has 
‘fentered into the treasures of the snow”? He 
to whom it brings lessons in life—he gets the 
treasures of the snow. 

As the snow is to the agriculture of the earth, 
the poor man’s as well as the rich man’s fer- 
tilizer, so is trouble to the human soul. Sorrow 
is a fertilizer. It is God’s snow to make the 
wheatfields bring forth plenteously. It is diffi- 
cult to grow great men where there is no snow. 
All the finest life has taken its root in suffering 
souls just as all the best wheat can keep warm 
and does grow under snow. 


F —FRANK W. GUNSAULUS. 
"rom 
“Paths to the City of God” 


Which One Do You Need? 


ALF of success is in seeing the significance of 

little things. 

Sympathy is a key that fits the lock of any 
heart. 

The religion that produces no sunshine is all 
moonshine. 

There are too many hungry for love for any 
ever to talk of suffering from loneliness. 

Another man’s burden is the Christian’s best 
badge. 

When your face spells failure it’s no use talking 
of the glory of your faith. 

There’s no argument equal to a happy smile. 

Stealing sorrow is as much a sin as acquiring 
stolen joys. 

Love never knows how much it gives nor what 
it costs. 

The song of sympathy never comes until the 
singer has been to the school of sorrow. 

True spirituality can see the altar in the cook- 
stove and the washtub. 

It’s the common virtues that make uncommon 
saints. 

Success is not in an endeavor to do a great 
thing, but in repeated endeavors to do greater 
things. 

The surest way to impoverish your heart is to 
hoard up your love. 

The long look within ourselves will cure us of a 
lot of impatience with other folks. 

A life is an empty lamp without the oil of love. 

The only way to have happiness as a perma- 
nent guest is to keep your door open to the 
helpless. 

You are not likely to cheer the hearts of men 
by looking down in the mouth yourself. 

Many a man thinks his life is clouded over 
when the truth is he is burying his head in the 
steam of his own sighings. 

A merry heart kills more microbes than any 


The House of Pride 


LIVED with Pride; the house was hung 
With tapestries of rich design. 
Of many houses, this among 
Them all was richest, and ’twas mine. 
But in the chambers burned no fire, 
Tho’ all the furniture was gold: 
I sickened of fulfilled desire, 
The House of Pride was very cold. 


I lived with Knowledge; very high 
Her house rose on a mountain’s side. 
I watched the stars roll through the sky, 
I read the scroll of Time flung wide. 
But in that house, austere and bare, 
No children played, no laughter clear 
Was heard, no voice of mirth was there, 
The House was high but very drear. 


I lived with Love; all she possest 
Was but a tent beside a stream. 
She warmed my cold hands in her breast, 
She wove around my sleep a dream. 
And One there was with face divine 
Who softly came, when day was spent, 
And turned our water into wine, 
And made our life a sacrament. 
From _— 
“The Empire of Love ” —W. We DAWSON. 


Why Martha Got Cross 


HEN we look at Mary and Martha, each 

engaged in her own way of pleasing the 
Lord, we almost instinctively commend Martha 
instead of the younger sister. What was 
Martha’s mistake? 

Martha’s view of life put too high an estimate 
on purely temporal things. Bear in mind that it 
was not a question of dinner or no dinner in that 
house that day, but a question of how much 
dinner. You are not to suppose that Mary did 
nothing. When Martha came to Jesus she said : 
‘Lord, dost Thou not care that my sister did 
leave me to serve alone? Bid her, therefore, that 
she help me.” Here is reproach not only of Mary, 
but of the Lord Himself. He is the one who is 
primarily to blame. He is blamed by Martha, 
who loves Him and wants to serve Him. She 
has been laboring for Him to the point of dis- 
traction, and has now reached such a stage of 
peevish discontent that somehow she must 
express it even if she expresses it right to the 
Master’s face. It would not be hard to imagine 
how that woman looked as she stood in the door- 
way and bitterly blamed her Lord for what her 
sister was doing. Can you not imagine the 
torture of mind through which she must have 
passed before becoming bold enough for that? 

Is it not true that when our life of active service 
is crowded so full that there is no time left for 
quiet communion with God it has a tendency to 
breed peevishness and discontent? ‘‘There is so 
much to be done! I must keep myself keyed up 
to do it. I must work on while others—my 
sisters, perhaps—take time to sit down quietly 
and commune with Christ when they ought with 
me to bear the burden and heat of the day.” 
Then how unhappy one may become! 

May I just say to you and to my own heart 
that when this spirit of hurry and peevishness 
takes possession of us it is because, not that 
others are doing too little, but we are trying to do 
too much? An hour with Mary at Jesus’s fect 
would go far to make us change our whole view 
of others and of ourselves. _N 
From 
“The Record of Christian Work” 


. FAY SMITH. 


Are There Angels Around Us? 
(For one who has lost a child or a mother) 


NE illustration, sweet and tender, is afforded 
us in words uttered by our Lord Himself. 
It is where He has been speaking of the children. 
There were none toward whom His thoughts 
seemed to move with so gentle a love as toward 
the little ones, those minute souls so fresh from 
God that the stains of sin had not yet had time 
to gather upon them. It is where He says of 
them that they are so beautiful in God’s eye and 
so dear to His heart that He puts them in charge 
of the angels that are ranged nearest Him in the 
Heavenly Kingdom and around the Heavenly 
Throne. There is scarcely anything in all of 
God’s Word, it seems to me, that reveals in a way 
so sweetly eloquent God’s inexpressible gentle- 
ness of thought and feeling. 

The reason for my reference to it is that it lets 
us see and feel the interest which the world 
above takes in the world below, the inter- 
locking of the thoughts and sympathies of the 
two worlds. 

Our fond thoughts do insist upon roaming out 
still a little more broadly and upon wondering 
whether the sainted souls that have moved up 
from this world into the other—whether they, 
too, do not soon commence to have little errands 
of mercy and fond ministry to those whom it was 
their joy to care for before the pitiful hour of 
separation arrived. What more natural than that 
a tender, anxious mother should continue to 
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Thinking in Marble and Working in Brick 


ya we live in our imaginations we have 
a grand time. We can build temples and 
palaces and create all kinds of imposing struc- 
tures with the greatest facility; but the moment 
we step out of our imagination into the actual 
world we receive a shock. 

We cannot do all the things to which the 
mind is ofttimes sympathetic. A serious man 
is conscious of the mockery between the infinity 
of his soul and the poverty of his opportunity. 
God has not placed us here to unfold all that 
sleeps in this wonderful personality. He says 
to us: ‘‘Do the one thing; do it well. I will 
find you a sphere by-and-by in which you shall 
develop every possibility of your complex being. 
It is a grand argument for another world that 
we are too big for this. 

God says to you, as you feel the limitation of 
mind and the limitation of education and the 
limitation of opportunity: ‘‘It was well that it 
was in thine heart.’””’ Thank God, your heart is 
bigger than your circumstances. There is an 
irony in life that we never exactly get the sphere 
we want. Ah, how many of us think in marble 
and work in brick! Many of us would like a 
large sphere and we are shut up to a little corner. 

The individual is frail, feeble, failing, but there 
is a subtle law that links us together, that links 
one generation with another. You do not stand 
isolated; your work does not perish with you. 
People say sometimes: ‘‘Well, really, when you 
look at the world—here is London, eight millions 
of people! If you attempt to do anything what 
is it? You attempt to do good in America; 
eighty millions of people! Really, it is not worth 
talking about.’”? Don’t you trouble about what 
people say. You do it. ‘‘Oh,’ a man says, 
“‘what is the good? We are here today and gone 
tomorrow.’ Well, if we are not here somebody 
else will be. But whatever good we do, every 
pure thought that we put into the world, every 
kind act, every generous gift, every bit of sweet 
influence, every vital prayer, will live and multi- 
ply in endless harvests until the sun goes out. 
And in far-off ages you will be gathering to your 
breast golden sheaves that have sprung from‘the 
seeds you sowed down here in a short life. 

What one man cannot do another man can. 
You know we are always trying to make our- 
selves as much alike as possible, but God never 
meant us to be alike. Look at the flowers. 
What an endless variety. That is God’s way. 
And it is just the same in the world, each man 
a creation. But God Almighty knows how so 
to govern us that if we only do a section He can 
make that work in with another individuality, 
and out of the mutuality of millions comes at 
last a perfect world. —W. L. WATKINSON. 
From 
A Sermon Preached at Northfield 


Trudging Our Daily Path 


OMETIMES our work appears to us like a 
desert. There is no turn of the road. There 
is no surprise. So it is with much of our daily 
life and calling. It is the well-known track. We 
trudge it daily, we know every stone in the pave- 
ment, and we have become so subdued by the 
monotony that we have begun to regard our 
selves as the victims of drudgery. It is a desert 
and not a garden. I have sometimes spoken to 
men when they have finished their holiday and 
returned to their labor, and I have asked them 
how they have enjoyed it, and they very fre 
quently reply that after such experiences it is 
very tame returning to the common work. 

I stood a little while ago on the Great Orme’s 
Head on a wonderfully-beautiful day, gazing 
upon the colors of that exquisite coast. One 
who was standing near me suddenly made this 
remark: ‘‘Fancy auctioneering after this!” 
His holiday provided the garden and he was 
returning to the waste. Now can the desert of 
our work be made to blossom like the rose? 
Most assuredly it can. I wonder how it was 
with Paul when he was making tents? I feel per- 
fectly sure there was no suggestion of ‘‘desert”’ 
in the labor. And why did he not regard his 
work as a desert? Just because there was no 
desert in his soul. What we are in soul will 
determine what we see in our work. If our soul 
is ‘‘flat” then everything will drag. The light 
upon our work comes from our own eyes. 

I knew a cobbler who used to sit at his work 
just where he could catch a glimpse of the green 
fields. I think that is suggestive of how we 
ought to sit at our work. So sit as to catch the 
glory light! Let the soul be posed toward the 
Lord and the light of His countenance will shine 
upon it; and the light will beam out of the eyes 
and our work will appear transfigured. ‘The 
desert will rejoice and blossom as the rose.”’ 


From i 
“The Silver Lining” ae’ H. Jow ert. 


The Fragrant Life 


‘**DECAUSE thou hast loved righteousness 

God hath anointed thee with the oil of 
gladness above thy fellows,” and ‘‘All thy gar- 
ments shall smell of myrrh and aloes and cassia 
out of the ivory palaces whereby they have made 
thee glad.’’ I remember once walking along the 
Strand toward the close of a hot day and out of a 
perfume warehouse there came a troop of girls. 
And into the stony, dusty, weary highway ot 
London they carried the subtle essence with 
which they had been working the whole day. 
As they passed there was a beautiful fragrance 
which lifted my mind from the turmoil and 
traffic to the sweet fields where grow the flowers 
from whence the essence came. Is not this what 
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She Knew Whereof She Spoke 


T A MEETING of the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society in a large city church a 
discussion arose among the members present as 
to the race of people that inhabited a far-away 
land. Some insisted that they were not a man- 
eating people; others that they were known 
to be cannibals. However, the question was 
finally decided by a minister’s widow, who said: 
‘*T beg pardon for interrupting, Mrs. Chair- 
man, but I can assure you that they are can- 
nibals. My husband was a missionary there 
and they ate him.” 





So Inconvenient 


ing has become of the big man who used 
to beat the bass drum?” once asked a 
returning citizen of the leader of the band. 

“*He left us more than a year ago,” was the 
answer. 

‘*Good man, wasn’t he?” 

‘Sure, an excellent man, but he got so fat 
that when he marched he couldn’t hit the drum 
in the middle.”’ 


No Disguising the Fact 


MONG the guests at an informal dinner in 
New York was a bright Philadelphia girl. 
“*These are snails,’”’ said a gentleman next to 
her, when that dainty was served. ‘‘I suppose 
Philadelphia people don’t eat them for fear of 
cannibalism.” 
‘“‘Oh, no,” was her instant reply; ‘‘it isn’t 
that. We couldn’t catch them.” 


His Question 


PARTY of young men were camping, and 

to avert annoying questions they made it 
a rule that the one who asked a question that 
he could not answer himself had to do the 
cooking. 

One evening, while sitting around the fire, one 
of the boys asked: ‘‘Why is it that a ground- 
squirrel never leaves any dirt at the mouth of 
its burrow?” 

They all guessed and missed. So he was asked 
to answer it himself. 

““Why,”’ he said, ‘‘because it always begins 
to dig at the other end of the hole.” 

‘*But,”’? one asked, ‘‘how does it get to the 
other end of the hole?” 

_ “Well,” was the reply, ‘‘that’s your ques- 
tion,” 





Too Much Like Work 


HE happy mother of a seven-months-old 

baby, whose chief business seems to be 
making a noise in the world, was paying her 
sister a visit, and the other evening young 
Master Harry, aged seven years, was delegated to 
care for the baby while his elders were at dinner. 
So he wheeled it back and forth, forth and back, 
the length of the library, giving vent to his 
sentiments by singing, much to the amusement 
of the family: 


‘Gee whiz! I’m glad I’m free, 
No wedding bells for me.” 


No Need for a Doctor 


ESPITE all warnings, a patient who suffered 

irom overeating was obliged to call upon 
the doctor every few weeks for remedies. But 
when several months passed without a summons 
the doctor wondered, and, meeting his patient 
on the street, he asked: 

“How is it I haven’t heard from you in so 
long? Are you taking my advice or my pre- 
scriptions, or have you joined the ranks of the 
lood-faddists ?” 

_'Lhave done none of these things,” responded 

the former dyspeptic, ‘‘and I believe I am done 
with doctors forever. I have found a perfect 
rule. When I sit down at the table I am careful! 
to see that I measure just six inches from the 
edge of the table. Then I eat and eat and when 
I hit—I quit.” 


Not a Suffragist, Yet 


YURING the Presidential campaign the ques- 
nk voman suffrage was much discussed 
pro and con, and at an afternoon 
ition turned that way between 


MM ui a an suffragist?” asked the one 
Was most interested 
not,” replied the other most 
‘ ' t ad, wut just supposing you 
nis nN Wersid 5 pport in the present 
pai; 
The P I've always supported, of 


reply my husband.” 
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A Tragedy at the Parsonage 


PRESENT of a pair of chickens to a country 
parsonage where there was a large family 
and a small income was an event, and the 
oungest two children (who were usually put to 
bed with a simple meal) were promised a share 
in the family treat, but, unfortunately, two neigh- 
boring ministers dropped in, and the children’s 
mother had to compromise with the little people. 
A promise of candy pacified them to wait until 
the older people were through. 

At the table the chicken was fast disappearing, 
when the door—which had been suspiciously 
creaking for some time—was flung wide open. 
Two faces glared at the visitors, while two 
childish voices shouted in unison: ‘*Go ahead— 
that’s right. Eat it all up, hogs!” 


Not Exactly 


““THERE! You have a black eye, and your 
nose is bruised, and your coat is torn to 
bits,’ said Mamma, as her youngest appeared 
at the door. ‘‘How many times have I told 
you not to play with that bad Jenkins boy?” 
‘‘Now, look here, Mother,’ said Bobby, ‘‘do 
TI look as if we’d been playing?” 


An Effective Treatment 
At THE bedside of a patient who was a noted 


humorist, five doctors were in consultation 
as to the best means of producing a perspiration. 
The sick man overheard the discussion, and, 
after listening for a few moments, he turned his 
head toward the group and whispered with a 
dry chuckle: 
“*Just send in your bills, gentlemen; that will 
bring it on at once.” 


Which Shall it Be? 
AT A FASHIONABLE wedding in a Southern 


city where the contracting parties were 
a wealthy widower and a handsome young lady, 
a faithful old servant, who had lived with the 
first wife all her married life, was reporting the 
festivities confidentially the next morning to a 
neighbor. 

When she finished a fellow-servant asked: 
‘*Ts he going to take a bridal tour?” 

The old woman looked startled, and then 
glancing around to see that no one was near, 
whispered: ‘‘ Well, I don’t know ez he will take 
a bridle to her if she gets cantankerous—but he 
sure did take a strap to the other one.” 
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Why This Bride Turned Pale 


WO ladies, who had known each other in 

years gone by, met on the street. Both of 
them were married to musicians. The one, a 
bride of a year, was pushing a baby-carriage in 
which were three fine babies—triplets, all girls. 
The other lady had been in the bonds of matri- 
mony a couple of weeks. 

‘““What beautiful children!” exclaimed the 
newly-married one with interest. 

“Yes,” replied the proud mother, ‘‘let me tell 
you the funniest coincidence. At our weddin 
supper the boys who played with my husban 
in the orchestra serenaded him and they played 
‘Three Little Maids,’ from ‘The Mikado.’ Isn’t 
that queer?” 

At this the newly-married one turned pale. 

‘*Mercy!” she gasped. ‘‘At our wedding 
supper Tom’s friends serenaded him, also, and 
they rendered ‘The Sextette’ from ‘Lucia.’” 


His Model 


N AMBITIOUS young man called upon a 
publisher and stated that he had decided 
to write a book. 

ag 2 I venture to inquire as to the nature 
of the book you propose to write?” asked the 
publisher, very politely. 

“*Oh,”? came in an offhand way from the 
aspirant to literary fame, ‘‘I think of doing 
something on the line of ‘Les Misérables,’ only 
livelier, you know.”’ 





True: More Do Than Don't 


AN OLD colored man, who could neither read 
nor write, and who had been found by his 
master to be deficient in his market-book ac- 
counts, blamed the butcher for tampering with 
his book. The gentleman of the house remon- 
strated by saying: 

‘*But, Tom, figures don’t lie.” 

‘*No,”? answered the old man, ‘‘but liars do 
figger.”’ 


He Got Even 


N INTOXICATED man boarded a train. 
When the conductor, who weighed nearly 

three hundred pounds, called for his ticket he 
was too drowsy to hunt for it. The stout con- 
ductor became impatient, and after attending 
to the rest of the passengers’ tickets, returned 
to the intoxicated man, and, with much author- 
ity, demanded: 

‘*Now you’ll have to do one of three things: 
show your ticket, pay your fare, or get off.” 

By this time the man was able to find his 
ticket and was more disposed to talk, so, as the 
stout conductor was leaving him, he called 
after him: 

‘“*Say, see here, you'll have to do one of three 
things, too.’’ 

‘*What are those?” asked the amused con- 
ductor. 

‘*Walk more, eat less or bust,” was the reply, 
which started a laugh all around. 


A Little Social Affair 


WOMAN, dirty and disheveled, went into 

a public dispensary with her right arm 

bruised and bleeding. As the surgeon applied 

the necessary remedies he asked: ‘‘Dog bite 
you?” 

‘*No, sorr,’”? the patient replied, ‘‘another 


loidy.”’ 


A Revelation to the Cook 


HAPPILY married woman, who had enjoyed 
thirty-three years of wedlock, and who was 
the grandmother of four beautiful little children, 
had an amusing old colored woman for a cook. 
One day when a box of especially beautiful 
flowers was left for the mistress, the cook hap 
pened to be present, and shesaid: ‘‘ Yo’ husband 
send you all the pretty flowers you gits, Missy?” 
‘*Certainly, my husband, Mammy,” proudly 
answered the lady. 
‘*Glory!” exclaimed the cook, 


‘the suttenly 
am holdin’ out well.” 


Concerning Matrimony 


“© 1TS SHE making him a good wife?” 
“Well, not exactly; but she’s making him 
a good husband 





Mh cede! to this charming bit of obituary 


sentiment,” said a cynical bachelor: *' He 


had been married forty years and was prepared 

to die.”’ 

“ARE you waiting for me, dear?” she said 
coming downstairs at last, after spending 


half an hour fixing her hat 
‘*Waiting,”’ exclaimed the impatient 
**Oh, no, not wa.ting—sojourning 
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‘What Bobby Wants — and Should Have 


Bobby’s Mother: “Come on, Bobby. Time to take your bath.” 
Bobby: .... . “Wha?” 


Mother:.... . “It’s time to take your bath. Get ready. r 


Bobby: .... . (Hesitatingly) “Ah—Ah—Is the water warm?” 
Mother:.... . “Yes.” 


Bobby: .... . “And you'll use Ivory Soap?” 

Mother:.... . “Yes, dear.” 

Bobby: .... . “And you'll let me play ship with the soap?” 
Mother: .... . “Yes. But hurry. That’s a good boy.” 
Bobby: .... . “A’ right.” 


Bobby is like a good many other youngsters—he is a little dubious about 
the benefits of a bath. 
_ He doesn’t like cold water; or soaps that irritate his tender skin; or towels 
that make him wince every time they are applied. 
He wants warm water. He wants Ivory Soap. He wants a towel that is 
grateful and pleasant to the skin. 
Give him what he wants. Warm water cleans better than cold. Ivory Soap 


is far and away the best of bath soaps. As for towels, why use a rough towel 
when a soft one is better? 


It floats; itis pure and it contains no “free” (uncombined) alkali. These are 
the reasons—the three very substantial reasons —for the superiority of Ivory Soap 
as a bath soap— it floats; it is pure; it contains no “‘free’”’ alkali. 


Ivory Soap. se ee 
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Editorial 


HERE are two sides to the complaint that men keep their seats in cars 

and trains while women are allowed to stand. And if some women are 

not a little more regardful of ordinary civility there will be a larger 
number of their sex allowed to stand. 





A YOUNG MAN IN OVERALLS offered his seat on acartoa 





1a dainty young woman.- She looked him up and down: took 
| or ' out her handkerchief, flicked the seat with it and sat down. 
And every man in that car who saw it said something— 
Be | to himself! 
Cursien A stout woman ablaze with jewels puffed her way into 
. eg a car; a man immediately arose and gave her his seat. She 
Ladies! 


complacently sat down and pushed herself back into a seat 
until she made the next man uncomfortable, who also arose. 
Then the lady spread her skirts out over the other seat and left a woman 
with a baby in her arms standing in front of her. 

A dashing miss of nineteen, carrying a suitcase, literally blew into a car; 
a man arose and gave her his seat, which she took, banged him on the shins 
with her case and looked out of the window! 

A woman came into a car; no one arose until finally a man from the 
other end of the car, seeing that the other men were not going to get up, 
arose, walked down the car, touched his hat and asked: ‘* Won’t you take 
my seat, madam, at the farther end of the car?” ‘The woman clung to the 
strap, cast a withering look at the man, and said: ‘Oh, it’s too late now.” 
She had been standing just one block! 

A sturdy young woman, carrying a dog under her arm, entered a car. 
A man, certainly sixty-five, arose and offered her a seat. She deposited her 
dog in it and glared at the next man, who arose and gave hera seat. When 
the conductor came around and demanded two fares she was insulted and 
flounced out of the car! 

Mark you well, ladies: in not one of these instances, seen in a single 
day’s ride, did the woman even move an eyelid in thanks! 

Have acare, ladies! ‘There is an old adage that says ‘even the worm 
will turn,” and Mrs. Clarence Mackay, the suffragist, is high authority for 
the statement that Man is a worm! 








A LONG STEP IS TAKEN toward the maintenance of good 
morals when sins are called by their right names. He 
who said that vice loses half its evil by losing all its 
grossness said the exact opposite to the truth. The thing 





By Their works just the other way. ‘The grossness of vice is a 
Richt wholesome deterrent. Most of the people who take poison 

6 do so under a misunderstanding: they thought that it was 
Names 


something else. They would not have tasted the bottle if 
it had been marked “ Poison” in good black letters and 
adorned with a skull and cross-bones. ‘Thus it is said of the devil that he 
appears as an angel of light. That is the disguise in which he does his 
most effective work. The plain devil, actually in sight and recognized, will 
not tempt us much. He must first persuade us that wrong is right. 
Sometimes he gets the material for such persuasion out of the dictionary. 

It is not well to have many synonyms for lying and stealing. Whoever 
deceives his neighbor to his harm is a liar, no matter how skillfully he may 
express himself: he is a brother of Ananias. Whoever takes what does not 
belong to him is a thief. Classifying the operation as practical politics or 
as shrewd business does not change its character. The thief is a thief. 
Gambling is gambling even in the most respectable society. And adultery 
is adultery. It is sometimes called “affinity,” but that makes no difference. 
‘he people who stone the house of a neighbor who has expelled his wife to 
take an “affinity” know what they are about. The romantic name does ot 
deceive them. The Seventh Commandment is inscribed on the conscience. 
To break it has always been, and will always be, abhorrent to both God and 
man. In spite of some indecent plays, and in spite of some foolish novels, 
they who offend against this eternal law bring upon themselves and their 
friends both shame and pain. They set fire to their own homes. ‘To take 
from the ugly fact its plain old name, and in its place to write “ affinity,” is 
to remove a danger-signal from the thin ice. Before it is put back somebody 
will get drowned. 


“T HAVE REACHED THE‘ WIFELESS BREAKFAST’ stage of 
| our married life,” recently remarked a husband. Itwas said 
| asa joke, but the wife was quick to take up with the remark, 
and she asked the husband: “And do you know why, dear?” 





Two Stages | “No,” answered the husband laughingly. 

: i ‘“ Because irs 2ache > tnawre ors . — - . 
of Marciaa I ecause I first reached the ‘newspaper at the breakfast 
a ba table’ stage of our married life. 

} ‘Well said, dear iid the husband smilingly, and then 
~~aomet he added seriously And justly, too.” 
And >*he aife-and-hus! were resumed. But the news- 
paper its nm w fF ead on th - 








_ EVERY WOMAN IN THE LAND Is INTERESTED in the 

splendid movement that is seeking to create, in Washington, 
yo | a new, separate “Department of Health and Education.” 
The idea is to take the present different health agencies 














| What Every that are now scattered through the Treasury, Interior and 
| Women Agricultural Departments, combine these with the present 
| Can Do inadequate and financially-neglected Department of the 


Commissioner of Education, and centralize them all into 
one Department, or, what is infinitely better and should 
be done, into a separate one to be called “The Department of Health and 
Education.” For health and education go hand in hand. 

If ever there was an actual need for a new Department at Washington 
it is for this one so excellently thought out. No people on earth today are 
more alive than are the American people to the need for more sanitary 
living, to those protective health measures that make not only for better 
health but for longer living, too. And while private munificence has done 
much in this country during the last ten years to the end of making people 
happier and suffer less, the American Government has done little or 
nothing. It is now time for the people to insist that it shall, and the first 
step is for the creation of this new Department. With the tremendous 
resources of the Government wonders could be effected in ten years in 
reducing the death-rate of our great cities. That the need is a keen one 
admits of no question. But it happens that this need is not a political one, 
and needs other than those of a political nature have a painfully slow way 
of moving at Washington. The Republican party in its last platform 
recognized the need and declared itself in favor of this centralized new 
Department. It is now for the people to see that their representatives at 
Washington carry out what they indorsed in the platform on which the 
President was elected. ‘The first step is for the President to ask Congress, 
in his next message, to create the Department which the platform approved 
and which the public want and need. But before the President can urge 
this upon Congress he must feel that there is a public desire for it. The 
President is ready to ask Congress for what the people ask of him. 

The way, therefore, is perfectly clear and simple, and this is the way: 
Let every woman write a simple, earnest note to the President requesting that 
in his next message he ask Congress to establish the new Department of 
Health and Education. The American people have long enough stood for 
the absurdity of having a Department of Agriculture to protect the lives 
of hogs and cattle, and of not having a Department of Health to protect 
the lives of human beings. ‘The Government has the money: it has the most 
tremendous resources of any Government on earth: Congress is there to 
do as the people wish: the President is willing to ask Congress. It narrows 
itself, thus, down to you: Are you willing to take just a moment to write 
the President and ask for what can be made one of the most humane and 
effective Departments at Washington? 











A WOMAN NoT LONG AGO LISTENED to an eloquent 
ae | missionary address on the Chinese women, in which special 


\ os | stress was laid upon the ‘barbarous dress” of the women 

| of China: particularly their “bound feet.” At the close of 

| The Poor be precints the Scere as SO iin with = wien 

: _ of “doing something” for the Chinese women that she con- 
' Chinese = = 


t | tributed ten dollars and said to a friend, “Isn’t it awful?” 
| Women! Next to this woman sat her daughter, a girl of seventeen. 
She wore a tight, high collar, in which she could hardly 
turn her head; a lingerie shirtwaist was so thin that it fairly beckoned one 
to look at the overtrimmed underwear beneath it; her eyes looked out from 
under a veritable life-preserver of hair, the source of which she had no idea; 
she wore two combs bejeweled with cheap rhinestones; her waist was 
screwed into a “Number 19,” and her feet were pinched into a pair of 
high-heeled shoes which the girl herself confessed were “all right for 
anything but walking!” And yet the mother of this girl is, as the world 
would say, a very good mother! But for which one—the American girl, the 
Chinese women, or, perhaps, the American mother—should the missionary 
fund of education and relief have really been raised? 


Wuy CAN WE NOT BE A LITTLE MORE CAREFUL about 
Tr | saying “Thank you” for a courtesy shown? Flowers are 
sent for some occasion, joyful or sorrowful: a book is sent 
to a friend off on a journey: a present goes to some one on 
a certain festal event: a donation is made. No acknowl- 
edgment comes to us. The bill for our flowers or books 
comes and we are left in a quandary as to whether to pay it. 
We question the tradesman: sometimes we lay him under 
suspicion: and all for what? Because some one has 
neglected to do the ordinary, decent thing: to say a mere “Thank you” for 
a courtesy extended. Nor can we pass it off by saying that only the ignorant 
and the boorish would neglect such an obvious duty. Heedlessness, careless- 
ness, the tendency to take courtesies as matters of course, are quite as often 
the cause as ignorance of social laws or ordinary decencies. 


| The Saying 
of “ Thank 
You” 
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THERE IS NO MORE TRYING MOMENT in all of a mother’s 

life, perhaps, than when her little girl or boy stands before 
a her with questioning lips: when she realizes that the time 
has come when she must give up her little child and by 














A Mother’s increasing his knowledge place him nearer the real battle 

Most Tryi of life. To thousands of parents it is the moment of defeat: 

a rying they feel they should, but they cannot “ brush the bloom off 
oment 


the peach,” as the saying is. But there is the child before 
her: the curiosity is kindled: the mind is questioning, and 
somewhere —generally in not the wisest place—he has heard something, 
and with a child’s natural curiosity he “ wants to know.” Depend upon it that 
the child’s curiosity once aroused will not be content to remain unsatisfied: 
that is not the child’s way. Once the mind of a child has started on a tour 
of investigation it cannot be turned aside. If the mother does not answer 
the questions, difficult as they may seem, be assured that other channels of 
information will be found, and what is learned away from the mother’s knee 
at that supreme moment has wrecked many a life. For the knowledge of 
the processes of life must come to every boy and girl some time and 
some where: there is no escape fromthat. The question for every parent to 
answer is: Where shall my child get it? 














} A CurIOUS IDEA SEEMS TO PREVAIL that good health is 
r | | a matter of muscular gymnastics: of “physical culture.” 
| > | | Hundreds have recently asked of this magazine: ‘Give us 
Ld a physical culture series that we may be healthy.” They 
The First have it in the series just begun. But these same folks 
absolutely refuse to do the very first thing that spells health: 

Rule ‘ ‘ : ee : 
to let fresh air come into their houses by day and at night. 
of All A woman may follow the best course in physical culture 








ever invented, but it will do her very little good if she sits 
in a room heavy with the fumes of gases or smoke; or with the poisons of 
her own breath; or, worse yet, if she sleeps in such a room. The first rule 
to good health—and without it no good health is possible—is: Never sit 
or sleep in a room that has not a window open: not an inch or two, but 
generously open. Screen it, if you will, if you fear the bugaboo of draft 
or cold, but fresh air there must be in any room in which we live. All the 
“physical culture,” all the “gymnastics,” all the “physical exercises” are 
useless if the cardinal rule of fresh air is ignored. As fresh air today is 
healing to tuberculosis and pneumonia, how much more valuable is it as a 
means of keeping us well. The more fresh air we breathe deep into our 
lungs the healthier we will be. 





[ ) WHEN THREE YEARS AGO UNCLE SAM SAID to the 
| a | “patent-medicine” manufacturers, ““You must put on each 
t Pees | bottle the amount of alcohol in your medicine,” there was 
L—_ | strong resentment. Every effort was made to defeat the 
The law. But the law was inexorable and the line “25 per 
aw cent. alcohol” appeared on various bottles. Every care 
was, however, taken to have the line appear in as small 

Drink 


type as possible. Then a curious change took place. The 
line “25 per cent. alcohol” suddenly appeared in larger 
type and stuck out prominently on the wrapper. Because the law demanded 
it? The law was the same. ‘The change came, curiously enough, at the 
same time with the great wave of prohibition throughout the country. ‘To 
the average mind there would seem to be no special connection here until 
this significant fact now comes out — that in nearly all the States that have 
by law recently gone “dry” the sales of “patent medicines” having the 
largest quantity of alcohol in them have increased. In three “dry” States, 
for example, the sales of one “ patent medicine” with “ 50 per cent. alcohol” 
prominently printed on the bottle, have increased more than tenfold in 
six months. To use the words of one “patent-medicine” manufacturer 
whose nostrum has a generous amount of alcohol in it: ‘These States 
going ‘dry’ are all right.” And then he laughed comfortably! But that 
Jaugh meant no good to the public. 





WE DID NoT LIKE IT EXACTLY WHEN FERRERO, the 





lO | Italian historian, after his American visit of last year, said 
Pees | that “rural America is a vast expanse of unbeautiful village 

} i | communities.” But we could not deny the accusation. 
The | Of course we have, here and there, ‘picturesque clusters 

| : | of homes, but take the average American village and it is 
vainge straggling, unkempt, disordered—not only unbeautiful, but 
| Beautiful | positively ugly. If there were any reason why this should 





be so it would be one thing, but there is not. Every 
village can be beautiful—if the people only have the proper spirit. One 
woman with the right spirit and the requisite energy and tact can make the 
ugliest village beautiful. Think of what it would mean to the face of 
America if one woman in every American village would make up her mind 
that her village was to be the most beautiful one in her neighborhood. 
We talk much of the “ uplift” of communities, and we talk on a large scale. 
But the only “uplift” that amounts to a row of pins is that which begins 
with the effort of some one single individual in a community. And that 
single individual is generally a woman. Where women are content with 
their surroundings it is man-nature to accept things as they are. Men 
derive their aspirations for better living from women. There is not a 
group of men, however impossible they may seem at first glance, who can 
remain indifferent where a woman or a group of women are determined upon 
having as much order and beauty as they can have within their scope of 
possibility. No man can withstand a woman when she really sets out to 
influence him. If our village women would only realize this fact, awaken 
their latent qualities, and use the influence that God has given them to 
make their spots on the earth as beautiful as possible, America would ina 
very short time not be accused of having “a vast expanse of unbeautiful 
village communities.”’ The opportunities for the woman with time on her 
hands are unlimited in this work. 





A NEW IDEA IN MARRIAGE LAWS Is VISIBLE on the 
American horizon, and it is an indication of healthful 
| common-sense. In North and South Dakota and in Wash- 
| ington laws are already in force that no marriage license 
The New can be issued unless the contracting parties can produce a 
Marriage | satisfactory physician’s certificate. How the new laws will 
, work remains, of course, to be seen. But one point is 
Idea | positive: the very necessity of having a physician’s certifi- 
cate is going to act as a deterrent to scores of marriages 
that should not be solemnized. Another advantage will be, even if the new 
laws will not work out in a practical way, that the very mention of a physician’s 
certificate in the case of marriages will call public attention to the evil 
which made this step necessary, just as the laws of “ No spitting allowed” 
called attention to the evil of tuberculosis back of the mandate. 

Every step taken to insure more common-sense anda higher standard in 
the marriage relation is a distinct advantage to the common good. ‘Too 
long have we been shamefully lax in our marriage laws: the time has come 
to protect the marriage altar from the profanation to which it has been 
so criminally subjected. We want to make it easily possible for our 
young people to marry, but there is a distinction between “easily possible” 
and “dangerously easy.’’ 











—_—————T JusT AS SOON AS A Boy GETS OLD ENOUGH, if he has 
a common-sense parent, the father takes him in hand 
and teaches him how to keep a bank account and draw a 
check. But when a girl asks her father about these same 
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The Lady 


things he generally smiles indulgently, and says: ‘Oh, 
fr you don’t need to bother your pretty head about such 
| Check-Book things.” Or, if he is pressed, he may show her, but it is 


almost invariably in a half-hearted manner, and when she 
makes a mistake he chuckles and cracks the time-worn 
joke, ‘“ You’re a woman, all right,” and tells her the old story of the wife who 
when she was told she had no more money in the bank assured the bank 
cashier that it couldn’t be so because she had so many checks still in her 
bank-book. But some day the daughter grows into a woman (although she 
never does in the father’s eyes), becomes a wife, is given a household 
account to keep and a check-book, and—she overdraws her account, or 
she wrongly indorses a check, or she fails to realize the value of personal 
credit by paying her bills promptly. And then the tradesmen fume, the 
bank-teller snorts, the husband is disgusted, and the paragrapher on the 


funny-paper gets out a pencil and pad and writes a joke about her. 
But whose fault is it? 








. i IT WILL STRIKE SOME FOLKS AS HUMOROUS that a 
f ys ; . - y . . . . 
os woman’s club in New York State discussed this question: 
> | 
Ected Which makes a woman madder: to have her husband 
stay downtown to dinner when he says he is coming 
The home, or to have him come home when he says he is 
Husband going to stay downtown to dinner? 
Humors But the fact remains that the question involves one of the 


most vexatious experiences of the housewife—not she who 
is the chatelaine of a great ménage where the domestic service takes the 
range of a hotel and the meals have the latitude of an ala carte system, but 
she who presides over the average home, must do the marketing, supervise 
the cooking and turn to for the serving. Irritating as these humors of the 
husband are, when she alone must bear them, it is only less cumulative in 
disorder and disaffection when she has but one maid. 

The keeping of a servant largely depends upon the clockwork regularity 
of her duties. She is as sensitive to any disturbance of the schedule which 
she accepted when she was engaged as is a photograph film to the light. 
There is generally enough elasticity in the average maid to expect occa- 
sional infractions, but their frequent recurrence, with the irksomely-delayed 
meal, the cooked food cluttering the stove or range to be kept hot, and the 
clean-up taking from her the time she counts her own, will disgruntle the 
best of domestics, and the impact of her displeasure is added to the burdens 
of the housewife. The appeal of every woman at the head of a house is 
for meals at fixed hours to maintain properly the discipline of the home, 
and the chief hinderer to her plans is very often the husband, who, nine 
times out of ten, is capriciously indifferent to these set events in her house- 
hold system. Men may pooh-pooh the question that this club discussed, 
but, all the same, it embodies the kernel of a serious grievance in many a 
housekeeper’s soul, although she may not speak of it. 








AT LAST A FORWARD STEP! The new school of medicine 
represented by the American Institute of Homeopathy, at 
its last convention, adopted an amendment to its code of 
ethics releasing physicians from “professional secrecy” 
| The Doctor regarding the private affairs of patients or their families 
poe “where such secrecy might result in the injury or infection 
of innocent persons about to contract marriage.” 





| The i . ie 

The Man As none other, the family physician should know, and 
gt aris war ance aes does know, whether a daughter or a son is physically fit to 
marry. 


He may have discussed and admitted their moral unfitness, but 
does he reveal to the parents his knowledge? Rarely. Professional ethics 
forbid. And thus have an unnumbered host of young women been con- 
signed to martyrdom and extinction, or leaving behind them children 
not only doomed themselves but also destined to doom others after 
them. This dictum of professional secrecy becomes more appalling when 
a physician, knowing the whole terrible truth, stands speechless as an 
innocent and thoroughly wholesome girl is. solemnly bound to a man 
morally and physically unfit—and he knows it! It is, forsooth, a poor code 
of ethics that places professionalism above humanism. Buc its d’ th-knell 
has been sounded! The doctor of the future will be no ra 

doctor because he is a man, too! 
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CHAPTER IV 


* THREE o'clock, in the wide Winnipeg 
station, there gathered on the plat- 
form beside Lady Merton’s peo a 
merry and motley group of people. 
A Chief Justice from Alberta, one of 
the Senators for Manitoba, a rich 
lumberman from British Columbia, 
a Toronto manufacturer—owner of the 
model farm which the party was to inspect, 
i two or three ladies, among them a little 
English girl with fine eyes, whom Philip Gaddesden 
at once marked for approval, and a tall, dark- 
complexioned man with hollow cheeks, large ears 
and a long chin, who was introduced with par- 
ticular emphasis to E lizabeth by Anderson as 
“Mr. Félix Mariette’’— Member of Parliament, 
apparently, for some anes in the Province 
of Quebec. 
The small crowd of persons collected, all emi- 
nent in the Canadian world, and some beyond it, examined 
their hostess of the afternoon with a kindly amusement. 
Elizabe ‘th had sent around letters; Anderson, who was well 
cnown, it appeared, in Winnipeg, had done a good deal of 
telephoning. And by the letters and the tele »phoning this 
group of busy people had allowed itself to be gathered, 
simply because Elizabeth was her father’s daughter, and 
it was worth while to put such people in the right way and 
to send them home with some rational notions of the country 
they had come to see. 

And she, who at home never went out of her way to make 
anew acquaintance, was here the center of the situation, 
grasping the identities of all these strangers with wonde rful 
quickness, flitting about from one to another, making 
friends with them all and constraining Philip to do the same. 
Anderson followed her closely, evidently feeling a respon- 
sibility for the party only second to her own. He found 
time, however, to whisper to Mariette as they were all 
about to mount the car: : 

Eh D1ren? ang 









Mais oui—trés gracieuse!" said the other, but without a 

ile nina with a shrug of shoulders. He was only there 
to gee ise Anderson. What did the aristocratic English 
woman on tour, with all her little jingoisms and imperialisms 
about her, matter to him or he to her? 


ZS While the stre am of guests was slowly making its wav 
into the car, and Yerkes, at the farther end, re ‘splendent 
. a buttonhole and a white cap and apron, was watching 
was put and the special engine, like an impatient horse, 

pulfing and hissing to be off, a man, who had entered 


ikroom of +! tation to dennsit a bundle just as the 

ty arrived proach loakroom door from 

low} through tl azed upper half. His 

ven ent xed h range appearance passed 

em int party in the cloak- 

mem taking out 1 ed the night before; they 

ere abs ec in their own effairs a 1 in some wrangle with 

te Micia’is Which involved 9 good deal of lost temper on 
iGsS 
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The man was old and gray. His face, large-featured and 
originally comely in outline, wore the unmistakable look 
of the outcast. His eyes were bloodshot, his mouth trem- 
bled; so did his limbs as he stood peering by the door. His 
clothes were squalid, and both they and his person diffused 
‘es odors of the drinking bar from which he had just come. 
The porter in charge of the cloakroom had Tuna hostile eye 
over him as he deposited his bundle. But now no one 
observed him; while he, gathered up and concentrated, like 
some old wolf upon a trail, followed every movement of the 
party entering the Gaddesden car. 


ad George Anderson and his French-Canadian friend left 
the platform last. As Anderson reached the door of the car 
he turned back to speak to Mariette, and his face and figure 
were clearly visible to the watcher behind the barred cloak- 
room door. A gleam of savage excitement passed over the 
old man’s face; his limbs trembled more violently. 

Through the side windows of the car the party could 
be seen distributing themselves over the comfortable seats, 
laughing and talking in groups. In the dining-room the 
white tablecloth spread for tea, with the china and silver 
upon it, made a pleasant show. And now two high officials 
of the railway came hurrying up, one to shake hands with 
Lady Merton and see that all was right, the other .o 
accompany the party. 

Elizabeth Merton came out in her white dress and 
leant over the railing, talking, with smiles, to the official 
left behind. He raised his hat, the car moved slowly off, 
and in the group immediately behind Lady Merton the 
handsome face and thick, fair hair of George Anderson 
showed conspicuous as long as the special train remained in 
sight. 

The old man raised himself and noiselessly went out upon 
the platform. Outside the station he fell in with a younger 
man who had been apparently waiting for him: a strong, 


picturesque fellow, with the skin and countenance of a 
half-breed 
Well?” said the younger impatiently. ‘‘ Thought you 


aie? roin’ to take a bunk there 
ouldn’t get out before. It’s all right 
‘Don’ t care if it is,’’ said the other sulkily ‘Don’t care 
a button, not for you nor anythin’ you're after! But you 
give me my two dollars sharp, and don’t keep me another 
half-hour waitin’. That’s what I reckoned for, an’ I’m goin’ 
to have it.’” He held out his hand. 

The old man fumbled slowly in an inner pocket of his 
filthy overcoat. ‘‘ You say the car’s going on tonight ? 

“Tt is, old bloke, and Mr. George Anderson same train 
number ninety-seven—as ever is. Car shunted at Calgary 
tomorrow night. So, none of your nonsense—fork out! 
I had a lot o’ trouble gettin’ you the tip.” 


\245 The old man put some silver into his palm with shak- 
ing fingers. The youth, who was a bartender from a small 
saloon in the neighborhood of the station, ! him 
with contempt. ‘* Wonder when you was sober last? Think 
you'd better clean yourself a bit or they'll not let you on 
the train.” 


oked at 


Ihe Testing of Diana Mallory,” ete. 


“Who told you I wanted to go on the train?” said the old 
man sharply. “I’m staying at Winnipeg.” 

“Oh, you are, are you?” said the other moc kingly. “We 
shouldn’t cry our eyes out if you was sayin’ good-by. 
Ta-ta!’’ And with the dollars in his hand, head downward, 
he went off like the wind. 

The old man waited till the lad was out of sight, then went 
back into the station and bought a third-class ticket to 

Calgary for the night train. He emerged again and walked 
up the main street of Winnipeg, which on this bright after- 
noon was crowded with people and traffic. He passed the 
door of a solicitor’s office where a small sum of money, the 
proceeds of a legacy, had been paid him the day before, and 
he finally made his way into the free library of Winnipeg and 
took down a file of the ‘‘ Winnipeg Chronicle.” He turned 
some pages laboriously, yet not vaguely. His eyes were dim 
and his hands palsied, but he knew what he was looking for. 
He found it at last and sat pondering it—the pars graph, 
which, when he had hit upon it by chance in the same place 
twenty-four hours earlier, had changed the whole current of 
his thoughts. 


O45‘ Donaldminster, Sask., May 6.—We are delighted to 
hear from this prosperous and go-ahead town that with re- 
gard to the vacant seat the Liberals of the city have secured 
as a candidate Mr. George Anderson, who achieved such an 
phoned success last year for the C. P. R. by his settlement 
on their behalf of the dangerous strike which had arisen in 
the Rocky Mountains section of the line and which threat- 
ened not only to affect all the construction camps in the 
district, but to spread to the railway workers proper and to 
the whole Winnipeg section. Mr. Anderson seems to have a 
remarkable hold on the railway men, and he is, besides, a 
speaker of great force He is said to have addressed twenty- 
three meetings and to have scarcely eaten or slept for a 
fortnight. He was shrewd and fair in negotiation as well as 


eloquent in speech The result was an imicable settlement 
Satisfactory to ill parties And the tarmers f the West owe 
Mr. Anderson a good deal. So does the C. P R For if the 
trike had broken out last October, just as the movement of 
the fall crops eastward was at its height, the farmers and 
the railway and Canada in general would have been at its 


mercy. We wish Mr. Anderson a prosperous election (it 


is said, indeed, that he is not to be opposed) and every 
success in his political career. He is, we believe, Canadian- 
born—sprung from a farm in Manitoba—so that he has 


grown up with the Northwest and shares all 
ambitions.” 

rhe old man, with both elbows n the table, crouched over 
the newspaper, incoherent pictures of the past coursing 
through his mind, which was still dazed and stupid from the 
drink of the night before 


hopes and 


Meanwhile the special train sped along the noble Red 
River and out into the country. All over the prairie the 
wheat was up in a smooth green carpet, broken here and 
there by the fields of timothy and clover or the patches of 
summer fallow or the white homestead building rhe June 

1 la mirage, born 


, ' 
sun shone down upon the teeming carthn, an 
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of sun and moisture, spread along the edge of the horizon, 
so that Elizabeth, the lake-lover, could only imagine in her 
bewilderment that Lake Winnipeg or Lake Manitoba had 
come dancing south and east to meet her, so clearly did 
the houses and trees far away behind them and on each 
side seem to be standing at the edge of blue water, in 
which the white clouds overhead were mirrored and reed- 
beds stretched along the shore. But as the train receded 
the mirage followed them; the dream-water lapped up 
the trees and the fields, and even the line they had just 
passed over seemed to be standing in water. . 

How foreign to an English eye was the flat, hedgeless 
landscape, with its vast, satin-smooth fields of bluish- 
green wheat; its farmhouses with their plowed fireguards 
and shelter-belts of young trees; its rare villages, each 
stretching in one long, straggling line of wooden houses 
along the level earth; its scattered, treeless lakes, from 
which the ducks rose as the train passed! Was it this 
mere foreignness, this likeness in difference that made it 
strike so sharply, with such a pleasant pungency, on 
Elizabeth's senses? Or was it something else—some per- 
ception of an opening future, not only for Canada, but for 
herself, mingling with the broad light, the keen air, the 
lovely strangeness of the scene? 

Yet she scarcely spoke to Arthur Delaine, with whom 
one might have supposed this hidden feeling connected. 
She was indeed aware of him all the time. She watched 
him secretly; watching herself, too, in the characteristic 
modern way. But, outwardly, she was absorbed in 
talking with her guests. 


24H The Chief Justice, roundly modeled, with a pink ball 
of a face set in white hair, had been half acentury in Canada 
and had watched the Northwest grow from babyhood. 
He had passed his seventieth year, but Elizabeth noticed 
in the old men of Canadaa strained expectancy, a buoyant 
hope, scarcely inferior to that of the younger generation. 
There wasin Sir Michael’s talk no hint of a Nunc Dimittis; 
rather a passionate regret that life was ebbing and the 
veil falling over a national spectacle so enthralling, so 
dramatic. 

‘Before this century is out we shall be a people of 
eighty millions, and within measurable time this plain of a 
thousand miles from here to the Rockies will be as thickly 
peopled as the plain of Lombardy.” 

‘*Well, and what then?” said a harsh voice in a French 
accent, interrupting the Chief Justice. 

Arthur Delaine’s face, turning toward the speaker, 
suddenly lightened as though its owner said: ‘Ah, 
precisely!” 

“The plain of Lombardy is not a Paradise,’’ continued 
Mariette with a laugh that had in it a touch of impatience. 

‘Not far off it,’’ murmured Delaine as he looked out 
on the vast field of wheat they were passing—a field two 
miles long, flat and green and bare as a billiard-table— 
and remembered the chestnuts and the looping vines, the 
patches of silky corn and spiky maize, and all the inter- 
lacing richness and broidering of the Italian plain. His 
soul rebelled against this naked new earth and its bare 
new fortunes. All very well for those who must live in it 
and make it. ‘‘Yet is there better than it!’’—lands 
steeped in a magic that has been woven for them by the 
mere life of immemorial generations. 

He murmured this to Elizabeth, who smiled. 

‘Their shroud ?” she said to tease him. ‘‘ But Canada 
has on her wedding garment!” 

Again he asked himself what had come to her. She 
looked years younger than when he had parted from her in 
England. The delicious thought shot through him that 
his advent might have something to do with it. He 
stepped toward her. 

“Willynilly, your friends must like Canada,” he said 
in her ear, ‘‘if it makes you so happy.” 

He had no art of compliment, but the words were simple 
and sincere and Elizabeth grew suddenly pink, to her 
own great annoyance. Before she could.reply, however, 
the Chief Justice had insisted on bringing her back into 
the general conversation. 

‘‘Come and keep the peace, Lady Merton. Here is my 
friend Mariette playing the devil’s advocate as usual. 
Anderson tells me you are inclined to think well of us; 
so perhaps you ought to hear it.” 


ZE Mariette smiled and bowed—a trifle somberly. He 
was plain and gaunt, but he had the air of a grand seigneur 
and was, in fact, a member of one of the old seigneurial 
families of Quebec. 

“T have been inquiring of Sir Michael, Madam, whether 
he is quite happy in his mindas to all these Yankees that 
are now pouring into the new provinces. He, like every 
one else, prophesies great things for Canada; but suppose 
it isan American Canada?” 

‘Let them come,” said Anderson with a touch of scorn. 
“*Excellent stuff! We can absorb them. We are doing 
it fast.”’ 

“Can you? They are pouring all over the new districts 
as fast as the survey is completed and the railways 
planned. They bring capital, which your Englishman 
doesn’t. They bring knowledge of the prairie and the 
climate; which your Englishmen haven’t got. As _ for 
capital, America is doing everything: financing the rail- 
ways, the mines, buying up the lands and leasing the 
forests. British Columbia is only nominally yours; 
American capital and American business have got their 
grip firm on the very vitals of the province.” 

“Perfectly true!’’ put in the lumberman from Van- 
couver. ‘‘ They have three-fourths of the forests in their 
hands.”’ 

“‘No matter!’’ said Anderson, kindling. ‘‘ There was a 
moment of danger—twenty years ago. It is gone. 
Canada will no more be American than she will be 
Catholic—-with apologies to Mariette. These Yankees 
come in—they turn Englishmen in six months—they 
celebrate Dominion Day on the first of July and Inde- 
pendence Day, for old sake’s sake, on the fourth; and 
their children will be as loyal as Toronto.” 

“Aye, and as dull!”’ said Mariette fiercely. 

The conversation dissolved in protesting laughter. 
The Chief Justice, Anderson and the lumberman fell upon 
another subject. Philip and the pretty English girl were 
flirting on the platform outside. 

Mariette dropped into a seat beside Elizabeth. ‘‘ You 
know my friend, Mr. Anderson, Madam?” 

“I made acquaintance with him on the journey yester- 
day. He has been most kind to us.” 


“He is a very remarkable man. When he gets into the 
House he will be heard of. He will, perhaps, make his 
mark on Canada.” 

“You and he are old friends?” 

“Since our student days. I was, of course, at the 
French University—Laval—and he at McGill. But we 
saw a great deal of each other. He used to come home 
with me in his holidays.” 

‘He told me something of his early life.” 

“Did he? It is asad history, and I fear we—my family 
who are so attached to him—have only made it sadder. 
Three years ago he was engaged to my sister—then the 
Archbishop forbade mixed marriages. My sister broke 
it off, and now she is a nun in the Ursuline Convent at 
Quebec.” 

“Oh, poor things!” cried Elizabeth, her eye on 
Anderson’s distant face. 

‘““My sister is quite happy,” said Mariette sharply. 
“She did her duty. But my poor friend suffered. 
However, now he has got over it. And I hope he will 
marry. He is very dear to me, though we have not a 
single opinion in the world in common.” 


WEE Elizabeth kept him talking. The picture of Ander- 
son drawn for her by the admiring but always critical affec- 
tion of his friend touched and stirred her. His influence 
at college, the efforts by which he had placed his brothers 
in the world, the sensitive and generous temperament 
which had won him friends among the French-Canadian 
students, he remaining all the time English of the 
English; the tendency to melancholy—a personal and 
private melancholy—which mingled in him with a pas- 
sionate enthusiasm for Canada and Canada’s future; 
Mariette drew these things for her in a stately yet pungent 
French that affected her strangely, as though the French 
of Saint Simon—or something like it—breathed again 
from a Canadian mouth. Anderson, meanwhile, was 
standing outside with the Chief Justice. She threw a 
glance at him now and then, wondering about his love 
affair. Had he really got over it—or was that Monsieur 
Mariette’s delusion? She liked, on the contrary, to 
think of him as constant and broken-hearted. 

The car stopped, as it seemed, on the green prairie, 
thirty miles from Winnipeg. Elizabeth was given up to 
the owner of the great farm—one of the rich men of 
Canada for whom experiment in the public interest 
becomes a passion—and Anderson walked on her other 
hand. 

Delaine endured a wearisome half-hour. He got no 
speech with Elizabeth, and prize cattle were his abomina- 
tion. When the half-hour was done he slipped away 
unnoticed from the party. He had marked a small lake 
or ‘‘slough”’ at the rear of the house, with wide reed-beds 
and a clump of cottonwood. He betook himself to the 
cottonwood, took out his pocket Homer and a notebook 
and fell to his task. He was in the thirteenth book. 

He lost himself in familiar joy—the joy of the Greek 
itself, of the images of the Greek life. He walked with 
the Greek plowman, he smelt the Greek earth, his thoughts 
caressed the dark oxen under the yoke. These for him had 
savor and delight; the wide Canadian fields had none. 


WEES Philip Gaddesden, meanwhile, could not be induced 
to leave the car. While the others were going through the 
splendid stables and cowsheds kept like a Queen’s parlor 
he and the pretty girl were talking in the saloon, to the 
scandal of Yerkes, who, with the honor of the car and the 
C. P. R. and Canada itself on his shoulders, could not bear 
that any of his charges should shuffle out of the main item 
in the official program. 

But Elizabeth, as before, saw everything transfigured — 
the splendid shire horses, the famous bull, progenitor of a 
coming race, the sheds full of glistening cows and mottled 
calves. These smooth, sleek creatures, housed there for 
the profit of Canada and her farm life, seemed to Elizabeth 
no less poetic than the cattle of Helios to Delaine. She 
loved the horses and the patient, sweet-breathed kine; 
she found even a sympathetic mind for the pigs. 

Presently, when her host, the owner, left her to explain 
some of his experiments to the rest of the party, she fell 
to Anderson alone. And as she strolled at his side 
Anderson found the June afternoon pass with extraor- 
dinary rapidity. Yet he was not really as forthcoming 
or as frank as he had been the day before. The more he 
liked his companion the more he was conscious of differ- 
ences between them which his pride exaggerated. Hehim- 
self had never crossed the Atlantic; but he understood 
that she and her people were ‘“‘swells’’—well-born in the 
English sense, and rich. Secretly he credited them with 
those defects of English society of which the New World 
talks—its vulgar standards and prejudices. There was 
not a sign of them, certainly, in Lady Merton’s conversa- 
tion. But it is easy to be gracious in a new country, and 
the brother was sometimes inclined to give himself airs. 
Anderson drew in his tentacles a little; ready, indeed, to 
be wroth with himself that he had talked so much of his 
own affairs to this little lady the day before. What 
possible interest could she have taken in them! All the 
same, he could not tear himself from her side. 

Whenever Delaine left his seat by the lake and strolled 
around the corner of the lake to reconnoiter the result was 
always the same. If Anderson and Lady Merton were in 
sight at all, near or far, they were together. He returned, 
disconsolate, to Homer and the reeds. 


WES As they went back to Winnipeg some chance word 
revealed to Elizabeth that Anderson, also, was taking the 
night train for Calgary. 

‘‘Oh, then, tomorrow you will come and talk to us!” 
cried Elizabeth, delighted. Her cordial look, the pretty 
gesture of her head evoked in Anderson a start of pleas- 
ure. He was not, however, the only spectator of them. 
Arthur Delaine, standing by, thought for the first time 
in his life that Elizabeth’s manner was really a little 
excessive. 


The car left Winnipeg that night for the Rockies. An 
old man in a crowded third-class, with a bundle under his 
arm, watched the arrival of the Gaddesden party. He 
saw Anderson accost them on the platform and then 
make his way to his own carriage just ahead of them. 

The train sped westward through the Manitoba farms 
and villages. Anderson slept intermittently, haunted by 
various important affairs that were on his mind and by 


recollections of the afternoon. Meanwhile, in the front of 
the train, the paragraph from the ‘‘ Winnipeg Chronicle”’ 
lay carefully folded in an old tramp’s waistcoat pocket. 


CHAPTER V 


“1 SAY, Elizabeth, you’re not going tosit out there all day 
and get your death of cold? Why don’t you come in 
and read a novel like a sensible woman?” 

‘Because I can read a novel at home—and I can’t see 
Canada.” 

“See Canada! What is there tosee?”’ The youth with 
the scornful voice came to lean against the doorway 
beside her. ‘‘A patch of corn—miles and miles of*some 
withered stuff that calls itself grass, all of it as flat as your 
hand—oh! and, by Jove! a little brown fellow—gopher, 
is that their silly name ?—scootling along the line. Go it, 
young ’un!”’ Philip shied the round end of a biscuit tin 
after the disappearing brown thing. ‘‘A boggy lake with 
a kind of salt fringe—unhealthy and horrid and beastly — 
a wretched farm building—et cetera, et cetera!” 

“Oh, look there, Philip—there is a school!” 

Elizabeth bent forward eagerly. On the bare prairie 
stood a small white house, like the houses that children 
draw on their slates; a chimney in the middle, a door, a 
window on each side. Outside, about twenty children 
playing and dancing; inside, through the wide-open door- 
way, a vision of desks and a few bending heads. 

Philip’s patience was put to it. Had she supposed that 
children went without schools in Canada? 

But she took no heed of him. 

“Look how lovely the children are, and how happy! 
What’ll Canada be when they are old? And not another 
sign of habitation anywhere—nothing—but the little 
house—on the bare, wide earth! And there they dance, 
as though the world belonged to them. So it does!” 

““And my sister to a lunatic asylum!” said Philip, 
exasperated. ‘I say, why doesn’t that man Anderson 
come and see us?” 

“He promised to come in and lunch.” 

“He’s an awfully decent kind of fellow,” said the boy 
warmly. 

Elizabeth opened her eyes. 

“IT didn’t know you had taken any notice of him, 
Philip.” 

““No more I did,” was the candid reply. ‘‘ But did you 
see what he brought me this morning?’’ He pointed to 
the seat behind him, littered with novels, which Elizabeth 
recognized as new additions to their traveling store. ‘‘He 
begged or borrowed them somewhere from his friends or 
people in the hotel; told me frankly he knew I should be 
bored today and might want them. Rather cute of him, 
wasn’t it?” 


WES Elizabeth wastouched. Philip had certainly shown 
rather scant civility to Mr. Anderson, and this trait of 
thoughtfulness for a sickly and capricious traveler at once 
appealed to her. 

‘I suppose Delaine will be here directly?’’ Philip 
went on. 

‘“‘T suppose so.”’ 

Philip let himself down into the seat beside her. 

“‘Look here, Elizabeth,’’ lowering his voice; ‘‘I don’t 
think Delaine is any more excited about Canada than I 
am. He told me last night he thought the country about 
Winnipeg perfectly hideous.” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, as though some one had flipped 
her. 

“You'll have to pay him for this journey, Elizabeth. 
Why did you ask him to come?” 

‘“‘T didn’t ask him, Philip. He asked himself.” 

‘Ah, but you let him come,” said the youth shrewdly. 
“T think, Elizabeth, you’re not behaving quite nicely.” 

‘“How am I not behaving nicely ?”’ 

“Well, you don’t pay any attention to him. Do you 
know what he was doing while you were looking at the 
cows yesterday?” 

Elizabeth reluctantly confessed that she had no idea. 

‘Well, he was sitting by a lake—a kind of swamp—at 
the back of the house, reading a book.”’ Philip went off 
into a fit of laughter. 

‘‘Poor Mr. Delaine!” cried Elizabeth, though she, too, 
laughed. ‘It was probably Greek,’ she added pensively. 

‘“Well, that’s funnier still. You know, Elizabeth, he 
could read Greek at home. It’s because you were neg- 
lecting him.” 

“Don’t rub it in, Philip,’’ said Elizabeth, flushing. 
Then she moved up to him and laid a coaxing hand on his 
arm. ‘‘Do you know that I have been awake half the 
night?” 

‘All along of Delaine? Shall I tell him?” 

‘Philip, I just want you to be a dear, and hold your 
tongue,’’ said Lady Merton entreatingly. ‘‘ When there’s 
anything to tell I’ll tell you. And if I have ——”’ 

‘“Have what?” 

‘“‘ Behaved like a fool you'll have to stand by me.”’ An 
expression of pain passed over her face. 

“Oh, I'll stand by you. I don’t know that I want Mr. 
Arthur for an extra bear-leader, if that’s what you mean. 
You and mother are quite enough. Hullo! here he is.”’ 


ZH A little later Delaine and Elizabeth were sitting side 
by side on the garden chairs, four of which could just be 
fitted into the little railed platform at the rear of the car. 
Elizabeth was making herself agreeable, and doing it for a 
time with energy. Nothing also could have been more 
energetic than Delaine’s attempts to meet her. He had 
been studying Baedeker, and he made intelligent trav- 
eler’s remarks on the subject of Southern Saskatchewan. 
He discussed the American ‘‘trek” into the province from 
the adjoining States. He understood the new public 
buildings of Regina were to be really fine, only to be sur- 
passed by those at Edmonton. He admired the effects 
of light and shadow on the wide expanse, and noticed the 
peculiarities of the alkaline lakes. 

Meanwhile, as he became more expansive, Elizab: +t! 
contracted. One would have thought soon that Can: 
had ceased to interest her at all. She 'ed him slyly on : 
other topics, and presently the real Arthur Dela 
emerged. Had she heard of the must 1 cent Etruscan 
excavations at Grosseto? Wonderful! “A. whole host 
new clews! Boni—Lanciani—the whe". t.cimed’ worlc 
commotion. A fragment of what night very _possi 
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The Litthe Woman and the Busy Man 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Author of the “Belinda” Stories, ete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY PAUL J. MEYLAN 





HE foundation for the trouble was laid even before 
they were married, but the Little Woman and the 


Bes 
they were making trouble for themselves. In a 
, world all rose color, house furnishing was saturated 
4 with the pervading glow. And yet that innocent, 
S252 inviting word ‘‘house” was trouble’s cue. 

Enter coming events, casting long black shadows before, but 
without making the slightest perceptible smudge upon the 
roseate scene. 

The Two would have a house. No city apartment for them. 
They would betake themselves to one of the ‘‘choice homes”’ in 
‘restricted, residential sections” of ‘‘ beautiful and flourishing 
suburbs.”” Were not the daily papers full of signposts pointing 
to such earthly paradises? 

In this choice home they would set up their Lares and Penates, 
and there they would dwell in happiness as free from restrictions 
as the residential section was loaded with them. 

There were nine hundred and ninety-nine perfectly good 
reasons why they should live in a suburb; but the chief one was 





that they must have a house, a real house, with windows all » ein, € 
around it and trees looking in at the windows instead of neigh- q ji 
bors. There would be big rooms, ‘‘rooms to turn around in and si alll 


throw one’s things about in,” said the Busy Man, who had been 





an unreasonable and old-fashioned liking for her husband’s 
society. So, in time, her enthusiasm about a house with windows 
all around it and trees looking in at the windows ebbed. It was 
annoying to have the trees see her sitting alone before the fire, 
waiting. Of course, she could pull down the blinds, but winter 
evenings in the country are spooky things at best. 


ZS And the Busy Man wasatrifle disappointed, too. Atunnel 
and a railway train are not downright homey, and he had bar- 
gained for a home. 

Gradually the Two began to take an interest in those columns 
of the New York daily papers which advertised apartments for 
rent. 

“Tt would be loads cheaper,” said the Little Woman. ‘I could 
go and do my marketing. I’m at the mercy of the dealers 
here.” 

“‘T could be at home for a seven-o’clock dinner,” said the 
Busy Man. 

“There must be apartments that are light and sunny. Look 
at the advertisements!” said the Little Woman. 





és - ‘“We wouldn’t have to pay for our coal,” said the Busy Man. 


” 


“And it would be so easy to go to the theater. 
“‘T don’t really mind the subway.” 
“You could have a comfortable, leisurely breakfast.” 





living tidily in one small room at the club. ‘‘ Closets and pan- 
tries and an attic,” sighed the Little Woman, who had shared a 


“You could surely keep a cook in town.” 





studio with a girl friend. 

““No folding-beds,”’ chorused the blissful Two. 

‘Plenty of guest-rooms and open house all the year round,” 
went on the glad refrain. 

‘“And much cheaper than town.” 

Even masculine business sense had succumbed to the flooding 
rose color. 

‘‘Won’t it be heavenly!” 

And it was heavenly—in the planning. 


WES Finding a house of which to make a home is perhaps the 
most fascinating of mortal occupations. Furnishing the house, 
when found, is a blissful thing. As for curtains—that portion 
of the English vocabulary devoted to delights falters and fails 
when faced by Swisses and chintzes. 

One has room in a country house to carry out all one’s ideas 
as to comfortable furnishing. No need to count inches and 
scrimp and compromise. Everything to be of generous propor- 
tions. When one would always live in a country house, and 
wedding checks supplied the sinews of war, why crib, coffin and 
confine one’s imagination ! 

The Little Woman reveled in the fray. The Busy Man, when 
he wasn’t too busy—which wasn’t often—joined the revel; and 
when that was out of the question he helped her fight the battles 
over again in the evening. 

And the home grew apace. 

It was a charming place, a realization of hopes, a crystalliza- 





‘‘And there are always delicatessen stores.” 

So the antiphonal chant went on. If there was humor in its 
contrast to the chant in praise of rural delights which the Two 
had sung so blithely a year earlier the man and woman didn’t 
see the joke. Suburban life dulls one’s sense of humor. 


WES And, at last, the Litthe Woman went apartment hunting. 
Now hunting an apartment is not the gay and stimulating sport 
that house hunting is. It shakes one’s confidence in real-estate 
dealers and daily journalism and architects, and casts a murky 
gloom over the world at large. It will convince even the most 
confirmed optimist that there is something out of joint in a 
social system where a hideous monstrosity such as New York 
flat life can develop. 

But the Litthke Woman was game. Even when rooms were 
darkest and smelliest and janitors were most truculent and halls 
were dirtiest and prices were highest she remembered the last 
cook’s departure and the last furnace man’s defection and the 
lonely evenings, and persevered in her quest. Finally, when her 
ideals and ambitions had shriveled to standard New York size 
and her critical sense was paralyzed from overwork and _ her 
shoes had all grown much too tight for her tired feet, she decided 
definitely upon an apartment. Then she took the Busy Man 
up to see whether he liked it—not that the issue would affect the 
situation, but merely by way of satisfying her curiosity. 

Not having seen the depths of the apartment world as she had 
he looked dubious. 

“It’s pretty small,” he said. 





tion of dreams. All of the happy couple’s friends held up their 
hands and oh’d and ah’d and behaved in the most satisfactory 


‘But it’s light.” 
é ; ae, nn cbens 
“Yes, but do you think we can get any of our furniture in? 





fashion, and the Two themselves, when nobody was there to see, 
walked from room to room holding hands and gloating. 

The big four-poster beds and the huge old mahogany chest 
of drawers and the bureau in the guest-room almost moved 
them to tears of joy. 

The six-foot-six davenport that had belonged in the Custis 
family, and the wonderful old mahogany secretary and the 
beautiful old andirons on which Washington once rested his 
riding-boots, were treasure-trove. 

When they came to the dining-room they always kissed each 
other, those foolish Two. The old mahogany there was too 
much for self-restraint. Such color, such grain, such dull, satiny 
polish! A sideboard big enough to be the grandfather of all 
sideboards, a serving-table to match, fine old chairs of the same 
period, a china-cabinet to conjure with, a six-foot round table 
not so old as its companions but fit to associate with them. A 
big rag-rug woven to order for the room by a New England 
guild of hand workers. 

It was complete, satisfying—and so the Busy Man made kiss- 
ing his business for the moment, and, if the maid happened in 
upon the tableau—well, she was not early Colonial, but late 
Irish, and she had a young man of her own. 





2H One might weave a long story around this domestic idyl of 





“We'll have to. Every window is an outside one.” 

“It isn’t very convenient to the subway.” 

“You can’t have everything, dear, and there’s sunshine all 
morning.” 

The Busy Man shook his head. 

“You'll have trouble with the furniture, child.” 

But she was reckless. One after another she had given up the 
‘essentials’? with which she had started her hunt, but air and 
light she must have, and they were as “far and few”’ as “the 
land where the Jumblies live.” 

The Busy Man signed the lease. 

And now the trouble that began with the house furnishing 
burst into full bloom. 

The Little Woman bought a yardstick and went about the 
new apartment measuring. Then she went home and measured 
with a foolish little hand-painted tape-measure. Then she cried 
and went to bed. Remember that she had been hunting apart- 
ments in New York during two hot August weeks. 


WZ When the Busy Man came home she said she had a head- 
ache; and he was so nice and sympathetic about the headache 
that after a while she cried some more and told him the truth. 

‘Not a single bit of our nice furniture except the two little 
mahogany crickets will go in,” she wailed. 








the suburbs, but the thing has been done in prose and verse in 
every form from limerick to obituary notice. 

The House Beautiful, though charming, was no charmed place, and the serpent that 
entered into the Little Woman’s paradise was hydra-headed. 

Sometimes it looked strangely like a railway time-table. Again it took on a striking 
resemblance to a furnace-and-sidewalk man who, being subject to rheumatism, could be 
absolutely depended upon only when mild weather discounted all chance of snow or cold. 
Now and then it masqueraded as a departing cook whose sensitive soul could not endure 


country loneliness. Often it looked like a butcher with the conscience of a highwayman 
the tongue si an “nanias. And always a few of the fearsome heads stolidly main- 
tained the guise of a be oved husband dragging into the house late in the evening when 
dinner was spoiled and u ¢ heart lie evening gone, and rushing off to a train in the early 
fray of the winter morniag, or staying in town over night because he had to be at the 
Office earlier than the comruter’s schedule would allow. 


It’s an old story, but it was new to the Little Woman, and she loathed serpents of all 
, ~ > ’ - ~ ° H 
vareeties, and she didn’t carc much about afternoon teas and bridge parties, and she had 
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Now, commuting is almost as wearing upon nerves as apart- 
ment hunting, and to the Busy Man's eternal credit be it 
recorded that he did not say, ‘‘I told you so.””. He didn’t even look it. Instead, he kissed 
her and said: ‘‘Don’t you care.” 

There are men like that. 

They offset things like apartment life and suburbs and crime in general. 

She didn’t care quite so much after that. 

After dinner the situation even developed a certain humorous phase. 

“It’s sort of a gigantic picture puzzle,”’ she said, her spirits rising in most mercurial 
fashion. The Litthe Woman has grown up around a very light-hearted child and it is 
only the outside coating of her that ever gets downhearted. 

But that outside coating had its trials when the problem of moving really faced her, and, 
one by one, she had to sell off her cherished possessions. The big four-poster was the 
first to go. Optimism of the most buoyant sort couldn't hug illusions about that bed 
and the largest bedroom of the apartment. 

CONCLUDED ON PAGE 76 








F ANNE ever stopped 
to analyze her regard 
for Kenneth Roscoe 

she would have reduced 
it to a few words: that 
she liked him very much; 
in fact, she believed she 
loved him sufficiently to 
marry him at some very 
remote day. 

She told him so one 
evening when at last, 
after a week’s endeavor, 
hefound herforamoment 
alone. He rallied her 
upon her solitude as he gazed quizzically about the room. 

“Not alone, Anne?” 

“Yes, quite alone,”’ she said; “strange to say, I’ve not 
had a caller tonight.” 

“Of course I don't count,” he replied quietly; then he 
looked reflectively at her as she reclined gracefully in her 
big chair. Her face was pale, but Roscoe knew that the 
lovely color would come and go as she talked and laughed ; 
the alluring expression in her eyes, the slender whiteness of 
her throat, her whole sweet personality enthralled him. 
“How do you keep up the pace, Anne?” he asked as she 
turned her eyes from his speaking ones. 

“Why, I love it,”’ she said; ‘I love admiration and con- 
stant attention. Now another girl wouldn’t confess that, 
Kenneth, and probably I wouldn’t to another man. But, 
really, you don’t count.” 
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\24S3 She looked affectionately at him, and repeated her 
assertion: ‘‘No, you don’t count in that way; I’m always 
my true self with you.” 

‘But why, then, won’t you marry me, Anne?”’ 

‘Because I’m not at all sure that I care for you enough.” 
She leaned forward and gazed half-questioningly at him. 
“And I couldn’t be content with your attentions alone. 
It is exhilarating to think there are half a dozen men waiting 
to escort me to the theater, or dance attendance in some 
way. Have I lowered myself in your estimation, Kenneth?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“You know better,’’ he answered. ‘‘Our estimates are 
rather different, that’s all, dear. I would be satisfied with 
you alone; that would be happiness and exhilaration enough 
for me.” 

The girl rose impetuously from her chair. ‘‘I must have 
pulsing life,”’ she said; ‘‘that alone is the reality. I’ve seen 
other girls give it all up—the lights, the flowers, the admira- 
tion, and settle down to a humdrum existence. Oh, it isn’t 
worth it.” 

Roscoe did not answer, but gazed steadily at her, till she 
spoke hurriedly. 

“Don’t look at me in that way, Kenneth.’ She paused. 
“T wish you would take my advice,’ she continued in a 
moment; ‘‘go and look for some girl who would be satisfied 
to amble through life—who wants no thrills and excitement.” 

“Well, perhaps I may take your reiterated advice some 
day,” he laughed pleasantly at her, but she, with a con- 
sciousness of her own power, believed that he would never 
seek another. 

It was this same power she liked to feel she exerted over 
many of the men who waited upon her. And she loved it 
all, the exchange of ardent glances, the faint pressure of 
hands and the homage that daily was offered at her shrine. 

‘“‘There’s time enough to settle down,” she told her 
indulgent aunt with whom she lived. ‘‘And really I don’t 
believe that I ever want to see in one man the whole world.” 

And so she went merrily on her capricious way, the 
object of many flattering attentions, and was known as the 
popular girl of her set, a title that pleased her greatly. 

She attended a dancing party one night with Kenneth 
Roscoe. As she left him at the door of the dressing-room 
she looked up for one fleeting second into his eyes. 

“T’ll see you intermittently during the evening, I sup- 
pose?’’ she laughed. 

‘You'll see me all the evening,” he returned firmly. 


N24 When next he beheld her she had emerged from her 
rather somber cloak and stood revealed in the beauty of rose 
satin. Her hair was piled high in a soft, luxuriant coil and 
her eyes sought his in teasing willfulness. 

She danced with him once at the beginning of the evening, 
then before he could make his way to her again her program 
had been almost filled by a number of her private followers. 

“Yet I managed to save one more for you,” she said, smil- 
ing at him as, for a moment, he confronted her. ‘‘Aren’t 
you glad?” , 

His mood, rather a serious one now, sat oddly upon hin 
at the time and place, and Anne, with an annoyed feeling at 
his unwavering regard, leaned nearer to him. 

“Try and look a little more cheerful, Kenneth,’’ she cried 
with whimsical impatience. ‘‘ There is no immediate danger 
of my elopement with some one else, you know.” 

Then she drifted away, and the man saw her first in the 
arms of one cavalier and then another, the brilliant smiles 
of her eyes and lips never abating; the gay repartee for 
which she was famed evidently never ceasing, judging from 
the amused glances of her companions. 

Later, stimulated by her evening of admiration, and 
having danced herself into a fever of excitement, she felt her 
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annoyance increasing at Roscoe’s unresponsive mood as they 
went toward her home. 

‘‘Now,’”’ she said, when he stood with her at the door, 
“IT know that something has been troubling you. Can you 
not bear to see me happy, so in love with life?”’ 

‘“‘Anne, you quite wrong me, dear,”’ he said gently. ‘I 
have tried to reach a definite conclusion, and before telling 
you I wished to be sure that I was right.” 

‘‘ Accurate and deliberate as ever,’ she said. Then, her 
annoyance slipping from her, she smiled radiantly at him. 
‘Are you going to tell me tonight? If so, please hurry; 
I don’t like to hold nocturnal conversations.”’ } 

‘‘Well, Anne, it is this: I believe it best that I see you less 
often. More and more I want you entirely for my own; 
perhaps it is not altogether a selfish desire, for I have confi- 
dence enough to believe that I would make you happy.” 

“You might,” returned the girl; ‘‘but soon your love 
would descend to the prose of affectionate regard, and now 
everything is poetry. Don’t you see, Kenneth?” 

‘“‘T see your point, yes,” he answered. Then: ‘I seem to 
lend nothing to your happiness, Anne, nor even to your 
enjoyment. And as for your need of me, that may be 
counted as nil. Don’t you agree with me that since I can’t 
help longing for your love I'd better stay away?” 

““That must be for you to decide, Kenneth,” she said 
softly, and with a half-regretful word she left him. 


WES That he did decide against his frequent visits she soon 
learned, for a week passed and she heard nothing from him. 
And that she rather missed him she reluctantly admitted to 
herself, but in the joy of conquests, new and old, she went 
contentedly on her wav. 

“Why,” she asked her aunt one day —‘‘ Why can’t a man 
be satisfied with a woman’s friendship? And why should he 
want to draw her into a life where sooner or later every- 
thing becomes uninteresting; where love seems to become 
somnolent, and one day is a copy of another?” 

Her aunt, a fine elderly woman who had been Anne’s real 
mother since the girl could remember, looked for a long 
moment into the uplifted, petulant eyes. 

‘‘Spiritless—uninteresting ?”’ she repeated, then her eyes 
misted. ‘‘ Perhaps you remember my life, when seemingly 
it consisted of makeshifts of strictest economies, and of few 
spoken words that showed my struggles were valued ?”’ 

Anne spoke gently. ‘‘I remember,” she said. 

‘*You could not know then that a certain knowledge kept 
me brave and uplifted; nor look within and see my com- 
pensations. You saw only the surface.” 

Anne, remembering her aunt’s passionate grief when she 
was left alone, was silent for a space. Then: 

‘‘T have seen so many lives apparently drab-colored and 
unromantic; lives that seemed all sunshine before marriage,” 
she said. “It seems to me that one might have inner 
compensations and a little livelier exterior, too.” 

But, despite her light philosophizing, Anne examined 
herself with unaccustomed sincerity, and was startled to 
find that her present unlovely mood was caused by a long- 
ing: a longing for the renewal of Kenneth’s companionship, 
and a deep regret that he could not be content with mere 
friendship. 

But now the winter was at hand with its promise of gayety 
at theater and ballroom, and because of her enchanting 
loveliness and high spirits Anne was eagerly sought. 


ZS She went one night to the theater with a man named 
Graham, who had been attentive to her for a year. He was 
a man of distinction, and she felt a degree of pride that he 
should so constantly seek her company. 

But now when the curtain was down as she gayly talked 
and her companion comfortably listened, an unpleasant 
impression entered her mind. She was one source of diver- 
sion to him, and her vivacity and wit he was complacently 
absorbing, giving her indeed his interest, but contributing 
no adequate return for her mental exertions. 

She conceded, however, that he was patiently gallant when 
later, cogitating her new thought, she appeared distrait; 
but a working truth had forced itself upon her, and she went 
on from point to point, until she beheld herself some years 
hence, neglected and alone, since she no longer was able to 
afford entertainment by sparkling animation. 

But her keen sense of humor came to her aid and also a 
frank diagnosis; she thought disdainfully of her real trouble. 
She so missed Roscoe’s tender devotion that she was becom- 
ing hypercritical regarding other men. 

Her aunt and a visiting relative joined them later and, 
as they left the theater and sought the winter garden of a 
near-by restaurant, Anne recovered her spirits in part and 
seemed her old self. 

‘“Talk to me now,” she said to Graham, and if her words 
contained a reproach it passed him by; ‘‘I have been gay 
all evening.”” She turned to her aunt: “Is it not time now 
I should be entertained ?” 

Graham, at this remark, began to shower her with 
unmeaning phrases; at least so it seemed to Anne in her 
peculiar mood. And she did not attempt to show apprecia- 
tion of his adulation, for she still felt a soreness toward him 
for some indefinite sin of omission. 

‘But I have always enjoyed just this sort of thing,’’ she 
said to herself, and then fell into a contemplative mood that 
took no notice of the rest of the party, till, aroused by a 
plaintive note in Graham’s voice, she turned to meet his 
eyes, plainly surprised and a trifle bored. 






She then tuned her- 
self to concert pitch 
again, and shortly he 
wasagainherinterested, 
amused attendant. 

But her aunt saw the 
flush in Anne’s cheek; 
saw the light in her eyes 
and the tremble of her 
lips. So she rose soon, 
hoping that when Anne 
and she were at home 
the girl would yield her 
confidence. 

But Anne sought retirement with closed heart; also she 
closed her eyes and mind upon a host of questions that con- 
fronted her, and so troubled was she that when she awoke 
she was surprised to find that morning’s light dispelled in 
part her unwelcome thoughts. 


“Tt was but the mood of a moment,” she told herself, and 
tried to forget. 


22H Still Roscoe was absent from her company - of 
admirers, and even when Anne sent him an invitation to an 
evening affair given by her aunt he did not respond in person. 

She watched until the evening had nearly worn away, 
hoping to see him, but it was not until ten o'clock that her 
aunt told her he had telephoned that he was kept away; 
then Anne devoted herself with more than passing attention 
to the guests. But she had a numb feeling of living entirely 
on the outside of things. : 

With a strange stirring of her heart she watched the girl 
whose engagement had recently been announced, and whose 
fiancé hovered about her, carefully shielding her by an inade- 
quate silken shawl from possible drafts, his every look 
betokening a quiet reverence which the girl returned with 
glances of deep affection. 

Anne, unable to cease her regard of the pair, was glad that 
a young man, with whom she had laughed and danced 
during the past few months, approached and took her to a 
secluded spot where she might rest. She had not known how 
tired she was until she sank into a big, comfortable chair and 
had closed her eyes. 

Then, remembering her companion, and as though 
impelled by his unspoken expectations, she roused herself 
and began to talk in her usual eager, impetuous manner. 

She was entirely surprised a moment later to feel his hand 
close tightly upon hers, and then, before she could expostu- 
late, to receive his kiss upon her cheek. 

“T cannot understand ’ she murmured; then she 
stood up very straight and tall, and gazed at him, waiting 
for his words of explanation, her deep offense very plainly 
written upon her face. : 

“T couldn't resist—really,” he said. ‘‘Can you blame me? 
—you are so lovely ——” 

His light words and manner were significant of the unim- 
portance he attached to the incident, and with burning 
indignation Anne left him, nor did she speak to him when, 
later, with the other guests he took his departure. 

Then did she fling herself into the ready, patient arms of 
her aunt. 

“What is it, dear?” that lady asked lovingly. 

‘“‘T don’t want to be simply a source of entertainment t: 
the many,” the girl cried bitterly; ‘‘and when I saw Alice 
Keppren receiving such reverence, such adoration ——”’ 

Her aunt stroked the bowed head. ‘‘ But, dear,” she said 
at last, ‘‘ you have so many admirers ss 








\2464 At the words Anne turned away, filled with shame at 
the memory of the indignity put upon her earlier in the 
evening. She tried to understand why the affront had bee: 
offered to her, for her conduct toward men had always beer 
exemplary, even though she rejoiced when she added one 
more to her collection of admirers, and she had regarded 
them all as simple contributors to her amusement. 

Amusement? She smiled scornfully as she thought of 
her erroneous impression, for it was she who had furnished 
the entertainment, if Graham’s attitude was a criterion of the 
part she played in the lives of the others. Perhaps, and she 
winced at the thought, perhaps she was esteemed simply as 
one of the many girls ready to give liberally of their societ 
and lighter emotions in return for flattering though unmean- 
ing attentions. 

Then only did she allow the desire she had been quench- 
ing before to assert itself, and now she yielded completely 
to it. She wanted the regard of one who would love and 
cherish her whether she scintillated brilliantly or fell silent 
and pensive. ; 

Her whole being now longed for the man who had refused 
to take her at the value she placed upon herself, but who had 
seen beneath the shallow surface, to her real qualities of 
strength and fineness. 

Then at once, with directness, she wrote to Roscoe, asking 
him to come to her. 

He came the next day, asia, waiting fo no preface. 4....2 
went to him and put her hand in his, 

“‘T want you, Kenneth,” she saifd =*:r 
want me?”’ f 

All the tender yearning that hdd lain in his heart leaped 
to his eyes, and with it a revererfce that made the girl's eyes 
fill with tears. : 
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How | Was Born Again at Twenty-Four 


The True Story of a Remarkable Personal Experience 


By the Reverend Thomas Carson Hanna 





Street and Baltimore Avenue in Philadelphia. 








EDITORIAL NOTE—A much shorter account of the following strange experience 
was given by Mr. John Corbin in an article on ‘‘ What We Have Really Found 
Out About Our Double Selves’’ in the issue of THE JouRNAL for October, 1908. 
At the time of the experience the Reverend Mr. Hanna was the pastor of the 
Plantsville Baptist Church, near Meriden, Connecticut. 
account appeared Mr. Hanna called at the office of THE JOURNAL. 
he was now the pastor of the Wayland Memorial Baptist Church at Fifty-second 
He declared the experience to 
be true, and, since it had been told in part, he expressed a willingness to tell the 
story himself in print for the first time, giving the details of his sensations and 
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Soon after Mr. Corbin’s 
We found that 


experiences from his own point of view. 
is not in any sense colored by delusion or due to delirium, but is absolutely true, 
may be verified by reference to the medical records. 
New York State Institute of Pathology for 1897 is devoted to the case; there are 
several chapters about it in ‘‘ Multiple Personality’’ 
Philip Goodhart, published by D. Appleton and Company in 1905; and there is also 
a chapter concerning it in ‘‘ The Psychology of Suggestion,’’ by Boris Sidis, issued - 
by the same publishers in 1898. 
be made so upon application to the Reverend Mr. Hanna, who may be addressed 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 


That the remarkable account here given 
The Annual Report of the 


by Boris Sidis and Simon 


Any points in this article which are not clear will 

















O BEGIN life at the age of twenty- 
four as a new-born baby has to 
begin it, with a baby’s complete 
lack of understanding of the uses 
of even the hands and feet, and of 
the meaning of the simplest objects 
about one, although retaining a 
full-grown man’s powers of mind 
and body—such was the weird 
and unique experience through 
which I was obliged to pass some 
years ago as the result of an accident. While out driving 
with my brother near Meriden, Connecticut, I was thrown 
heavily from the carriage, striking the top of my head. 
Although it was April the ground was frozen, and I was 
unconscious when taken up and carried to a friend’s house 
near by. 

When the doctors arrived they could discover no percep- 
tible heartbeat or breath or reaction of the eye to the light, 
and they at last declared life to be extinct. They were 
uncertain whether the cause of death was concussion of the 
brain or a dislocated neck. Only a slight bruise appeared on 
top of the head, and as they continued their examination 
they realized that the body still retained its warmth 
and that there was no rigidity of the limbs. So they 
persisted in their efforts at resuscitation, and after 
some hours they tried a hypodermic injection of 
strychnine, and consciousness returned. 














At the Moment When I Came to Myself my eyes 
were closed and I was lying absolutely motionless. 
But on the instant my attention was caught by the 
long, slow, outgoing breath and by the movement of 
the chest which accompanied it. Doubtless this 
breath lasted only a second or two, but it seemed to 
last longer than a century. My notion of space was 
no less exaggerated than my notion of time. The 
sinking of the chest seemed to me as vast a cataclysm 
as the settling of a mountain into vawning space 
through the slow passing of the ages, and it was 
accompanied by a roaring sound astonishing in its 
intensity. The whole simple experience of this first 
breath was unique, and yet its fascination to me was 
perfectly natural; for it was the very first experience 
of a new-born, full-grown man. 

Again a century and more seemed to elapse while 
the next breath was drawn in. There was no pain 
from breathing and no consciousness of effort, but 
the rising of the chest was like the age-long upward 
grinding of a mass inconceivably great. It was, of 
course, because the process of breathing had been 
reversed that the newer experience of the indrawn 
breath seemed miraculous. Thus far the outgoing 
breath had made up my whole universe of sensation; 
such a thing as an indrawn breath was inconceivable. 
So now, to feel the expanding chest, to hear the 
sound of breathing in, so strangely different from 
the sound of breathing out, to realize the far greater 
rapidity of the incoming breath—all these things 
were amazing beyond description, like a child’s dream 
of Topsyturvy Land, or the coming of the dawn to 
one who has known only night for a long lifetime. 

These sensations were also painfully perplexing to 
me because of my previous complacent assumption 
that there was no other sensation to be experienced 
than that of the outgoing breath. Now for the first 
time my thought was confused and mental life had 
begun; comparison and contrast were made possible 
for me by means of the two different breaths, perio- 
dicity was established by their recurrence at regular 
intervals, and time was nicked out of eternity. 




















commonplace hues of that bedroom. Aladdin’s lamp never 
revealed such splendors. Everything I saw was supposed 
to be a part of myself. There were no separate objects. 
All was one great, flat picture, increased by numberless new 
details as the eyes moved to and fro. In an instant the 
eyelids closed, owing to the fierce pain of the revelation. 

Now the new universe was lost, hopelessly and totally 
lost, causing a disappointment that was near to despair. 
Yet the mind derived much consolation through seeming 
ages in reviewing the images seen in that one glance and in 
resuming the experiments in breathing. These again caused 
the eyes to open, and now so great was the eagerness to 
explore all the recovered treasure of this new world that the 
head was involuntarily turned from side to side to accom- 
modate the eyes. This movement revealed the astounding 
fact that not only the head, but, wonder of wonders! the 
shoulders and arms were obedient to the lately-discovered 
will-power. So violent were the gesticulations which fol- 
lowed that the watchers suspected delirium. But it was 
only the enthusiasm of the inventor and explorer testing 
and examining his discoveries. 

So far the only movements in the room besides my own 
had been those of the eyelids of the onlookers, the flicker of 

















This Second Breath was Longer and deeper than 
the first, and the greater muscular motion, the faint 
rustling of the clothing, were new and exhaustless objects 
of wonder. But now came a marvelous discovery. By fix- 
ing the mind on the process of breathing I found that I 
could hasten or retard or even suspend it. Thus was 
revealed the power of the will, the secret of voluntary con- 
trol. It seemed like a miracle. Heretofore | had been 
passively noting certain weird events. But now I became 
conscious that I was an agent in an order, a system of 
some kind. To be able to plan and to act was as delightful 
as it was novel. The discovery of the will was intoxicating. 

All this time there were four watchers in the room who as 
yet had noted no sign of life. For the eyes were still shut 
and the breathing was doubtless very gentle in reality, 
although seeming to the new-born man so terrific in inten- 
sity. Now, however, there came a sudden change. The 
consciousness of voluntary control over the breathing led to 
a series of experiments, sighing, panting, puffing and snort- 
ing, until the bystanders began to fear that there was some 
Serious complication. But it was only the adventurous 
sortie of a free lance into new fields of conquest—into an 
unsuspected realm of newly-discovered laws and forces 
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the lamp-flame and the swaying of the window-curtains. I 
had noticed these, but had assumed that they were motions 
of my own body, as I had not yet distinguished between 
myself and the outer world. 


Now One of the Doctors Came Toward the Bed. His 
fast-increasing size and the growing vividness of detail in his 
figure as he approached were similar to the effect I had 
already noticed in drawing my arm toward my face, yet he 
moved without any effort on my part and without any effect 
on any sense except that of sight. This was amazing. How 
could so large a feature of this great self of mine become so 
altered without the exercise of my will? And how was it 
that as my hand moved toward it it was not touched and 
pushed as my other hand had been by the same effort ? 

I could move my right or left arm asQ wished, and with 
either one I could move the other. But here was a much 
larger object which moved independently; naturally, I 
watched its hands intently —an act which led the doctors to 
suspect that there was an instinctive memory of my previous 
life, or at least a subconscious survival of former impres- 
sions, which made me feel that the hands were peculiarly 

t it no; it was merely that the doctor’s hands 


were the only things which resembled anything that I knew 

myself. His chest and arms were clothed, and his face 
meant nothing to me because I knew nothing of the appear- 
ance of my own. But his hands were like the two objects 
‘ had discovered and controlled; yet I could neither touch 
nr control them. It was my first suspicion of an external 
wort 


Had My Vanity Been Born Before This Time it would 
doubtless have been hurt by this new discovery. The only 
result of it, however, was a fresh passion for investigation. 
I had already been moving my head and arm toward the 
approaching figure, and as it now paused I continued to do 
so. Gradually the body and feet were also moved and for 
a moment the discovery of this new power distracted me. 
But an instant later I found myself slipping over the edge 
of the bed, and, wishing to keep my eyes up as high as pos- 
sible, as well as the hands I had grown accustomed to use, 
it seemed necessary to put the feet downward. This thought 
was not instinctive; it was a reasoned conclusion. How far 
down the feet would go was a matter of conjecture. After 
a long, long journey I touched the floor with them and 
quickly learned how to use them. Some have thought that 
here again there was a surviving instinct of locomotion. 
But not so; I distinctly remember learning every stage in 
the process of walking, just as a child learns, only the mind, 
being fully developed although new-born, learned with 
inconceivable rapidity. 


Of Course, My Motions Were Exceedingly Awkward at 
first, and seemed erratic. So, as I moved with intense fixity 
of purpose toward the doctor whose approach had 
aroused my curiosity, it looked like the clumsy attack 
of a delirious patient, and I was hastily caught by 
the throat. In the fierce struggle with the doctors 
which followed I suffered from ignorance of the 
tactics. Then, too, for the first time the men spoke 
aloud. It seemed like the roar of cannon to me, 
since the only sounds I had hitherto heard had been 
my own breathing, the rustling of the bedclothes, 
low whispers, and the slight shuffling of feet on the 
soft carpet. For these reasons the three doctors suc- 
ceeded in forcing me back on the bed. 

But the sequel showed the presence of almost 
superhuman powers of brain, nerve and muscle. 
The lessons of defeat were many and thorough, and 
seemed to take ages in the learning. I rose a 
veteran in the art of personal combat, and had little 
difficulty in throwing one man against the wall, 
another to the floor, and the third, the one who had 
caught me by the throat, on his back on the bed 
with my hand at his throat. How did I know 
enough to seize his throat? I did not know enough. 
I simply imitated the man’s action in seizing me in 
that way. He ceased to struggle, although his look 
of terror is photographed on my mind and to this 
day tempts me to a hearty laugh. I felt no anger 
and no tear; I had merely the desire to hold my 
opponent as he had held me. 

Although every one of the three men was larger 
than I they were powerless to change the situation. 
This fact has been thought to prove that my strength 
was unnaturally great. But I do not think it was. 
My belief is that my mind in its peculiar state knew 
no caution, was the absolute master of every muscle, 
had at instant command a set of nerves untrammeled 
by habit and sluggish voluntary movements, and 
enabled me willingly to suffer many bruises for the 
one besetting desire to gain the upper hand. Yet 
success seemed so natural that it lacked the delight 
of victory. 











Presently a Fourth Man was Summoned, and after 
a further struggle I was overpowered and bound. As 
I lay face down on the bed, with my arms tied behind 
my back and the cords cutting into the flesh, my mind 
was so fascinated by the rapid succession of exciting 
experiences and so absorbed in thinking them over 
that the painfulness of my position was scarcely 
noticed. The helplessness and, even more, the futil- 
ity of the will were heartbreaking; but it was a relief 
to find that the opposition of the four men had 
ceased. There had been no trace of fear in my mind, nor the 
slightest delirium. I had been simply ignorant of the 
motives of the men and unwilling to be interfered with in 
my investigations. Now I knew the distinction between 
the external world and myself, and had learned something 
of the limitations of the will and of muscular power. My 
memory was preternaturally vivid; every detail of sight and 
sound had been permanently photographed on my mind, 
and every process of thought was fully understood. So busy 
was I in reflecting upon all these matters that when, a little 
later, I was unbound, I made no effort to rise. 

I had still to learn the facts of daily experience. Every 
step in education had to be repeated as with a child, but my 
progress was bewildering in its rapidity when once the need 
of teaching me was appreciated by friends. I already realized 
the value of speech to others, as it was evident that at the 
sound of one person's voice another person would often act 
Gradually it came to me that I might learn to speak. I had 
still no idea that | was the same kind of being as the other 
people, for they were fully dressed and moved about with- 
out being throttled by one another and trussed up and 
thrown in bed. Yet I knew I was a being with some of the 
attributes of these talking beings. The question whether 
a man can think without a knowledge of speech is seemingly 
settled by my experience; I could think before | knew a 
word. After some harsh and inarticulate efforts I learned 
to pronounce words and hastened to repeat like a parrot 
everything I heard. This caused laughter, and, as that was 
another novelty, | continued to keep the roomful in a gale 
of merriment until apparently some sense of the pathos in 
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what appeared to be strange mental weakness brought 
the fun to an end. After that my faithful repetition of 
each sentence brought no result, and in despair I gave 
up the effort to talk. Nothing could induce me to utter 
a sound, and this doubtless appeared to be another whim 
of an unbalanced mind. 

After a while I fell into a deep sleep which lasted sev- 
eral hours. I awoke naturally the next morning, but how 
far, far back in antiquity seemed the events of the pre- 
vious evening! I thought I had been annihilated and was 
now reborn. But I clearly remembered all that had hap- 
pened and resumed my experience without confusion. It 
was full daylight. Everything in the room was dazzling; 
every color-tone was altered; the lamp was gone; the 
window was like a new scene in the picture. And here 
right away was another thing to puzzle over: as my head 
moved the window-picture was enlarged on one side and 
diminished on the other; I could not account for it, for 
I had not yet found out that there was an “ outdvors”’ 
or even another room. Whenevera person left the room 
I thought he ceased to exist as he passed the doorstep, 
and was recreated as he again passed the doorway into 
my room. I also found that when some one called a per- 
son could be summoned to the room, and so I came to 
believe it possible to create a man by mentioning his 
name. 


Another Confusing Discovery made on this first morn- 
ing was that a radical change had taken place in the 
appearance of my friends, especially the women. The 
shift from street costume to morning costume had created, 
in my opinion, anew personality; yet the face and hands 
were the same, except in color, under the daylight. I 
believed them to be different people, but with faces so like 
those I had seen the previous evening as to be almost 
identical. Even when the manner and voice were recog- 
nized as the same I concluded that the re-creation of these 
persons at the doorway had been defective and that my 
former friends were lost. When people spoke in other 
parts of the house I tried to connect the distant voices 
with persons and objects in the room, for I had no idea 
of space outside of what I could see. But this attempt 
was not satisfactory, as the voice was usually recognized 
as belonging to a person I had seen the evening before, 
but could not see now. The impression was exactly such 
as the voice of a ghost might produce, only there was no 
superstitious wonder. A disembodied voice was no more 
extraordinary to my mind than a natural voice. 

It was doubtless womanly intuition which led a friend, 
this same morning, to undertake to teach me to talk. An 
apple was brought arid the word “apple”’ spoken three 
times. This word was evidently the name of the object, 
just as ‘‘ Doctor Osgood” and ‘‘ Mr. Sargent’’ were the 
names of other objects. My only wonder was that 
“apple” did not move and respond to its name just as the 
others had, for, although different in appearance from 
those other objects, still, why should it not obey the same 
laws when its name was mentioned? I repeated the 
word, however, and was rewarded by being taught to eat 
the fruit. 

Here were new delights, the sense of smell and the 
sense of taste. The first mouthful required only a few 
seconds tochew, but time was still moving almost as slowly 
with me as on the previous evening, and during those 
few seconds the bit of apple seemed to become as much a 
part of my mouth, for instance, as my tongue. So when I 
swallowed it I seemed to have lost my tongue or the roof 
of my mouth. Indeed, it took me seemingly a year or 
more to be sure that my tongue and teeth were all right 
so that another bite could be tried. When I wished to eat 
the core, too, I was restrained and the word “‘ bad, bad,”’ 
was repeated. So, to my mind ‘‘apple” meant “food” 
and ‘“‘bad” meant ‘‘stop eating.’’ But this logical inter- 
pretation of the terms was not understood by my teacher, 
for when I repeatedly called ‘‘Apple”’ as an expression 
of hunger and a wish for more food it was supposed to 
show a harmful desire for fruit. So I remained hungry 
and concluded that this was the one and only experience 
in eating I should ever have. 


My Next Lesson in Speech Was “Watch.” But when I 
tried to eat that, too, I was again warned, ‘‘ Bad, bad.”’ 
So ‘‘watch” was not ‘‘apple,” although it had a slight 
odor and taste. Its ticking, I thought, was conversation, 
as I had not heard the sound until the watch was brought 
near and it seemed to cease when the watch was taken 
away. ‘‘Soap” was the next lesson. Fortunately, the 
watch had made me cautious, and the soap was only 
slightly bitten before I was vigorously warned, “ Bad.” 
So I “bad” at once; the taste was instantly unpleasant. 

Later, after | had learned the words ‘‘red,’’ “ pink,’’ 
“white”? and “green,’’ a hen passed just outside the 
window and my teacher called it “‘black hen.’’ To me 
this seemed one word, “‘blackhen.’’ Soon another hen 
went past, but it was white. I at once called it ‘‘ white 
blackhen.” All such first mistakes were seriously per- 
sistent, for what the new mind seized so quickly it retained 
with troublesome fidelity. Several weeks after I had 
been fully restored to my usual life I caught myself 
referring to a many-colored flock of hens as ‘‘a flock of 
blackhens,” and to this day the phrases, ‘white black 
hen” and “gray black hen,’’ do not seem inconsistent 
merely to my ear. 

In all my language-learning not a single word was 
remembered from the old life. Even in reading, the 
simplest word was wholly unknown unless it had already 
been taught to me; but on being seen a second time a 
word was instantly familiar, no matter how difficult it 
was. Russian and Arabic, although they had never been 
familiar in my previous life, were acquired with the same 
phenomenal quickness as English, Hebrew and Greek. 
As to the piano, I could play simple music on it after only 
two hours’ instruction and practice. But as this had been 
a familiar instrument in my life before the accident, a 
banjo was brought and in an hour or so I could play it 
fairly well, although in the former life I could not have 
even tuned it. I sincerely wish that I had never been 
‘“‘cured,’’ because the extraordinary quickness and ease 
with which I learned in my peculiar state would have 
made all the learning of the world available in two or 
three years if the faculties I then possessed had retained 
even half their power. 

Music gave me more intense delight than anything 
else during these strange days. Fortunately, the first 
selection | heard was one of Rubinstein’s played on the 


piano. That experience has now taught me that before 
then I had heard. only the combination of tones. And it is 
better so for the every-day man. To feel the soul of 
music, as I did in my new state, is to make practical, daily 
life almost impossible. But at the same time my ear 
detected at once the mechanical! defects of the piano key- 
board—the fact that, as every tuner knows, the black 
keys are tuned not to the true tone, but to a compromise 
tone between the true ones—and caused me real distress 
because of this unusual acuteness of hearing. Later, to 
test this peculiar faculty, three persons struck strongly 
with both hands a chord in six octaves at once, but occa- 
sionally at the same time struck a false note very softly 
among the crashing sounds of the true chord. It was 
clearly heard and resented by a shudder, although it could 
not be detected by the performers themselves. 


Another Strange Faculty Developed in the new life 
seemed to indicate telepathic power or the presence of a 
sixth sense. For instance, whenever any one held a coin 
concealed in one hand I could tell unerringly in which 
hand it was hidden; or if only a pretense of holding the 
coin were made I could tell at once that it was not in 
either hand. Again, if something were hidden in a dis- 
tant part of the house with which I was wholly unfa- 
miliar I could go upstairs or downstairs, as the case 
might be, directly to the right room, and without hesita- 
tion or doubt open the drawer or cabinet or closet where 
the object was concealed as unerringly as a carrier pigeon 
flies home. I did not see nor hear the object, nor, in any 
sense of the word, perceive it; I simply knew it was there. 
Was this ‘‘second sight’? or thought-transference? I 
think it was the latter, for there was no evidence of 
perception by means of any one of the five known 
senses. It was as though some one had told me where 
the object was, yet there was no recognition of any 
voice or words; there was merely the positive knowledge 
of the location. The experiments are well attested by 
intelligent and accurate witnesses and have been ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by the scientific men who investi- 
gated the case. 

Still another curious phase of my condition was that 
even after I had learned to distinguish between myself 
and the outer world and to comprehend that there was a 
universe completely independent of me in conduct and 
mental life, I still did not dream that anybody or anything 
had existed before me. So, when I realized that I was a 
human being like those about me, yet that I had to learn 
to walk and talk, I came to wonder why these other 
human beings had walked and talked almost when I first 
knew them; why they were immediately able to do things 
which I had to learn in what seemed to me a slow and 
complicated manner. I might, perhaps, have decided that 
I was in some way deficient or imperfect but for the con- 
tinued evidence of my ability to acquire all the coveted 
accomplishments one by one and even to surpass other 
people in quickness and acuteness. 


Gradually, After | Had Learned to Talk and had heard 
repeatedly of the previous life of my friends, I accepted 
the idea that they had existed before, but the suggestion 
that I myself had also lived formerly struck me as pre- 
posterous. I knew better. Then I was shown a pho- 
tograph of myself fully dressed as other men were. I 
had already learned to use a mirror, and I had to 
acknowledge that the face in the photograph was the 
same as the one I had seen reflected in the glass. But 
while I, therefore, admitted that my body had existed 
before, I was positive that I had never been conscious in 
that previous life. It was nonsense to suggest that I had 
forgotten it; I had forgotten absolutely nothing in my 
new life, and did not know the meaning of the word 
“forget.”’ Therefore, my previous life must have been un- 
conscious; but if so, how about these other people? Were 
they conscious or did they move about unconsciously ? 

This problem puzzled me not a little, but I finally 
became convinced of the possibility of unconscious life 
and motion by noticing that I altered my position during 
sleep without being aware of it. Hardly had | reached 
this conclusion, however, when the possibility of forget- 
ting was forced upon my attention. The discovery was 
a marvelous one. It was after several days of hard study 
that I found I had forgotten one of a long list of words. 
Hitherto it had not been that remembering was difficult, 
but that forgetting was impossible. So it was amazing 
to be vaguely conscious that I had just heard and spoken 
this word among many others and yet could not recall it. 
The effect of this discovery was farreaching. I was able 
to understand what memory is. I learned that one can 
forget even a conscious experience. If this were true in 
one instance it might, of course, be true in many others, 
and so I came to accept the possibility of total forgetful- 
ness. Besides, I soon learned that my friends’ statements 
about other matters were always true, so I was at last 
obliged to believe what they told me about my previous 
life; and now I was tormented by a passionate curiosity 
to learn about that life and by a feeling of chagrin that 
I was dependent on others for the information. 


It Was Several Weeks Before the Solution of this sit- 
uation was found. Meanwhile, besides learning to talk, 
read, write, play musical instruments and understand 
several languages, I also became proficient, soon after my 
bodily health was restored, in various exercises, including 
driving and riding—all of which were acquired with 
amazing ease. Riding I grew especially fond of, and as in 
my new life I had never had any experience in accidents 
or injuries, I was inclined to ride with reckless abandon. 
As a result, one day about two weeks after my first acci- 
dent, while making a sharp turn at high speed, a stirrup 
broke and I was again thrown heavily, this time on my 
back. Luckily, this second accident occurred at the 
gateway of my~home. I was soon looked after, and 
although my spine was slightly injured there were no 
serious results. But my education was carried a point 
further by this severe lesson in the need of prudence and 
moderation. 

Three weeks later, on being released from surgical care, 
I was taken by the psychologists who had become inter- 
ested in my case to the State Institute of Pathology in 
New York City, where I was subjected to a series of 
searching physical and mental tests. My brother went 
with me and was inclined to object to some of the tes 
but gave way when assured that the needs of scic ore 
required them. As I look back on my strange experience 
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now I see that my childlike ignorance of everything except 
what I had learned in my new life made me reticent from 
the beginning about various things and so hampered 
investigators. For instance, for thirty hours after the 
accident I suffered intensely from a pain in my head, but 
said nothing about it because I supposed that it was a 
natural condition of life. Then it stopped for a while, but 
I did not yet know whether the pain or its absence was 
the normal state of feeling. When the pain returned, 
however, I mentioned it to my friends, and they, of 
course, concluded that it was a new symptom, and to this 
day the medical reports retain the statement that ‘‘a 
severe pain in the top of the head developed on Saturday 
morning, thirty-six hours after the accident.’”’ Later the 
pain finally stopped and I learned that bodily comfort 
may be a natural condition of man’s life. 

Still another instance concerned my dreams. Almost 
from the beginning of my new life there were two kinds 
—one of the ordinary dream dealing with my life since 
the accident and full of the usual inconsistencies; the 
other dealing with the events of my previous life, un- 
recognized and, therefore, almost ignored by me, they 
seemed so purely fanciful. When I did happen to tell 
about them, however, they were found to be vivid 
reproductions of the more dramatic experiences of my 
former life, scenes of peril and suffering, never incon- 
sistent with reason nor with such happenings in the 
past as my friends were able to verify. This fact 
aroused much interest among the specialists as being 
of great scientific importance, and they spent many 
a night prodding me for more material. But I was 
unable during my waking hours to remember any de- 
tail which had not been involuntarily pictured during 
my sleep. 


Very Early One Morning, about a week after my 
removal to New York, I woke up with my former memo- 
ries once more. Of course, I was wholly unaware that six 
weeks had gone by since I was last myself. It was a 
quarter-past three, and when I looked out I recognized 
familiar New York instead of the country where I had 
been living. I was puzzled and roused my brother in 
order to find out how we came to be in the city. As soon 
as he realized from my manner and speech that I had 
recovered he became so jubilant that I could get no 
explanation from him, and concluded that a practical 
joke had been played on me. Presently he rushed from 
the room and returned with a doctor, a total stranger to 
me. He began to question me closely, showing a strange 
familiarity with my personal life, and as I had no idea 
that I was his patient I naturally resented his inquiries. 
Even when the situation was explained I could not credit 
their statements until suddenly I noticed that, although 
it was now only half-past four, dawn was breaking. My 
last memories were of spring mornings when dawn came 
much later. Then, too, I became aware of a feeling of 
extreme bodily exhaustion and also of a pain in the spine, 
the result of my horseback accident three weeks before. 
In this way I became convinced at last, after more than 
an hour’s talk, during which I felt very much mystified, 
the doctor wrote constantly, and my brother was beside 
himself with delight. Then an intense drowsiness over- 
powered me, every effort failed to keep me awake, and | 
sank into a profound sleep. 

Five hours later I woke up again, but I was now back 
in my life of the last six weeks and had totally forgotten 
all the years of the old life and even my awakening earlier 
in the morning. This was but the first of a series of 
changes from one life to the other, sometimes only an 
hour apart, sometimes with an interval of several days 
between; sometimes taking place during sleep and some- 
times while dressed and outdoors. In these latter in- 
stances I always sank into a heavy sleep with a total 
loss of sensation; pins could be pushed into my flesh 
without any effect, although I felt a good deal of pain 
from these wounds when I woke up. My attendants 
could tell instantly on my awaking in which state I 
was, partly by a difference in my language and partly by 
the fact that if I were my old self my manner was more 
serious and reserved. The changes caused considerable 
embarrassment to others as well as to me. Once the 
sleep from which I could not be roused fell on me when I 
was riding in a street car, and when | woke I had changed 
from my old to my new life and was bewildered by my 
strange surroundings; and repeatedly when I woke up in 
the morning after either transition | could not find my 
clothing. 


For Two Weeks This Double Life Continued, and then 
for the first time I had a simultaneous glimpse of both 
lives. It was miraculous. Still, the possibility of combin- 
ing them did not occur to me until a doctor suggested it. 
Reason said: No, it cannot be done. Curiosity said: Try 
it. Two days later the chance came and I seized it. The 
battle was a fierce one. I became very weak and only 
half conscious. The medical records show a perilously 
low heart action. Worst of all, there was no result. Two 
days later still I resumed the struggle. But the desired 
result still seemed totally impossible, the personalities 
were so hopelessly distinct. I could have chosen either 
one easily. At last, however, I realized that it rested with 
my will to choose both together. The moment I said ‘I 
will,’’ the cure was instantaneous and permanent. 

The physical lassitude and mental sluggishness that 
lasted for hours afterward cannot be described. Indeed, 
it was many days before I could grasp a question at once 
and reply with the promptness of an intelligent person. ! 
had lost fifteen pounds in this trying struggle of four days, 
and, more than all, I had lost forever the abnormal 
power that made the learning of a new language as easy 
as the writing of a letter. But relatives were comforted, 
friends were relieved, and science had written a new 
chapter; so regrets were out of place. 


More Than Twelve Years Have Elapsed since this weird 
chapter in my life was thus closed—I trust, forever. The 
blending of the abnormal new life of nine weeks with the 
natural old one of twenty-four years was, as I have 
stated, complete and enduring. From that tin 
have had no desire to renew my brief experie: 


babyhood, and no feeling that I was likely to | 

*c whether I would or no. Now, at the age of :-six, | 
s-ave here retold the strange story in the hope t by this 
means I may be rid once and for all of the : itv of 


ever recurring to it. 
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: i | His Old Sweethearts ql 
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i | A Thirty-Minute Parlor Play 
| 
1H) ; 
Hl | By Mrs. George T. Palmer 
| {| | ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. B. DILLON 
4 HIS entertain- eyes when they pulled me out of 
vue comers: CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES hone smneiben! Ag ager 


gaged. AssoonasI had finished 
prep school, and had finished 
college, and had finished law 
school, and had built up a prac- 
tice, we were going to be mar- 
ried. But that took too long 


ten girls repre- 
| senting the “‘old 
sweethearts,” 
and one man 
representing 
“The Bache- 


THE BACHELOR: Business suit or even- 
ing dress. 

BETTIE: A schoolgirl in short skirt and 
apron, with hair done in braids, carry- 
ing a Slate and a large apple. 

KATE: A young girl, wearing a sweater 
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’ lor.” Of course and a Tam-o’-shanter cap. for her. They tell me she mar- 
4 | it may be given with fewer girls BLANCHE: An actress, with large hat, ried a fish merchant from down 
| { if desired, as the girls appearing striking furs, and dashing costume. East and has toride in an auto- 

















mobile because she can’t carry 
her diamonds on foot. No, this 
can’t be from Kate. Maybe, 
though, it’s from Blanche. 


in the earlier tableaux may ELIZABETH: A college girl in cap and 
change costumes and appear in gown. 
the later ones. If this is done, MILDRED: A winter girl in furs, or tobog- 
however, more than one dress gan costume, carrying a pair of skates 
rehearsal should be held, to be or snowshoes. 
sure that sufficient time for the CLARA: Asummer girl, all in white, with 
changes in costume is allowed. a big straw hat. 
The entertainment can be given JEANNETTE: A girl in riding-habit, carry- 
in any house, and requires little ing a whip or hunting-crop. 
preparation and practically no HELEN: A débutante in evening gown. 
financial outlay, as nearly every TEGIA: A striking young widow, 
girl will have in her own ward- stunningly gowned in black. 
robe at least two or three of the Mary: Girl with wedding gown and veil, 
costumes required. ; : carrying a bride’s bouquet. 

All that is necessary is a gilt 
frame large enough for the girls 
to appear in one after another 


>< BET TIE > 
Oh 








Tableau: An actress, with large 
hat, striking furs, and dash- 
ing costume. 

















There was the real, whirlwind 
devotion of my young life! 
She told me I was the only man 
who had ever understood her— 
and she called mea man! She 
said she had thrown over a 
millionaire because she simply 
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as their cues are given. This frame should be well 
lighted and covered with pink tarletan. The poses may 
be left to the girls themselves. The Bachelor sits in an 
easy-chair nearby, beside a library table, upon which 
his accumulated mail is piled. As he opens the letters 
during most of the entertainment much of the text may 
be written in these letters if desired. This will save 
memorizing a large part of the soliloquy. 

The Bachelor begins to open his accumulated mail. 

(Speaks musingly.) Well! This is cheerful! It’s 
very much like reading one’s own obituary. Here’s a 
letter from Uncle Ben in which he says: ‘‘ You used to 
be such a polite, accommodating little chap, you were 
always my favorite’’—reads very much as though he 
had just received news of my death. (Opens another 
letter.) Aunt Bettie writes: ‘‘So you are to be married ! 
Remember, my dear, that I always loved you as I 
would my own child.” That’s the kind of letter I 
should expect to receive the morning I was to be 
hanged! And all these fond farewells and pathetic 
testimonials because, at the discreet age of thirty-two, 
I have decided to be married. 


it twice. An Old Sweetheart of Yours.” 

An old sweetheart of mine? That’s definite. I half 
recognize the writing—and yet it’s pretty hard to pick 
a handwriting out of twenty years of varied attach- 
ments. An old sweetheart of mine! Let mesee. Who 
were they? Not little Bettie, surely. She couldn’t 
write that well. 


Tableau: A schoolgirl in short skirt and apron, with hair | 
done in braids, carrying a slate and a iarge apple. | 








She was a dear little girl. Gracious, how devoted I 
was to her! I used to carry her books to school and 
share my treasures with her. I’ve been thrashed a 
dozen times on her account, and I gloried in every 
thrashing. How she used to hurt me by her childish 
thoughtlessness; and then she would heal my wounds 
with one caress. She must be a grown-up woman now— 
a sweet littke woman making some one happy. Yes, 
she was an old sweetheart of mine; but Bettie couldn’t 
have written this—she couldn’t have “tried it twice.” 
Let me see. Maybe this note has come from Kate. 


Tabieau: A young girl, wearing a sweater and a Tam-o’- 
shanter cap. 
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What a bully little girl she was! How she cheered for 
our football team and how the big tears stood in her 


couldn’t live without me. She used to ride in glass- 
front hacks to save her voice, and she would wear no 
gloves upon-her dainty handi""' ~ * Lough om for 
her. She was headed straight up tor grand opera; but 
that didn’t affect her appetite to any great extent. Gee! 
How I howled the night she got a curtain call—and 
there was nothing but orchids for Blanchie! And then 
Father came in response to a sight draft, and he put his 
foot firmly on Blanchie and me. He got back the things 
that I had pawned, but it left me crushed. I should 
have died of a broken heart sure if I had not met 
Elizabeth a month later at the Junior Promenade. 





———— 
| Tableau A college girl in cap and gown, holding a book. 











Elizabeth! She was one of those exalted, soul-stirring, 
inspiring maidens who led me to see the error of my 
ways. She used to write me letters in idiomatic Latin, 
which I had to have translated by a studious friend from 
Iowa. She embroidered a hatband for me, all done in 
forget-me-nots. In two weeks, under Bessie’s guidance, 


As we sat close together on a toboggan I realized how 
puerile and childish my other affections had been. I 
realized that one only loves once in real and deadly 
earnest. When I saw her first she pelted me with snow- 
balls on Capitol Hill, and I surrendered without resist- 
ance. I was satisfied that when a pair of youngsters 
can hold hands on the porch for two hours at ten below 
zero they have the genuine symptoms. But, some 
way or another, it didn’t develop just right. Mildred 
encouraged the attentions of a perfect bevy of other fel- 
lows, and treated me with alternating devotion and 
indifference, which kept me jumping from the summit 
of elation to the depths of despondency like an ante- 
lope. When spring came the usual thaw came with it, 
and when I met Clara in June Mildred had melted 
down completely and simply trickled out of my life. 


Tableau: A summer girl in white, with a big straw hat. | 


When I first saw Clara I had grown weary of ama- 
teurs. Clara admitted that she had been engaged to 
a youth at Newport and pleaded guilty to several little 
affairs at Narragansett, Mackinaw, South Haven and 
West Point. But they had been merely summer fan- 
cies. Ours was the genuine, all-wool, fast-colored 
devotion and the kind that comes in bloom at first 
sight. I called, her Clara the first day and we were 
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| ; Married! Well, I never thought [ should actually I was in training for a degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

F come to it. Even when we became engaged last June I When she married another man very suddenly I lost i 
was satisfied that February would never come. But almost all of my religious enthusiasm and. became a con- 

Hl it’s here—and tomorrow is the day. Here are some firmed woman-hater. That lasted for as long as three 4 

i more testimonials and another series of touching fare- months, but was smashed into a thousand pieces at the i 

HI wells. What’s this? (Picks up a dainty nole.) ice carnival, because it was there that I met Mildred. 

i Ah! Here's a cheerful one! It quite encourages me. _ 

i ( Reads.) ‘“Ever so glad to hear about it. It’s the ie ; a eT ISIE 

1) best thing you ever did in your life. I know: I’ve tried Tableau: A winter girl in furs, carrying skates or snowshoes. 
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The Doctor of the Future 


How He Will Prevent Sickness Instead of, as Now, Curing It 
i By Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D. 

















VERY human institution originated as a make- 
shift. Danger is the mother of wit and 
even most of our sciences were born in 
emergencies. The first astronomer .was a 
rain-doctor, a caster of horoscopes, an averter 
of evil stars. The first chemist dealt in 
charms and amulets, in mad-stones and love- 
philters, and later spent his life in the search 
for the Elixir of Youth and the Philos- 
opher’s Stone. Naturally, the practice of medicine 
began with the hurried administration of herbs and roots 
as antidotes, the driving away of disease demons with 
tom-toms and incantations, and for generations after it 
had emerged into the light of reason it chiefly occupied 
itself with reducing fevers, emptying poisoned stomachs, 
tying spurting arteries, purging, bliste ring, bleeding. In 
short, the doctor always has been, and is yet, what our 
Indian wards would term “‘ The- Man-Called-in-a-Hurry’ 
to do something right away quick. Hence the extraor- 
dinary but now departed vogue of emetics, purgatives and 
the lancet—relics of barbarism all. 

In the language of Scripture his function has been 
chiefly to pull his neighbor’s ox—or the other qua¢ruped 
—out of a pit. He has been a general Fme: nan, 
and the profession a sort of social ‘Wrecking ¢ 4 

‘‘Breakdown Gang,”’ for so » ‘ 
cult to consider him seriously in ay hey 
this is precisely what the New Dy cunandi 
be regarded in i itleront light, as 1 preventer instead ot a 
cur an a e promoter of health instead of a mere 

re 4 disease. We doctors want to be 
Ls ei) in tle minds of our patients with the grocer, 
the teocher and the builder instead of the druggist and 
tiie undertaker. 
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The Financial Relation Between Doctor and Patient 


NE of the greatest obstacles to this forward step is 

the ancient and time-honored financial relation 
between doctor and patient, the principle on which the 
doctor is paid. What can the physician do in the effective 
prevention of disease if he is never called until after the 
patient is ‘‘sick enough to need a doctor”? Is it reason- 
able to expect the medical profession to devote its best 
energies to the prevention of disease when it is paid only 
in proportion to the amount of sickness that actually 
occurs? It is one of the finest and most convincing proofs 
that human nature has something more in it than pure 
selfishness—that gold is not the thing which man prizes 
most highly—to find that the medical profession, even 
under this absurd and irrational system of remuneration 
has been, in season and out of season, for generations 
past, the most persistent foe of disease, the most unselfish 
advocate of, and insister upon, sanitary reforms. No 
claim for anything heroic or angelic in doctors on this 
score. Simply that they are men like other men, and the 
two things that a real man most loves to do are: first, to 
fight; and second, to be of service to his country. We 
doctors have grown to hate disease instinctively, as a 
terrier hates a polecat—to attack it on all occasions, 
whether it touches us or not, and to hound it eagerly to 
its lair for the sheer joy of battle and the chase. 

We are tired of being so exclusively called to “lock the 
stable door after the horse is stolen.’’ We are not so much 
losing faith in drugs as gaining confidence in Nature and 
her remedies: fresh air, pure water, sound food, exercise 
and sleep. These are the only remedies we really believe 
in as means of permanent cure or genuine improvement 
of the race. Drugs are mere stop-gaps; tourniquets on 
a spurting artery, of priceless value in emergencies, but 
only of most temporary utility. We would a hundred 
times rather prevent a germ or a poison from getting into 
the body than inject an antidote or an antitoxin after it 
has pierced the citadel. Drugs or mental influence may 
help, but Nature alone cures. 

Coéperation, solidarity, mutual helpfulness is the key- 
note of the century. Originally the doctor had to fight 
disease single-handed with such weapons as he carried at 
his saddle-bow. Then it was found necessary to unite 
with his fellow-physicians for coéperative study and inves- 
tigation, first of the cure and then of the causes of disease. 
Thanks to the new science of bacteriology, born of this 
medical coéperation, the causes of most of our deadliest 
diseases have been clearly and unmistakably discovered. 
Now a further step in co6peration is necessary, and that is 
the assistance of the community to stamp out these dis- 
eases bodily by removing both their causes and the condi- 
tions which favor them. The ideal of the New Doctor is 





Service—service to the people, with the people, for the 
people. We have pushed the battle against disease 


almost as far as we can, unaided; now we are calling for 
help from the community. 


Assumption of Sanitary Functions by the State 


HIS new fighting shoulder-to-shoulder of physician 

and patient is coming about in two ways. First, and 
at present most striking, is the assumption of hygienic 
and sanitary functions by the State. This is rapidly 
becoming a prominent—and bids fair soon to be the lead- 
ing—political question of the day, involving, as it does, 
problems not merely of health and happiness, but also 
of efficiency, of crime and dependency, of economics 
and morality. No further reference need be made to 
this feature of the union between the doctor and the 
community except that within fifty years at least from one- 
fourth to one-third of our present number of physicians to 
the thousand of population will be in the employ of the 
State and devoted to what may be broadly termed the 
social treatment of disease, as health officers, school phy- 
sicians, mine and factory inspectors, directors of food 


production and superintendents of prisons and asylums. 
Crime is, broadly considered, largely a medical problem 
Probably one-fourth of our criminals are born so and 
could be recognized and isolated before they could do any 
harm, as easily as so many epileptics or imbeciles, while 
half of them are made so by bad hygienic or social sur- 
roundings in childhood. Put our criminal and defective 
classes in the care of intelligent physicians and biologists 
instead of stupid policemen and ignorant, precedent- 
worshiping lawyers, and the crime problem would be 
half solved within three decades. 


Physicians Should be Engaged by the Year 


HERE is no longer any question that the health 
officer, the public physician, should devote himself 
chiefly to prevention. The problem now is how the pri- 
vate physician, or family doctor, may be enabled to do 
the same. The spirit of our present scheme of relations 
between patient and physician might be summed up as: 
‘““Millions for cure, but not more than ten cents for pre- 
vention.” It is so arranged as to insure the maximum of 
dosing and drugging with the minimum of prevention. It 
is, of course, both our privilege and our duty to point out 
d © give him the 
pre pt iste discomfort, 
the dd or caused his 
: n to refor uture. Much 
infuenc e tor permanent Cure cai ve alu is exerted in this 
way. But by many of our patients this excellent and 
wholesome advice is looked upon as a dose of scolding to 
be swallowed with the medicine and then forgotten. 

One of the chief reasons for the futility of this advice is 
that it costs nothing. What the patient pays for is the 
prescription— the advice is thrown in gratis. And, as that 
grotesque but shrewd philosopher and student of human 
nature, Josh Billings, long ago remarked: ‘‘Whut people 
gits fer nothin’ they ginerally valleys at about whut they 
give fer it!”” Make a patient pay for advice, whether he 
gets a prescription or not, and he is at least five times as 
likely to follow it. 

To meet these new conditions, the increasing desire of 
the better class of physicians to do more radical and effect- 
ive health work, and the increasing demand of the more 
intelligent class of patients for sound, hvgienic advice and 
instruction how to live, instead of drugs, a readjustment 
of our relations would be highly advisable. The plan 
suggested for consideration is, briefly: That physicians 
should be engaged by the year instead of by the visit or 
case. That each individual or family should engage a 
medical attendant for a term of twelve months, agreeing 
to pay him a specified salary in advance, either in full or 
in quarterly or semi-annual payments, as preferred. For 
this sum, which would vary according to the size and 
financial and social position of the household, the physi- 
cian would agree to examine thoroughly every member 
of it at least twice a year and to render all medical serv- 
ices required except Operations or treatments demanding 
the skill and training of a specialist. The physician 
would further agree, in consideration of the sum specified, 
to make an annual or semi-annual inspection of the san- 
itary condition of the house and premises of his client, 
and to offer such suggestions as he saw fit in regard to the 
diet or habits of life of the family; in short, to act as 
general adviser on all matters of hygiene or therapeutics. 
The system might briefly, and perhaps not inaptly, be 
described as a scheme of ‘‘health insurance.” 


Sanitary Inspector, Health Adviser and Physician 


HE advantages of such a plan are obvious. Certain 
objections to it, perhaps, equally so. To take the 
former first, the new relation would make us not merely 
physicians, but also sanitary inspectors and health advis- 
ers to all our families. We could condemn the well which 
was too near the cesspool or privy-vault without having 
to wait for typhoid to break out in the family. We could 
screen the water-butt or kerosene the duck pond or 
aquatic garden, instead of adding the annoyance of 
quinine to the discomforts of malaria. We could, per- 
sonally, see that windows would open and bedrooms 
would ventilate, instead of waiting until the flower of the 
flock was smitten with the White Plague of the North. 
We could order removed the garbage-heaps and manure- 
piles which breed that not least of the plagues of Egypt, 
the fly. We could weigh one child and measure another 
and take the blood count of a third, and detect malnu- 
trition, arrested development and anemia at their very 
beginnings, then regulate food, exercise and school hours 
accordingly. We could discover tuberculosis in the stage 
when nine-tenths of it can be cured. We could follow 
the children of our families to their schoolrooms, the 
adults to their offices and workshops, and thus make 
the pressure upon insanitary schoolhouses, unventilated 
workshops and stuffy offices too powerful to be resisted. 
Should any of our family clientéle fall ill they would 
not have the slightest inducement to delay consulting us. 
Indeed, moved by a not unnatural desire to get their 
money’s worth out of us they would probably hasten to 
do so at once. This would put us in control of the case 
in those hours or days which are worth at least five times 
as much for curative purposes as any which succeed them. 
Nine times out of ten a case seen early is a case half cured. 
We would be perfectly at liberty to make as many visits 
as we thought best, without being accused of ‘running 
up a bill,”’ and to keep the patient under observation and 
care until we were satisfied that every possible danger of 
relapse or complication was over and he was really cured. 
As it is now, half our patients disappear from our view 
just as soon as they begin to feel markedly better, believ- 
ing that the medicine will complete the cure and unwilling 


to incur the expense of further visits. Fully half, if not 
two-thirds, of our most serious chronic troubles of the 
heart, the kidneys, the brain and the nervous system are 
the results of half-cured attacks of acute infectious dis- 
eases, from “‘colds”’ and tonsilitis to typhoid. 


Most of the Objections Could be Obviated 


OW as to the objections. They are real, and some of 

them weighty, but most of them could be obviated 
by a little intelligent planning and mutual consideration. 
First of all would be the difficulty of fixing an appropriate 
fee for services of such variable character and incalc ulable 
amount. But, of course, the law of averages runs in sick- 
ness just as it does in births, deaths, incomes and life 
expectancies, and as there are scores of companies now 
that insure against sickness, and hundreds that insure 
against death, for a fixed annual sum, there would be 
little serious difficulty in working out, from the data 
afforded by our census reports and vital statistics, an 
average ‘‘morbidity”’ per capita for each age, sex and 
social condition in the community. From this could be 
constructed a scale of annual payment which would be 
reasonably certain to cover the average expenses for 
medical attendance of each individual and family, and by 
a mutual agreement between the medical societies and 
the community these could be adopted as fees, just like 
the present fees charged for visits, tor office treatments, 
for operations, for confinements, etc. However, if this 
objection be too strenuously insisted upon, it would be 
perfectly feasible to divide the scheme in two, as it were, 
and let each individual or family engage a physician to 
inspect his house and place of business and examine each 
member thoroughly at least twice a year for a fixed sum, 
and then to render the medical services required, either 
at a fixed rate per visit or treatment or according to the 
usual fee bill of the locality. 

Unfortunately, any arrangement for medical services 
by the year would be looked upon with suspicion by a 
considerable percentage of the medical profession, on 
account of the bad odor into which this plan of attend- 
ance has been brought by the friendly societies, sick- 
benefit clubs and fraternal organizations on this side of 
the Atlantic, in England and France, and the ‘‘ Kranken- 
Kassen”’ in Germany and Austria. This is not due to 
any inherent vice of the plan, but simply to the fact that 
these clubs have, for the most part, been formed chiefly 


for the purpose of getting medical attendance of some 
sort for their members at the lowest possible rate. They 
go about the matter in the most mercenary fashion 


imaginable, advertising the number of their members and 
the great social and practical advantages to be derived 
from the honor of becoming their physician, and then 
invite bids for the job lot of work from all the impe- 
cunious physicians of the neighborhood. The result, 
naturally, has been that contracts have been taken at 
ridiculously and outrageously low rates, such as twenty- 
five and even fifteen cents a visit, medicine included, with 
the inevitable concomitant that the work has been badly 
and hastily done and the services often of the poorest 
quality. 


Expense and Practical Bearings of Such a Plan 


INALLY, as to the expense and practical bearings of 

such a readjustment. At first sight these would 
appear to be the greatest stumbling-block; but, as a 
matter of fact, they would form one of its greatest advan- 
tages. We should be enabled to take advantage of the 
two great principles, codperation and the law of averages 
and instead of either underpaying the doctor or Bibi 
ing the patient we should be enabled to save money for 
both. This is the kernel of good in the sick club and 
benefit societies’ plan, and while it has been used almost 
exclusively for the benefit of the patient there is no 
reason why it might not, like every good bargain, be 
made profitable to both parties. ‘‘But,’’ some one will 
at once ask, ‘“‘how can any adjustment possibly be made 
by which the community shall pay little or nothing more 
and yet get better and more useful service and at the same 
time the doctor receive no less?” 

The problem is a wide and interesting one. But the 
answer may be briefly phrased in the statement that the 
community could abundantly well afford to pay twice 
what it now does for being cured and patched up as best 
may be, for being kept well and avoiding the frightful 
waste of time, life, money and nerve strain due to pre- 
ventable disease. The doctor, on the other hand, could 
well afford to render medical services for an average of less 
than half his present fees, if he could get these fees from 
all his patients and be reasonably sure of collecting them. 

As the situation stands now, nearly one-fourth of the 
community is treated at hospitals, dispensaries and other 
charitable institutions. Another fourth the doctor treats 
for nothing, through the involuntary mechanism of ina- 
bilitv to collect his bill or of reductions on account of 
poverty. And scarcely one-half of the community pays 
him according to the rates laid down in the fee bills, 
which, naturally, have to be made large enough to cover. 

This is bad economics in every way. The free hospitals 
and dispensaries encourage pauperism, not to say 
‘‘sponging,”’ and are attended by hundreds of thousands 
of individuals in comfortable and even comparatively 
well-to-do circumstances. While, on the other hand, 


hundreds of thousands of the self- -respectin« r, who 
would gladly pay a moderate fee every mo ery 
year out of their wages to have ‘‘a doctor vn,” 
as they express it, feel unable to mee egular 
“6 .. ” : > 
doctor’s charges,’ and hence either go t« vitals, 
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~ Why Working-Girls Fall Into Temptation 


A Few Real Stories From the Lives of Real Girls 


Edited by Florence Kelley, Secretary of The National Consumers’ League 


HE shopping public has an increasingly 
uneasy consciousness that in the cheapness 
of its purchases it may be profiting by the 
hard lives of these, its indirect employees. 
But up to this time it has had no means 
of knowing what wages are paid to those 
who serve it in stores and factories. The 
following direct statements of earnings 
and expenses have been made by self- 

supporting women and girls to Miss S. B. Ainslie for the 

National Consumers’ League. The statements are as accu- 
rate as it is possible for one who is not a stenographer to 
make the written reproduction of spoken words. For two 
years we have been striving thus to get light upon the 
standard of living of women and girls away from home, who 
depend wholly upon themselves for their livelihood. It is 
our belief that these statements are the first attempt to 
show in print what girls actually get in food, shelter, sav- 
ings and recreation in return for their work, and under what 
terrible pressure of temptation they live, both those who 
succumb, and those who, like the women and girls here 

described, continue to follow the straight and narrow path. 


A Factory Girl at $6 a Week When Working Full Time 


AUDE was a girl of twenty, apparently intelligent, 
l tending an envelope machine for $6 a week after 
three years and a half of wage-earning. She was an attract- 
ve -looking American girl. But she earned $6 only when 
she was working ‘‘full time.’’ Of twenty-two weeks at this 
work she had been busy the full fifty-three hours during 
only eleven weeks and a half, earning $6. She had worked 
half time eight weeks and a half at a wage of $3, and two 
weeks brought an income of only $1.50 each. She had in 
idle times done a little sewing for friends, making alto- 
gether $2.50. Thus her income for five months had been 
$100. 

She and her sister share a room in a tenement. each paying 
$3 a week to an aunt for this with board and some washing. 
his girl does part of her own washing, in addition to mak- 


ing all her own clothes and some of her sister’s. 


' She was 


ecomingly dressed, although the material of her clothes 
was cheap and very thin despite the chill of the weather. 
Her skill enabled her to have a spring suit, consisting of coat, 
skirt and jumper, for $5.20, the cost of the material. 

It was learned from trustworthy sources that Maude 
moved very often, and it was suspected that this was due to 


ILLUSTRATION BY P. J. MONAHAN 


failure to pay her board regularly. She was willing, also, to 
accept her ‘‘ good times” from any source, so some of them 
were due to chance man acquaintances met on the street. 
Her choice seemed to be between this life and one of prac- 
tical starvation of her natural youthful thirst for pleasure. 
Her work was uninteresting and offered no prospect either 
of increasing interest or advancing income. It offered not 
even steady opportunity to earn $6 a week the year round 
It offered but one certain outlook: that of deadly monotony, 
a slow, sure killing of her youth with its charm and joy in 
life. She might marry and escape, or she might go a step too 
far in her thoughtless acceptance of pleasure from any one 
who offered it. 


A Department-Store Girl Who Earns $6 


ERE is the case of a girl whose employers really treated 

her well, and yet Rose was a girl in the shoc 
section of one of the large department stores. Here the 
hours were from 8:30 to 12, and 12:45 to 6 daily; in sum- 
mer to 12 noon on Saturday; and two nights a year from 7 
to 9 or 10 to take stock. Rose said the shoe department 
was exhausting because of the stooping, the frequent sitting 
down and rising, the effort of pulling shoes on and off, yet at 
the end of six years her wage was still but $6. In June, 1907, 
reaching for a box of shoes had in some way affected hei 


heart so that she lost consciousness immediately and was ill 


for seven weeks. She failed to recuperate as rapidly as shi 
should have because she was so completely ‘‘run down 
from overwork. The firm were very good to her, sending 


the doctor daily until she was in condition to go to the 
country. They then paid her expenses for two weeks in a 
country home of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
and during the three remaining weeks of her stay paid het 
full wages. She was exceedingly appreciative of all this 
Had not the firm assisted her she did not know how she 
could have met this emergency 

Rose praised this company’s general care of the employ- 
ees; a doctor and nurse were available without charge if a 
girl were ill in the store. A social secretary was employed at 
that time. A lunch-room was provided for the employees 
Rose said there was a system of fines for lateness, but it had 
not been rigidly enforced on the rare occasions of her own 
tardiness in reporting. 

Rose shared a furnished room with two others—each 
paying $1 a week toward the rent. There was no bond to 
induce them to dwell together in such close quarters other 


than the mutual necessity of living cheaply. Rose cooked 
breakfast and supper in the crowded room, but they were 
very simple meals, for they cost but $1.95 a week. Her 
“hearty”? meal was a noon dinner, for which she paid in 
a restaurant fifteen cents a day. The room was within 
walking distance of the store, so she spent nothing for car- 
fare. She further economized by doing her own washing 
and ironing in the evening. The services and the social 
life of the church were recreation for Rose, so that besides 
her contributions to its support she had spent only $1 for 
the year on ‘‘ good times.” 

Discussing the expense of clothing she said that she had 
bought a ready-made suit for $11.98, and four shirtwaists at 
98 cents each. Two pairs of shoes at $3.50 each had cost 
$7: repairs to them $1.50; and four pairs of rubbers at 
56 cents, $2.24. The total expense for clothing was but 
$26.64. 

Rose realized that she should assure herself of an income 
in case of illness, so she joined a benefit society, to which 
she paid fifty cents a month; this provided a weekly benefit 
of $4.a week for thirteen weeks, and $200 at death. She paid 
also ten cents a week for insurance in another company. 

After deducting from her weekly wage merely the cost of 
room and food—the cheapest available—and twenty-one 
cents a week insurance, the surplus for everything was but 


$1.79 a week. Saving every penny it would have required 
nearly fifteen weeks to buy the few clothes accounted for, 
ting $26.64 In order to keep expenses as low as this she 


I ! 
inderwent the discomfort of sharing a room with two other 


persons: of cooking two meals in the same room; of wash- 
ing and ironing. She contrived just to live within the $6, 
but she was drawing constantly upon her reserve energy. 


Living on $10 a Week 


eh let us go up the scale to what is cor sidered good 
wages—$10 a week, and see what a girl must do to live 
on that income. Attwenty-eight years of age Zetta was ina 
large department store, earning $10 a week in a department 
requiring more than average intelligenc She was very 
much interested in her work, and she received two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

Zetta paid $2.50 a week for a furnished hall-bedroom and 
the use of the bathroom. The warmth from the single gas- 
jet was the sole heat. She made coffee in her room for 
breakfast: a light luncheon sufficed, and dinner in res- 
taurants cost 25 cents to 35 cents a day. 


I 
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She usually rode to work and walked home, spending 
thus thirty cents a week for carfare. All living expenses 
for the week amounted to about $6. She had for six 
years paid $24 a year on an insurance policy, which not 
only assured her $15 a week in case of illness, but was 
cumulative, making a return during the life of the holder; 
$290 was due from it in December, 1908. 

Here is a tabulated statement of her income and 


expenditures: 
INCOME EXPENDITURES 
Salary . . $520. Rent, 52 weeks at $2.50. . . . $130 
Dinners, 50 weeks at $2.10. . . 105 
Breakfasts, 
Luncheons, 7 50 weeks at $1.10 . 55 
Washing, J 
Carfare, 50 weeks at 30 cents . . 15 
Ts ee ee ee OS 24 
$329 
DEIBECE: 6 ee soe 3 «GE 
TOG: 4 + » « BE 


Out of this balance Zetta paid summer railway fares, all 
incidental expenses and bought her clothing. 

She spent her vacation with relatives on a farm in the 
country. Railroad fares and the occasional purchase of a 
magazine were her only expenditures for pleasure. 

Zetta said she spent all she earned on clothing. She 
associated with people who dressed well, so she had to 
maintain a certain standard. Through watching sales and 
keeping in touch with heads of departments she con- 
trived to get expensive things, such as silk stockings and 
nice suits, comparatively cheap. She had paid $35 for a 
suit originally costing twice as much, by waiting until the 
end of the season. This was more than she had intended 
to spend, but the quality and becomingness were too 
enticing. She managed to have attractive hats at a cost 
of from $2 to $5 because a friend trimmed them. Zetta 
confessed that she was extravagant, but she considered 
that her social position depended upon her appearance. 

The one drawback in her own arrangements was having 
no place in which to receive man friends. She had to 
resort to trolley-rides and walks and various kinds of 
excursions when she wished to entertain a man, as she 
would not take him to her room. She spoke frequently 
of one man with whom she had many good times. Her 
salary, $10 a week, was insufficient to pay rent which 
would secure the privilege of any fit place for seeing him. 
Her sense of propriety would forbid the park bench as 
a resort for quiet conversation; trolley-rides and walks 
in winter would pall, and where then was she to see him? 
She confessed that once or twice she and another girl had 
received men in the room of the latter—larger and more 
attractive than Zetta’s. 

Even $10 a week, then, though it permit a degree of 
comfort and some saving, certainly does not seem to 
insure protection against temptation to a working-girl. 


A $10-a-Week Office Girl 
eS a sweet-mannered American girl of 


twenty, was fortunate in an office where she worked 
but thirty-eight hours in a week. She was doing clerical 
work at $10 a week, and studying stenography at night 
school in order to get a better-paying position. A 
month’s vacation with pay in the summer helped to 
furnish the energy her struggle required. Alone, she 
might have lived comfortably. But she had an invalid 
brother, who had been wholly dependent upon her until 
he was given a position as telephone operator in the office 
with her. His wage of $5 was reduced by fifty cents each 
week to pay for a boy to — him to and from work. 

They rented, for $4.50 a week, a large furnished room — 
a front parlor ‘with an alcove, which by screening made 
practically a second room. This rent included the use of 
the bathroom and laundry. Berenice had originally done 
all of their washing, but when night school made an addi- 
tional demand upon her energy she ‘‘feared she might 
break down,”’ so she had most of it done for seventy-five 
cents a week. Besides her office work and night school 
she prepared meals in the room for herself and brother. 
The cost of food for both for six days was $3.25. Their 
Sunday dinner, which they took with the family keeping 
the house, cost sixty cents. With ten cents a week for 
insurance the expense was regularly $9.70 a week. Before 
the brother began to work, when Berenice did the wash- 
ing, it was $8.45 a week, leaving a surplus of only $1.55 
for clothing for two and all incidental expenses. With 
his wage the surplus became $5.30. 

In addition to office work, evening school, cooking and 
cleaning up, and walking to and from work and school, 
she made her own clothes. 

Berenice was wonderfully bright and brave. 
pale, but insisted that she was perfectly well. She men- 
tioned no money spent for good times. She and her 
brother got books from the public library, which was a 
source of much pleasure to him, and would have been to 
her had she been blessed with any leisure for reading. 

This young girl was one of the many women who do 
the daily task equivalent to that done by a stronger 
man, and, oy goal be resting or rebuilding tissue in the 
interim from 5 P. M. to 9 A. M., do another day’s work to 
"'e was, and i is, of course, stealing not 


She was 


make ends meet. 
only from her energy for each day’s task, but from her 
future as well. The office employ ing this girl was treat- 
ing her fairly, giving a long vacation and paying her 
what she earned. She, more than most of the women 
met, was overtaxed because she was a woman—that is, 
because she had the ability to cook, wash, iron and sew. 


If a Working-Girl Gets Sick 


ARD as is the life of the average working-girl when 
she is well, suppose she falls ill? And thousands do 
become ill from the very work in which they are engaged. 
Let us see what becomes of the incomes of girls then 
Take the case of Rachel, a frail-looking Russian Jewish 
girl. She was a skilled and steady worker. Eighteen 
years old now, she began work three years ago as operative 
in a shirtw aist factory at $5 a week—an unusually good 
beginning wage. Her skill increased until in a very busy 
week she could earn $14 or $15 by piece-work. “ But,’ 
she said, ‘‘I was earning too much, so I was put back at 
week-work at $11 a week.” The hours are fifty-seven in 
busy weeks. 
This girl developed a troublesome cough which kept 
her going to the dispensary and caused her to lose seven 


of her busy weeks the summer before last. Thus her 
income was only a little more than half of what her wage 
if regularly earned would have made it. Although she 
was skilled, experienced and steady, last year meant 
uncertainty and severe reduction of her income. How 
far her steadiness was responsible for her illness is prob- 
lematical. She lives in a tenement, sharing her room 
with two others; does her own washing, makes her own 
waists, walks to work and goes to night school. 

During the year described the worker’s account was 
approximately: 


INCOME EXPENDITURES 
$348.25. Rent, % of room, $3.50 a month . . $ 42.00 
Suppers, 20 cents each with landlady . 63-00 
Other meals, approximately . . . . go.00 
Board, while ill, 7 weeks at$7_ . . . 49-00 
Doctor and medicines (about) . . . 15-00 
Clothing (Geschipeay  . «§ +» 6 «6 « 51.85 
CHD, § CONIS A WEEK 6 ok ic 8k 8 2.60 
$313.45 
RIE ee ed es eee. Ne 34.80 
ORAE. x od A $348.25 


Rachel’s illness was a heavy expense, for not only did 
she lose the wage of busy weeks, but she had to go away 
and pay higher board, besides the doctor’s fee and the 
cost of medicine. 

The cost of shoes alone consumed more than half the 
money used for the clothing described. They wore out 
with such amazing rapidity that she had needed a new 
pair once a month. At $2 each, except a best pair costing 
$2.60, their cost in a year amounted to $26.60. A suit 
cost $17, two summer hats $5 and a winter hat $2. 
Summer gloves cost $1.25. 

All additional clothing, as well as provision for the 
future, had then to be purchased out of the small balance 
—$34.80. If Rachel’s cough continued to trouble her 
and the dread tuberculosis developed, how would she 
live? At the end of three years of hard, faithful work, at 
the age which usually promises beautiful beginnings of 
life, Rachel’s health is beginning to break. 


A Case of the White Plague 


ORA and Mollie, two young Russian girls, had come 
to New York and gone to work in a shirtwaist estab- 
lishment. Dora, seventeen years old, had worked a year 
and a half as an operative, earning from $6 (seventeen 
dull weeks) to $8 or $9 (twenty-two full weeks). She had 
been idle four weeks because of slack season, and nine 
weeks because of the development of tuberculosis. It was 
sad to see the little girl, who had worked valiantly, await- 
ing, in an East Side tenement, her turn in the long waiting 
list of applicants to the Montefiore Home for Consump- 
tives. The chances for her return to the city, her younger 
sister and friends were rather slight. 

She and her sister had boarded with a cousin’s family 
on the East Side, paying $2.75 a week for suppers and 
lodging. The rest of her food cost about $1 a week. She 
walked to and from her work, leaving home at 7:15 daily. 
She did her own washing and made her own waists. 

She recalled the cost of a few other items of clothing: 


0 ne i a a a, a ee a ee ene! eo: 
GMCs, er Wel a? he ES “fe Usp em aerran a ee 4.50 
a ‘aap ane ek met ik Sale a ee ee ne ca 2.50 
Shoes (2 pairs) = pee adetd we ker te 4-25 
Stockings (2 eee week) at 15 cents ee ae ae aa” 15.60 
Underwear. . Pe Sites Fy REN ya Tota onl Wrath, Yen, bee 3.00 

Total a ee ee a Oe oe. QBESE 


Most striking of these is the cost ids stoc ra or to the 

walk to and from work, the short-sighted cheapness of 

them, and probably to the worker’s lack of leisure and 

energy for darning! This does not include every expendi- 

ture for clothing, but it indicates the worker’s standard. 
Thus Dora’s account for the year is: 


INCOME EXPENDITURES 
$297.50 Board (exclusive of g weeks’ illness) $161.25 
Glen eas Gl eek we ee 41.85 
$203.10 
PUIABCE os ws) ae Ow 94.40 
OBL: oes es, ey SRBOGEO 


All her surplus money, except that spent for necessary 
clothing, was used for doctors and medicines, so that dur- 
ing the weeks of illness Mollie, her younger sister, had 
paid her board. 

This sister, but fifteen years old, working in the same 
place, had earned $9 for only five weeks; otherwise she 
made during the five months she had been in New York 
from $6 to $7; her board with her sister’s, not including 
luncheons, was $5.50. Thus, although Dora had been a 
steady worker, she had bzen, by nine weeks of illness, 
forced into dependence and was encroaching upon 
Mollie’s surplus. The latter, too young to be operating a 
machine fifty-six hours a week, was, in addition, doing 
her washing, and walking to work. 


Suppose a Girl Keeps Well and at Work 


ie suppose a girl keeps well, save for the minor ills, 
and stays at work. What does she look forward to? 
What is her future—that is, what is the future of the 
average working-girl? Let us look into that phase of the 
question, 

Take the case of Miss Kier, who, after twenty-five 
years of work, was forced to accept a lower wage than pre- 
viously because she had so much less energy to give to 
the work. At the age of forty-three she was earning $10 
a week, repairing and pressing in a well-known neckwear 
factory, a light, well-ventilated place. She ‘‘used to 
stand at work ni arly all day, but it wore her out; now she 
sits a great deal, but is very tired by evening.’’ And yet 
her day is not so long as ay law allows—from 8:15 A. M. 
to 12, and 12:30 to 6 Pp. M., Saturdays from 8 A. M. to 12— 
nine hours and a poh aktoat a day and fifty and a quarter 
a week. On the time basis, upon which she had been 
working two years, her wage was steady and she had been 
given a week’s vacation with pay. This would be 
increased a day every other year, until the limit, two 
weeks, was reac hed. Miss Kier had formerly, when 
stronger, done piece- -work, and by carrying home nightly 
three or four hours’ work she could make $4 or $5 a week 
extra. But she is no longer physically able to do this. 

Miss Kier was American-born, but had been educated 
in Germany. Her English was very good, and her 
manner and voice were quiet and refined. Naturally a 


small, wiry-looking woman, the dark, plain clothes she 
wore for economy accentuated her thinness. 

Her two-room apartment in a very attractive model 
tenement cost $3 a week, besides the slight cost of gas. 
A shower bath, private toilet and steam heat contributed 
much to her comfort. The tiny bedroom was barely 


“furnished, as was the kitchen-sitting-room, but the one 


comfortable chair sufficed for her to read in in the even- 
ings, and the simplicity of the furnishing reduced the care. 
She kept it spotlessly clean. 

She needed few dishes, for she had only breakfast of 
bread, fruit and coffee at home, though she also prepared 
her luncheon, consisting of a sandwich or two. The cost 
of these two meals was only seventy-five cents a week. 
For a dinner at the Margaret Louisa Home she paid 
thirty-five cents a day, making the total expense for food 
$3.20 a week. Laundry bills were fifty cents a week. 

Carfare was variable, as Miss Kier walked the twenty- 
minutes’ distance to work on all but very stormy days. 
Each week, however, she paid fifteen cents insurance. 
Thus, including the cost of gas and carfare, she never 
spent less than $7 a week and usually something more. 

Had she been younger and needed less to economize in 
vitality she might have done her own washing and cooked 
her dinner; but she chose, rather, to save herself for the 
years before her, and to stave off dependency. Her 
plain, carefully-bought clothes were worn a long time. A 
suit of good flannels lasting five years was originally 
expensive, $7.50. In the same way by buying good 
quality and taking care of them she had worn a pair of 
ties and gaiters two years, the cost of which was $6.50. 
She bought the simplest styles so that she could wear 
suits and skirts and waists a long time without looking 
queerly old-fashioned. 

This woman spent nothing for good times. Her only 
expense was her contribution to the church. She was 
faithful in work, careful in living, and at forty-three years 
old, fully conscious that her zenith had passed. There 
was not hope of better things, simply a deliberate realiza- 
tion that the struggle must continue to the end of her 
wage-earning years—and then? She had insurance for 
burial—but before burial ? 


After Working Hard for 16 Years 


N A BITTERLY-COLD night the investigator 
knocked at the door of Mrs. Zamp’s fourth-floor 
hall-room, in a big, old house within hearing distance of a 
noisy elevated railroad. Mrs. Zamp opened it, apologiz- 
ing in hushed tones for the darkness and feeling about for 
acandle. The sole light was from a diminutive gas-stove, 
which she was surreptitiously using in a rather futile 
(judging from the chill of the air) attempt to extract more 
heat from the gas fixture, the only available warming 
apparatus. As this probably burned more gas than the 
tip used for lighting merely she would not for worlds 
have been discovered by the landlady. 

When the wee candle was finally lighted it was not too 
wee to illuminate the tiny room, to show the broken 
pitcher on the washstand, the one chair and the cot—all 
the furniture the room could well hold and permit a 
person to walk to the stand or use the chair. Though 
chilled herself Mrs. Zamp was greatly concerned lest the 
inve stig ator should catch cold because she was “‘ not used 
to it,’ "and though sitting on a straight, hard chair herself 
she feared that the investigator’s seat on the couch would 
be uncomfortable with nothing to lean against. 

Finally, Mrs. Zamp was persuaded to tell her story. 
She had married at an early age, with no thought of 
preparation for wage-earning, but the sudden death of 
her husband had forced her to work for money. So she 
had begun sixteen years ago to do the least skilled kind of 
factory work—packing candies and tying and labeling 
boxes — at $4 a week. She had advanced to a weekly 
wage of $6 earned in fifty-two hours, but to no more 
skilled or responsible work. The foreman was considerate 
and a week’s vacation with pay was given her. 

During the earlier years of wage-earning Mrs. Zamp 
had lived with her parents and had been able to save 
$200. It was so little, however, for the years when she 
might no longer be able to earn money that she feared to 
draw on it, except in extreme need. She was, therefore, 
living wholly within her wage when interviewed. 

The room, bare, chill and comfortless, cost $1.75 a 
week. She might possibly have had a cheaper one 
uptown, but as this was within walking distance of the 
factory carfare would have offset the reduced cost. 
Besides actual expense the probable strain and wear both 
upon her own energy and her clothing, of the long ride in 
the brutally-crowded cars at rush hours, were taken into 
consideration in the choice of this place. The time and 
strength saved by being near work were worth much to 
this woman, who had to plan so carefully in order to 
continue to be self-supporting. 

Perhaps by using less energy she required less food! 
A breakfast of coffee and rolls in a little bakery cost ten 
cents daily; luncheon and dinner were eaten at restau- 
rants, and never in her hungriest or most extravagant 
moments could she spend more than thirty cents— 
usually fifteen or twenty-five was the sum apportioned 
forthese meals. It had to bea meager allowance because, 
having no laundry facilities, each week she must pay to 
have her washing done. 

She sometimes contrived to save $1 a week toward 
buying clothing, but this meant spending less than $3.25 
for food. After seventy cents of it had been used for 
breakfasts $2.50 minus the cost of washing remained for 
meals! A premium on cleanliness! 

During the year described her entire expense for cloth- 
ing had been little more than $25. She did not remem- 
ber just the cost of two hats, otherwise she recalled the 
following items: 


Hat, every-day, winter . . .... ... . . $1.98 
Shoes, 2 pairs at $2.98; 2 pairs rubbers 7.16 
Wrap, long coat, 2 years, $2.98 . ~ @ we J 1.49 
Skirt, cotton, worn every workday since » May, 1907 2.98 
Skirt, best, black brilliantine, 2 years at $5.50 : 2.75 
Underskirt, worn every day for i year, black sateen . .g8 
Shirtwaist, black cotton, worn every day this past 

GOORIN eg: ie! Sen ae he aa .98 
Black tights. . . Sade te ie .98 
2 union suits (every other year, at $r. 25 eac +h) 1.25 
6 pairs stockings at 25 cents . ..... + 1.50 


a cat gs et ea tae * $22.05 
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Mone time ago a Boston gentleman, 
sy) having heard that I had adopted a new 
}{ system of diet, wrote to me requesting 
information, which I readily gave; but, 
to my surprise, I found my letter was 
given out and was afterward published, 
which fact led to many more inquiries 
than I had the time to respond to. 

In my letter I mentioned eight things 
which constitute the plan of my living: 

Giving up breakfast, taking only two meals a day — 
luncheon and dinner. 

Abstaining from all flesh food—my diet being rice or 
whole-wheat bread, fresh vegetables, nuts and fruit. 

Avoiding coffee, cocoa, liquors, condiments and all rich food. 

Giving up salt. 

Masticating every mouthful of food thoroughly before it 
is swallowed. 

No drink at all with meals, but between meals or one 
hour after. 

Practicing deep breathing. 

Moderate exercise. 

This letter was written in a hurried way, and it was not so 
fullas I should like, had I more time to write on this subject, 
but succinct as it is it gives a good idea of my present mode 
of living. 


Now Let Me Deal More in Detail with the above. It has 
been proved beyond doubt that about seventy per cent. 
if not more, of the diseases suffered by mi unkind have been 
primarily caused by overeating. It is a well-known fact 
that we eat not only too much, but also too frequently. 
It should be remembered that we eat to live, and not live to 
eat. I have given up my breakfast for five years, contenting 
myself with only two meals daily, and I can say from my 
experience that I have been greatly benefited by the non- 
breakfast plan. 

With regard to flesh food I am aware that there is a great 
difference of opinion. Vegetarians and others condemn the 
consumption of meat not only on moral grounds, but also 
because it is an unnecessary and unwholesome food. On the 
other hand, the large majority of mankind do not see the 
necessity of giving it up, believing, as they do, that meat 
gives more strength than any other kind of food. It is diffi- 
cult to convince people that they are wrong when they 
have been brought up with certain established notions. On 
this point, however, I have not the least doubt, for I can 
speak from my personal experience of the advantages of a 
non-flesh diet over flesh food. I may also mention that a 
Chinese friend of mine in Canton, three years ago, upon my 
urgent representation and advice, gave up eating flesh, but 
in all other respects he went on as usual—that is to say, he 
smoked tobacco, etc., and soon afterward he felt that he 
was a much stronger man than he ever was before. 


I Have Given Up Coffee, Liquor, etc., because it has been 
demonstrated to me that they are unwholesome. In regard 
to tea, with due respect for the opinion of food scientists and 
doctors, the case seems to me to be different. I am not 
surprised to hear that tea, as prepared for the table in this 
country and Europe, should be pronounced unwholesome. 
But in my country it is prepared in a different way. We put 
only a few leaves in a clean teapot and pour boiling Gis 
into it, allowing the leaves to remain for a few seconds 
before drinking. The tea is by no means so strong as that 
drunk inthis country. We do not put sugar or lemon in our 
tea, but drink it pure. It is our national beverage, and we 
have never found it injurious, but exhilarant and nutritive. 
It may be that the tea as grown and manufactured in other 
countries than in China has been found to contain much 
theine, which is pointed out by food experts as injurious. | 
would, however, leave this question to be settled by a more 
competent authority than lam. Whatshould be condemned 
are stimulants such as coffee, condiments and liquors. If 
tea can be prepared in such a way as to allay thirst, and not 
to stimulate, it would be a wholesome drink. 


_ Thereis Enough Natural Salt in All the Foods We Eat, and it 
Is not necessary to use artificial salt. Some people do go to 
the extreme when they cannot eat any food without salt. 
We are told by scientific men that salt stiffens our bones. 
It is recorded in the Chinese history that during the reign 
t Hien Emperor, A. D. 189-220, there was a great famine, 
and while all the people of the famine-stricken district 
came haggard, pale and thin, one official, whose name was 
I ung ( hao, retained his usual excellent health. This 
attracted the attention of his colleagues, and, on being 
asked the reason, he attributed it sole ly to the fact that he 
had been living for thirty years without using artificial salt. 
Thus it will be seen that the deleterious effect of salt was 
Known in China seventeen centuries ago. 


By Wu Ting-fang 
Chinese Minister to the United States 


ILLUSTRATION BY E. M. ASHE 








After So Much Has Been Written and preached 
by Mr. Horace Fletcher and others on the abso- 
lute necessity of food mastication, it is hardly 
necessary for me to say much on this subject. 
No intelligent person would, I think, dispute 
the importance of thoroughly chewing every 
morsel of food before it is swallowed. Very 
few people, however, practice it. The excuse 
generally given is that it would take too much 
time. If it is necessary for your health to 
masticate your food, why.not take a little time 
to do it? By neglecting to do so means neglect- 
ing your health, because if food is bolted into 
the stomach it will remain undigested and 
cause constipation and all kinds of bowel com- 
plaints. 

I do not drink at meals because I do not feel 
the necessity of it. We are told by food scien- 
tists that drinking during meals retards the 
digestion of food, and they suggest that no liquid 
be taken until one or two hours after each meal. 
As part of my daily meal consists of fresh fruit 

do not feel the necessity of drinking at or 
immediately after each meal. 


The Importance of Breathing should be ap- 
parent to all. It is just as necessary for the 
maintenance of life as eating food is, and it is 
astonishing to find that people in all countries 
without exception pay so little attention to it. 

To enable a person to secure perfect health 
it is absolutely essential that he should practice 
deep breathing and have always an unceasing 
flow of fresh air for him to breathe. By deep 
breathing one should empty one’s lungs of the 
vitiated air within, and inhale the pure fresh 
air; one should do this, taking each time two or 
three minutes at the open window, or, still bet- 
ter, in the open air, at least three or four times 
daily. The oftener he can do this the better 
for his health, as it is injurious to retain any 
impure air in his system. 

It is also most important to remember that at all hours of 
the day and night we should not inhale foul air into our 
lungs. While we are at work or asleep the atmosphere of 
the room should be pure. When a number of persons are 
working in a room special care should be taken to secure 
the free inflow of fresh air. But how few houses or offices 
can be found to have this advantage! The bugbear of 
draft prevents this, and the consequence is wherever you go 
you find the doors and windows closed and the atmosphere 
in the room is almost unbearable to one of hygienic habit. 
Before I changed my plan of living I used to have a cold 
once, if not twice, amonth. Since then I have been sleeping 
with the windows of my bedroom open at night, even in 
winter, and the fear of catching cold has never troubled me. 
As I sleep I enjoy the fresh air coming in, and on rising in the 
morning I become refreshed and cheerful. 


I Do Moderate Exercise Every Day. I do not believe in 
energetic or violent exercise, nor do I believe that it is 
necessary for a person of business to learn to use heavy 
instruments for developing his muscles and every limb of 
his body. When certain parts of his body are out of order 
it is proper that he should obtain professional advice to 
restore them to normal condition, but to develop certain 
limbs or muscles of his body unusually at the expense of 
others is, in my opinion, injudicious. I have been informed 
that athletes of great muscular strength do not usually live 
long lives. 

Of all physical exercise I find walking is the best. When 
ever I can find time I walk for exercise, and the longer I 
walk the healthier I feel. I never get tired by walking, which 
fact I attribute to the beneficial effect of my non-flesh diet. 
When I was on the mixed diet I could not walk two or three 
— without feeling fatigued, although I was then some 

ars younger than Iam now. I find the ‘‘exercises in bed,” 
recommended by Mr. Sanford Bennett, are very useful. As 
I have no time to follow all of his instructions daily I have 
adopted only some suitable to me, which I believe are 
enough. Any one in reading his book can choose what 
exercises will suit his case. 


So Far 1 Have Been Dealing With the Subject in its physical 
aspect. We must not, however, neglect the mental and 
spiritual parts which stand in some curious but important 
relations to health, or rather disturbance of health. A man 
may be physically strong and healthy, but if he is of excitable 
disposition and frequently gets out of temper his health 
will be injuriously affected; so is he who is in the habit of 
worrying himself and getting depressed in spirit. It must 





be borne in mind that any abnormal attitude of the mind, 
such as anger, sorrow, worry or fear, would cause the blood 
to change its color from fresh redness into bluish or other 
color which would injuriously affect the chemical life of the 


system. Such a person cannot be in perfect health. It may 
be asked how a person can help himself when some untoward 
circumstance occurs which might naturally lead him to 
anger or worry, as the case may be. The answer is that you 
should have complete control of yourself and not be a slave 
of your aang One way is to be always calm and in poise, 
and not to be disturbed by any adverse event.- Another 
way is to look at things on the bright side and always be 
cheerful. I find afew deep breathings at an open window 
will be sufficient to turn off angry or gloomy thoughts. 


Good Moral Living is Essential to Happiness. A person 
who wishes to be happy should be not only physically 
strong, but should have pure thoughts also. He ought not 
to allow corrupt feelings to enter his mind. The feeling of 
love is an antidote for bad thoughts, and should be culti- 
vated in every way. A man with feelings of universal love 
must, in my opinion, be happy. I find that breathing love is 
an effectual cure for selfish and narrow ideas. Riches, high 
position or great honor do not necessarily make a man 
happy. Neither does a physically strong body alone give 
its possessor bliss. It is correct living, with a contented 
mind and a clear conscience, which make a man happy. It 
is well he should take a little rest even for a few minutes 
during the day, by relaxing his limbs and muscles, and 
allowing his mind to be at perfect rest. If this is done ina 
proper way he will find on rising that he is quite refreshed 
physically, mentally and spiritually. Whena man possesses 
a healthy body, sound mind and pure soul he cannot be 
otherwise than happy, and when he is happy he is not liable 
to be sick, and is bound to live a long life. 




















How My Wife Became an Actress 


As Told by the Husband of a “Star” 
















DHE was not a star when I married 
her; she was not even an actress, 
although she had been on the 
stage for two or three years. She 
was young, beautiful and full of 
ability which needed only proper 
developing, and to these attributes 
experience and the years have 
since added serenity, poise, power 
and a thorough knowledge of her 
work in all its branches. 

When we were married we talked things over. I knew 
more of theatrical conditions than she, and I refused to 
allow her to remain on the stage if we were to be separated 
for the greater part of each year. I had seen the wretched 
end of too many marriages of that sort to take such chances. 
However, we both felt that she should be given her oppor- 
tunity, so I decided that when the time came I would 
give up my profession to learn a new one—the theatrical 
business. 

Shortly after our arrival in New York my wife told me 
that she had decided to retire from the stage temporarily. 
Neither of us had foreseen this. The youngster set us 
back two years, but she is a most attractive young person 
and we have never regretted a moment of the lost time. 

Then it was that we began our real fight for success. We 
had a little more than two hundred dollars in cash, and my 
wife, whom I will call ‘‘ Molly,’ was utterly unknown as an 
actress. She had played only in cheap traveling com- 
panies and in stock companies in small towns. She lacked 
assurance, she had no fine gowns, no social prestige of any 
sort, no pull—in every way she stood at the very bottom of 
the ladder. For my part I had spent two years as an 
advance agent and knew just enough about theatrical 
affairs to realize how little I really did know. 






ZH ~Molly’s last salary had been one hundred dollars a 
week as leading woman with a Western stock company. 
Her first engagement in the East after the baby was born 
paid her thirty dollars a week. This engagement, which 
was in the company of a Shakespearian actress of much 
ability, lasted nearly the whole season. We saw each other 
as often as we could, sometimes as frequently as once a week. 
That summer we spent in the country, as the guests of my 
father-in-law. In the autumn I returned to my employ- 
ment and my wife began again the weary hunt for a place. 
Finally, she was engaged as leading woman with a well- 
known road actor. We both thought that this was a 
wonderful advance, although I knew that there had been a 
material growth in her artistic work. 

She went on tour. The day after her first performance 
she wired me: 

‘Criticisms fine. Papers say I’m as good as the ‘star. 

I wired back: 

“Very sorry. Pack your trunks; he'll fire you.” 

And he did. At the end of the first week she got the 
usual two weeks’ notice. The actor was very kind, also 
very firm. Today we are all close friends in spite of the 
fact that he nearly broke Molly's heart a few years ago. 

“‘T can’t keep you,” he told her with much frankness. 
‘‘You’re too good. You have a personal magnetism that 
swamps every one else on the stage with you. You are not 
a good actress yet, but you are going to be a great star one 
of these days and perhaps a great artist as well, but you 
are going to have an awful time in making your way. 
Don’t ever take an engagement with a woman star; she 
wouldn’t allow you in her company ig a minute after one 
performance. You'll never be able to hold a position long. 
They'll make all sorts of excuses, but you can take it from 
me that I’m telling you the truth. You are in for a good 
many years of hard work, bitter disappointment, and 

’ ’ ” 
probably poverty. It’s lucky you’ve got a husband. 


,99 


ZS Three times that season she was dismissed in the 
first two weeks of her engagements. On each occasion she 
had given from three to five weeks to rehearsal—without 
pay. To get down to actual figures, she had rehearsed in 
all more than ten weeks and played six weeks, receiving 
only six weeks’ salary, and was more than a thousand 
dollars in debt for her stage clothes. 

Then we made up our minds to change our method of 
operation. We realized that, playing only as leading 
woman, nothing short of a miracle could bring Molly to 
the notice of the right sort of people. Her goal was the 
Frohman management, of course, or something equally 
important. Some influential manager might have come 
into a theater where Molly was playing, and might have 
liked her work and might have remembered her name long 
enough to tell some one about it. But, on the other hand, 
none of these things might have happened at all and we felt 
that we had no right to leave it all to chance. Remember 
that up to this time none of the big managers had ever even 
heard Molly’s name. She was simply one of a thousand 
young women going the weary rounds day after day, from 
one manager’s office to another, and from one theatrical 
agency to the next, and her pilgrimages were proving utterly 
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futile. One agent wanted to know why she had been with 
sO many companies that season, and wouldn't believe her 
when she told him the reason. I couldn’t blame him, for I 
wouldn’t have believed it either if I had been in his place. 

We had at this time about two hundred and fifty dollars, 
and we never seemed able to accumulate much more than 
this amount. I had a good position, but I felt that the 
work I had in hand for Molly was too important to trust to 
any one else, and so I resigned. I had decided to have 
Molly do something that would make the managers take 
some notice of her; we were going to force our fate and 
make a bid for the approval of the public with only our 
limited capital and still more limited experience. 


ZH My mother favored a special matinée of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet.” Molly had never played Juliet, and she’s still 
too young to play it; but Mother has always felt that 
Bernhardt was usurping Molly’s rightful place on the stage. 
Molly’s mother thought that perhaps she’d appear to even 
better advantage as Rosalind. But Molly, fortunately, has 
a sense of humor; she knew she couldn’t play those parts and 
she said so decidedly. The special matinée idea was not 
bad, but it was beyond our reach financially, because the 
single item of theater rent was greater than our e er capital. 

We knew perfectly well what we wanted. A play with 
a small cast that was of sufficient literary ican ance in 
itself to attract critical attention—in other words, a play 
that would serve as an introduction for Molly. We finally 
found it. Then came the casting of it. I went to see Mrs. 
F ——, who has the most important theatrical agency in 
New York, and explained to her that I wanted to engage 
actors for ‘‘the tour of Miss ——” 

‘“Never heard of her,”’ said Mrs. F 
are you?” 

“I’m her manager,” I replied with all the dignity and 
importance that two hundred and fifty dollars could give 
me. 

Mrs. F —— explained that she could not engage actors 
for managers of whom she knew nothing. I felt at the 
time that she was suspicious and unreasonable. As a 
matter of fact, she was wholly right. 

Finally, I managed to get together a company. Bless 
every boy and girl of them that stuck by us in that first 
struggle. My scenery (save the mark!) cost just one 
hundred dollars. After it had been ordered, and paid for 
in advance, we started our rehearsals. Then I began 
sending little paragraphs to the New York newspapers; 
but they never found their way into print. This is about 
how they read: ‘“ Miss will be starred this season 
under the management of —— in a new play by,”’ etc., 
etc., etc. I had seen similar paragraphs about Maude 
Adams, Ethel Barrymore and Julia Marlowe, so why not 
Molly? I had quite overlooked the fact that there could be 
no news value in the announcement that a totally unknown 
young woman was going to star under the management of 
her equally unknown husband. 


frankly. ‘‘Who 


Ee The play we were going to produce required cos- 
tumes, and, of course, the ‘‘management’’ had to provide 
them. Well, we did it! They were made of burlap, denim, 
crash, and let me say that if I had unlimited money to spend 
on producing a pi 1y I would still use these cheap fabrics, for 
under the stage lights their effect is wonderfully soft and 
lovely. 

Molly made most of the costumes herself, working on 
them at night. A girl friend, who has since become a well- 
known designer of stage clothes, posed as a fitter froma 
famous costumer’s, and we t talked learnedly of color schemes 
and light effects. There was also a good deal of con- 
versation about the necessity of simpler stage effects, less 
garish glitter in costumes and more simplicity all along the 
line. We were reformers and we honestly meant what we 
said. We still believe in it, and we would like to see the 
reforms take place, but we are wiser now. 

Our first performance was given for the benefit of 
charity. We sold our services for two hundred and fifty 
dollars, thus disproving the saying that you can’t eat 
your cake and have it, too. In fact, the whole underlying 
principle of the theatrical business consists of doing that 
very thing. I had my “production” complete. It took 
every cent we could raise. I pawned my overcoat, and the 








money from that also went into it. 
I got my coat ‘“‘out”’ immediately after 
that first performance, and the next day our little company 
started on its tour. We had made our first plunge. 

We were to play in a little-used theater in one of the 
large cities, and the theater management was to take what 
is technically known as “‘first money.” This means that 
the house paid its rent and all its expenses, and we got 
what was left—if there was anything! My overcoat made 
another trip to the pawnbroker’s in order that Molly 
might have plenty of flowers from ‘‘admiring friends.” 

Our first performance on tour was a brilliant affair. In 
the audience were the presidents of two colleges, the boards 
of education of two cities, all the writers of note that could 
be reached, editors and critics. There wasn’t an “ordinary 
person” present except myself and the ushers. All of the 
newspapers spoke of the audience as “the most brilli ant 
ever assembled in a c ity noted for its brilliant first nights.” 

‘“‘Isn’t it wonderful?” gasped my wife, after taking six 
curtain calls at the close of the second act. 

‘‘Marvelous,’’ I admitted; ‘‘and the best of it all,” I 
added grimly, ‘‘is that there is at least ninety dollars in 
real money.”’ Nearly everybody had come on passes. In 
those days almost any one could get free seats from me. 
Now people pay or stay away. 


WEE The newspaper notices after our opening were more 
than satisfactory to us. Every paper gave us at least 
a column and a half of space, and nearly all of the critics 
referred to Molly as ‘‘the well-known young actress, 
Miss , who made her first appearance in this city last 
night.’”’ Well-known! Oh, blissful word! 

I sent these notices to the critics of the New York news- 
papers, for New York was our objective point. But it is 
hard to fool the big newspapers. They had never heard of 
Molly, and took no notice of the performance in any way. 

Our first week’s business was most encouraging. Each 
performance showed an increase in receipts, and on Thurs- 
day I announced that ‘‘owing to the enormous demand for 
seats the performances would be continued for a second 
week.”’ Saturday night closed the week in a blaze of glory. 
More than six hundred dollars in the house! I paid salaries 
as if I had all the money on earth, got my overcoat again, 
and Molly and I passed a happy Sunday. Our last for 
many weeks. 

The entire receipts for the second week did not reach 
five hundred dollars. The first week had exhausted our 
drawing powers; every one in the city who cared to see 
our play had witnessed it during our first week. 

We played in that city for seven awful weeks. To this 
day I don’t know how we managed. The members of our 
company stuck by us loyally, taking what little money I 
could give them, and getting along as best they could. I 
was perfectly frank with them after that second Monday 
night, and offered to close at once and take them back to 
New York, but they all knew what we were trying to do 
and every one of them believed with me that we would 
win in the end. After our fourth week I began to get 
notices from the New York papers about ‘‘a hitherto 
unknown young actress named Miss ——, who has set all 

— talking about her performances.” 


WES Then one wonderful day I got a letter from the mana- 
ger of a New York theater asking me to run over and 
have a talk with him. We were at the lowest ebb of our 
finances and it looked for a time as if I’d have to walk 
instead of run over to see him. Here was one occasion 
when my overcoat could not be used as collateral because 
I could not appear in New York without it. Finally I 
managed to raise money enough for a round-trip ticket. 
I had less than three dollars in my pocket when I reached 
Broadway. I hired a hansom a few blocks from the theater, 
paid the man his fifty cents in advance and drove to see 
my manager in style. Luck was with me again, for as I 
drove up he was just coming out of the theater. I jumped 
out quickly, the hansom drove away even more hurriedly, 
and the manager invited me to lunch with him. 

Finally he suggested that I bring Molly and her com- 
pany to his theater. I nearly fainted, but managed to 
assume an air of indifference. In all her career Molly has 
never done a finer bit of acting than I did then, and John 
Drew himself never accomplished anything half so con- 
vincing. We talked terms. He wanted me to guarantee 
that his share of the gross receipts would not be less than 
$2500 a week. I drew ha attention to the fact that we were 
then in the seventh week of our run in a city where two 
weeks is the usual stay of a success. Finally we came to 
terms. What they were does not matter, but I knew 
we could not lose in any event. You cannot take some- 
thing from nothing, even in the theatrical business. 

We came to New York without a cert “‘>'ly and I 
were surely ‘‘rattled.’”’ She knew she w . failure, 
and I had dreams of the sheriff and attac 1: nd writs 
and other unpleasant things of that sort. 
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The Personal Conduct of Belinda 


By Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 


Author of “Concerning Belinda,” “The Misdemeanors of Nancy,” etc. 


XVII 


BaHEN the ‘ personally-conducted” party 
q reached London Belinda found a cable- 
%s gram from Laura May’s father: 











“Your letter and Earl’s received. No 
objection. Pushmatter. Writing.” 


we 8 Her first impulse was to repeat a part 
WAL ET of the tc to Lord Bantholme. On 
second thought she decided not to mention it. The two 
young things could afford to wait, and Laura May would 
probably be incapacitated for rational sightseeing as soon 
as she was definitely engaged. So the Earl was told that 
if he heard favorably from Mr. Lee he might join the 
party in Paris, and, with that crumb of comfort, was left 
standing in the Great Eastern station, staring disconsolately 
at the departing train. 

Of course, he hadn’t the faintest idea of waiting for Paris, 
and, of course, the flinty-hearted chaperon didn’t expect him 
to wait and would have scorned him if he had been willing 
to do it; but for the time 
being he was alone in London. 
None of the five million souls 
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idea that stubborriness, not ignorance, was at the bottom 
of the offenders’ behavior, and that if she talked English 
loud enough and insistently enough they would understand. 

‘‘Don’t you bother, Miss Carewe,’’ she would say cheer- 
fully if Belinda offered assistance. ‘‘They’ve got to learn 
English some time and they might as well begin right now.” 


WZ The rest of the party got along after a fashion, Belinda 
and Courtney speaking something approaching German, 
the others mixing English, French and dumb show; but 
nobody was quite happy. An occasional German officer in 
all his gorgeousness roused Laura May from sentimental 
reverie and moved Amelia to excitement; the Zoo at 
Frankfort fulfilled Mrs. Bagby’s wildest hopes; but aside 
from these breaks in the dullness Art and Nature palled 
upon the travelers. 

Things grew worse as the trip progressed. Switzerland 
swarmed with tourists. Short of climbing the Dent-de- Midi 
and roosting on top of it there was no way of escaping the 


degrees of curiosity. When she looked up she met seven 
pairs of eyes and smiled doubtfully. 

‘He has a plan,”’ she began. 

‘““He always has Heavenly plans,” interpolated Amelia. 

“Well, I don’t know that you'll like this one. I’m quite 
sure some of you will not. I think we won't consider it.”’ 

Murmurs of protest arose from the two girls. Belinda 
looked at Mr. Perkins. The discontented expression which 
had hovered over his face for the past few weeks had relaxed 
into something approaching genial interest. ‘‘A very 
superior young man,” he pronounced blandly. ‘‘Let us 
hear what he suggests, Miss Carewe.” 

Belinda took up the reading where she had left off: 


‘“*But” (Lord Bantholme had written) “why, oh why, dear lady, 
are you obsessed with a desire for Italy in August? The Italian 
lakes wouldn’t be so bad, although they are hot and slow—mortally 
slow; but Venice, Florence, Pisa! Italian railway carriages, heat, 
fleas, smell! Don’t. Don’t! The Leaning Tower isn’t worth it. 
They say the weather down there is even more beastly hot than 
usual this year. We're overwarm 
even in England. Now there’s 





stranded there with him was 
of sufficient importance to be 
counted. He took a cab to 
his club and sat down to write 
to Laura May. One must kill 
time in some way. 

A week later he received 
an answer to the letter he 
had written Mr. Lee—a digni- 
fied answer full of feeling 
and well-rounded periods. 
Laura May’s father was a 
Virginia colonel, and he knew 
an opening for rhetoric when 
he saw one. He mentioned 
his family tree here and 
there throughout the twenty 
pages. He dwelt touchingly 
upon the part Laura May 
had played in the home 
circle. He showed no un- 
seemly eagerness in regard 
to the proposed alliance. 
Indeed, he acknowledged that 
selfishness prompted him to 
forbid the banns, but that 
affection for his daughter was 
stronger than personal inter- 
est. If she loved the Earl her 
parents would put aside their 
natural prejudices, and, with 
bleeding but heroic hearts, 
give their consent to the 
union. Incidentally, he men- 
tioned that he had written to 
the London solicitors to whom 
Lord Bantholme had referred 
him and had received a satis- 
factory response. 


4H It was a very noble 
letter. Belinda wept tears of 
joy and appreciation over it 
when Lord Bantholme showed 
it to her later by way of 
credentials. Reduced to 
essentials the five sheets con- 
stituted a parental blessing 
and, having grasped that vital 
fact, the Earl sent for a Brad- 
shaw and ordered his trunk 
packed. 

But here the Fates inter- 
posed to prevent the course 
ot true love from running 
smooth and upsetting well- 
established tradition. Lord 
santholme came down with 
the measles. 

The situation was a trying 
one for a belted Earl and a 
lover. Even the most interest- 
ing and fatal of diseases would 
have been inopportune. 
Measles was humiliating. No 
man could be expected to 
write to the lady of his heart 
and tell her that he was kept 
irom her side by measles. The 
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just one way to keepcool. That’s 
to motor. It has gondola-riding 
looking torrid. And motoring in 
France is the real thing. 

‘“‘Here’s what I want you all to 
do. Come and help me celebrate. 
Give up your old Titians and 
Giottos and Batisterys and come 
motoring with me down along the 
Loire and up through Brittany. 
T’ll meet you at Orleans next 
week, and I'll promise to have 
you in Paris on schedule time. 
You'll be my guests for the trip, 
and if I don’t give you a good 
time [’ll drink my own petrol. 

‘‘Now don’t say ‘Impossible!’ 
Think itover. The chateau coun- 
try is the original motor paradise. 
It’s full up with ruins and romance 
and good food. If Mrs. Bagby 
needs a camel to make her happy 
I’ll take one along. Brittany will 
be cool, and just mention the 
menhirs of Carmac to Mr. 
Perkins, will you? He'll know 
that archeologists come from the 
ends of the earth to see them. 
Telegraph me when you can reach 
Orleans. Don’t disappoint me. 
The doctor tells me I’m not strong 
enough to survive a relapse.’’ 





246) Belinda finished the 
letter, folded it and put it in 
her pocket. ‘Of course you 
wouldn’t wish to miss Italy,” 
she said. “But it is very 
friendly of him.”’ 

A chorus of comment 
drowned her voice. Every- 
body was talking at once save 
Laura May, and she was look- 
ing volumes. From the Babel 
the astonished conductor of 
the party managed to glean an 
occasional stray and _ illumi- 
nating phrase. Mrs. Nicholson 
was unalterably opposed to 
fleas. Miss Perkins had _ suf- 
ered enough from the heat; 
she had been led to believe 
that Europe was cool, Mrs. 
Bagby had seen her last Saint 
Sebastian; picture galleries 
should know her no more. 
Mr. Perkins felt that, short of 
Rome, which was an impossi- 
bility in summer, Italy had 
nothing old enough to offer 
him, and was convinced that 
Venice must be malarial. 
Courtney sang the praises of 
the table in Touraine. Amelia 
announced that nothing but 
the smell of gasoline could 
reconcile her to Nature. 

“You'd alllike to accept the 
invitation?’ Miss Carewe's 
tone was incredulous. In her 
heart she felt that the thing 
was too good to be true; but if 
the good fortune did material- 
ize it must be the travelers 








Earl wrote of illness. He 
didn’t go into particulars, but 
he hinted darkly at complications and gave the impression 
that his case was an unusual and alarming one, though he 
hoped to avoid serious trouble. 

The letter overtook the Carewe party at Heidelberg, 

where they were resting after a kinetoscope view of Holland 
and a hot and wearisome journey up the Rhine. Laura 
May promptly lost her appetite and her interest in scarred 
students and made havoc of hotel stationery. 
_ Mr. Perkins was deeply interested and inclined to believe 
in hereditary heart trouble. ‘‘His father died of angina 
pectoris,” he said gloomily. ‘‘ These old families, you know. 
Run down! Run down!”’ But then Mr. Perkins had been 
in pessimistic mood ever since leaving England. He was 
convinced that Holland was too damp to be healthful, he 
Was disappointed in Cologne Cathedral, he disapproved of 
the Rhine, he resented the fact that neither Dutch nor 
Germans could talk English. 

“Tt they even knew Latin!” he said with profound dis- 
sust alter a fruitless effort to buy pennyroyal from a drug- 
sist Who e~mressed his despair in German, French and Italian 
and looked on w:th alarm while the American went through 
4 pantomime of buzzing and biting like a mosquito. 

Mrs. Bagby, tov. objected to the gross stupidity of per- 
sons who did not speak English. She even regarded them 
with a certain suspicion and could not rid herself of a fixed 


horde. There were difficulties about rooms, about carriages, 
about meals. No ruins for the archewologist, no Zoos for the 
lover of camels and pelicans, no picturesque soldiers, no 
stirring ballads, no romantic history! 

‘Nothing but Nature!”’ groaned Amelia. ‘I don’t mind 
Nature if I’m doing something interesting in it, but I’m 
not crazy about plain mountains.” 

Belinda apologized for the plainness of the Jungfrau and 
Vont Blanc. 


WES It was at Interlaken that the letter came which 
turned Miss Barnes's schedule topsyturvy and transformed 
the resignation with which a majority of the “personally 
conducted” had been facing a tour through Northern Italy 
into enthusiasm over ‘‘la belle France.” 
wrote that he had escaped from the jaws of death and con- 
sidered the occasion one for rejoicing and celebration, but 
that nine was in his opinion the ideal number for a celebrat 
ing party, and since he, providentially, knew a pilgrim band 
numbering eight he intended to join it forthwith if not 
sooner. But 

And here Belinda, to whom the letter was addressed and 
who was reading snatches from it aloud at the breakfast- 
ta sle, opened wide eyes and read on silently with a pucker 
between her brows, while the others waited with varying 


Lord Bantholme 


themselves who decreed the 
change of plans. 
They voted for the motor trip as one man, and Belinda 
telegraphed to Lord Bantholme: 
‘Every one delighted. Orleans Wednre day at Six.’ 
XVIII 


SORTIFIED by lively anticipation the party accepted 
| Lucerne and Geneva with tolerant approval : 

‘‘ Switzerland isn’t so bad when you are going away from 
it,” Amelia admitted. ‘‘I'll miss the honey for breakfast; 
and if anybody wanted to climb mountains I suppose it 
would really be a lovely plac Qe. 

The travelers arrived in Orleans hot, tired, dusty, but 
amiable. After one has reached a certain stage in sight- 
secing there is something distinctly exhilarating about leav- 
ing undone the things one ought to have done, and running 
away from the Uffizi and Pitti galleries together had 
brought about among the members of the oddly-assorted 
party an “‘esprit de corps” which was lacking before. No 
one of the party could claim superiority. Each knew the 
other’s guilty secret. They had dodged one hundred and 
fifty-six pages of sights mostly starred and they were 
shamelessly glad of it. 

‘We don’t really have to see chateaux, do we?’’ Amelia 
asked as the Earl tucked her into one of the cars. 
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““Give me the word and I'll go by them all so fast you 
won't see anything but gray streaks,’’ Lord Bantholme 
assured her. 

‘Oh, if we don’t have to see them I don’t mind looking 
atthem. Mrs. Bagby got a book about them in Geneva 
and Laura May read some of it. She says they sound 
rather good—murders and duels and dungeons and love 
affairs and all that sort of thing. She thinks a lot of 
the most interesting part isn’t very proper, though.” 

Laura May blushed. 

“But then, French history isn’t proper. You know it 
isn’t, Miss Carewe. You couldn’t even teach it so’it was 
proper without leaving out so much of it that sometimes 
it didn't make sense at all. Don’t you remember Mary 
Voght's mother was perfectly horrified because Mary 
came home and talked about Diane de Poitiers? She 
said Diane was a very improper person, and she didn’t 
send her daughter to a first-class private school at fifteen 
hundred dollars a year to have her mind corrupted.” 

It was Belinda’s turn to blush now. “But, my 
dear ——’”’ she began. 

“Oh, you did leave out every single bit of the interest- 
ing parts, but there she was, right in the history book, 
and, of course, we all went and looked her up in the 
library. Whenever you skipped anybody in French 
history we knew it would be worth while looking her up.’ 

“I'm afraid you'll have to meet the fair Diane again,’ 
said Lord Bantholme. ‘‘She rather permeates Blois and 
Chenonceaux.”’ 

“Oh, well!’’ Amelia had the reckless air of one who 
tosses her cap over the windmill. ‘‘History’s different, 
anyway. Everybody’s been dead so long that things 
aren’t scandal any more, and you don't ‘bother about 
people’s morals. You know you can’t join a woman’s 
club and do anything about them, so what’s the use?’ 


ES A night’s rest, a morning’s glimpse of Orleans, and 
then the open road—the wonderful road, poplar-fringed, 
river-bordered, rolling itself up like a straight white 
ribbon before the flying car. 

‘No speed limit, no bad bits, no police traps,’”’ chortled 
Lord Bantholme. His goggled face, with its broad, 
spreading smile, was that of an ecstatic demon. 

‘But we won't see anything,’’ gasped Laura May, 
holding her hat on with both hands. 

“T’l drive more slowly after this, but I’ve got to let 
myself out some way this morning or explode. I’m over- 
charged. I can feel the happiness sizzling. And then I 
want to get to Blois. I’m going to tell you something in 
Blois—and ask you something.” 

She made no more protests against the speed. 

That evening, on the hotel balcony, he told her—and 
asked her. It was the chaperon herself who had lured the 
rest of the party out for an after-dinner walk and left 
the two there alone with the starlight and the river and 
the climbing roses; and when Mr. Perkins firmly refused 
to walk any longer it was the chaperon who went to the 
long French window opening on the balcony and called 
once, twice, three times before any one heard her. 

Then Laura May answered, and as Belinda stepped 
out into the rose-scented gloom the girl came to meet her, 
with Bantholme close behind. 

‘It’s all right, Miss Carewe,” the man said happily, 
but the girl said never a word. She only put her arms 
around Belinda and cried a little for sheer heartfulness 
and then laughed a little because she had cried and looked 
up at Bantholme with such wet eyes and such smiling 
lips that he ignored the chaperon’s presence and kissed 
both the eyes and lips. Not content with that he kissed 
the chaperon, who utterly failed to resent the perform- 
ance. When a twenty-four-year-old lover has just pro- 
posed and been accepted on a rose-trellised balcony in 
Touraine sanity is not to be expected of him. 

‘Of course, it’s all very well for you,’’ Amelia said to 
the happy man later in the evening, ‘‘ but being in love 
certainly does spoil a girl for a chum. Laura May’s been 
no fun at all since we left England. She’s simply mooned 
about without you, and I suppose now she’ll moon worse 
than ever with you, but I must say I don’t blame her.” 

“Thank you,” said the Earl humbly. 


ZH The chateau was quite wasted upon the lovers. 
They viewed the cabinet in which the Duc de Guise made 
his plucky, hopeless fight against his assassins, the high 
window from which Marie de Medici scrambled down a 
rope ladder to freedom, and the room in which the infa- 
mous Catherine de Medici drew her last poisonous 
breath — all with the same beaming and blissful smiles, 
and they listened to the gloomy, dramatic tales of the 
guide as though he had been repeating rondeaux and 
villanelles. 

What were ‘‘old, unhappy, far-off things” to them? 
What place had murder and poison and intrigue in their 
new heaven and new earth? If the guide had dealt in 
love stories perhaps they might have lent an ear; but 
the love stories of Blois have faded while the tragedies 
endure, and, though gay beauties and brave gallants have 
sighed and vowed in every gloomy room and corridor 
of the famous old chateau, the memory of their loves has 
been washed out with blood. 

But if Laura May and her lover waded through seas 
of gore unmoved, Amelia’s thrills restored an average 
She reveled in horrors and made copious notes of things 
to ‘‘look up.” 

“Give me French history!” she announced with 
fervor as the party waited in the little garden where they 
were to lunch. ‘There was always something doing in 
France. I’d hate to live in a country where nothing had 
ever happened except William Tell.” 

‘Things surely did happen—over there.” Belinda 
was looking dreamily out between the acacias to where 
the great fortress c limbed upward from its ancient moat, 
and her eyes were seeing ghosts of dead ladies gone with 

‘the snows of yesteryear. 

“If we could invite d’Artagnan over to luncheon,” 
Courtney said suddenly, his thoughts rhyming with hers. 
“And the Montelais, pe rhaps, but not ia Valliere. She 
would weep and faint.’ 

*** Dear, dead women—with such hair, too,’”’ Belinda 
quoted softly. 

But Amelia caught the words. ‘Well, if you’re going 
to be sentimental, too,’’ she said in accents of profound 
disgust. Just at that moment, however, a rosy-cheeked, 
white- aproned boy set the ‘‘hors-d’ceuvres”’ on the table 

and she forgot her grievance. 


a 


That was a luncheon calculated to set one at peace 
with all the world. Courtney had ordered it in honor of 
the engagement announced the night before, and had led 
the way up the narrow, mounting streets of the marvelous 
old town to a little inn perched high on the hillside among 
thick-clustering trees. 

vats astonishing how you find your way around, Mr. 
Courtney,” Mr. Perkins said as they climbed a flight of 
steps cut in the rock and came out at the side gate of 
the inn garden, a quiet, sun-warmed nook overlooking 
the tumbled, picturesque town and the gleaming river 
beyond. 

“Oh, I’ve been here before,’ Courtney admitted. 
What was the use in denying it when Francois was sure to 
greet him with respectful camaraderie and Madame would 
probably call him ‘‘mon enfant”? 

Belinda looked at him with reflective eyes. He had 
evidently covered much ground and accumulated a sur- 
prising amount of experience in that one brief business 
trip. They had yet to reach a place with which he was 
not on terms of intimacy. 


” 


ZS Francois’s greeting was a heart-warming thing. He 
had put on a long, gray frock coat over his white duck 
trousers to do his guests honor, indicating the festive 
nature of the occasion by a flaring, red tie, and sym- 
pathy with young love oozed from him at the pores. 

“Ohé, Marie!” he called, and Madame came out 
through a door beyond which one caught gleams of 
shining copper and saw the scurrying figure of the white- 
aproned boy. She, too, was smiling, but with a calmness 
in contrast with her husband’s exuberance, and she came 
without haste, serene, dignified, well-poised, a hint of 
pride in her handsome, clear-cut face. 

ve Se ae tae . ’ 

See you, ma mie, it is M’sieu Courtney and the so 
happy fiancés,”” Francois announced. 

She welcomed Courtney in French, and the kindliness 
in her eyes glowed more warmly as she looked at Laura 
May’s pretty, blushing face. ‘It is a great honor our 
little garden comes to receive, Mademoiselle,” she said in 
careful, slow-spoken English. 

Francois disappeared into the copper-hung kitchen, 
where he straightway began to perform miracles, appear- 
ing at intervals to hover about the table and see for him- 
self whether his efforts were being properly appreciated. 
He had taken off his frock coat now and was in apron and 
cap, but his smile and his jauntiness were unimpaired, 
and as he watched the process of the nine at table he 
radiated satisfaction. 

When the luncheon ended the guests lingered. 

“You may leave me right here,’’ Belinda said with 
decision. ‘‘I have chosen the better part. I shall sit in 
this garden with Francois and Madame and eat arti- 
chokes until my life ebbs. There can’t be anything 
better. Why move on?” 

‘But if we are going to Amboise this afternoon?” Lord 
Bantholme remonstrated. 

‘“Go, my child, go. As for me, I remain.” 

But after an hour under the acacia trees she allowed 
herself to be persuaded, and the travelers went their way 
down the steep street, turning often to look back to 
where Francois wave da frie ndly hand and Madame 
Marie stood smiling a serene farewell. 

“Tf one could only buy the dear things!” sighed 
Belinda. 


AIX 


RAVELING backward is very confusing,’ said 
Amelia. 

Lord Bantholme’s party had retreated from the hot 
dining-room of the hotel at Tours and were having after- 
dinner coffee among the palms of the pebble-paved court. 

‘‘Who’s traveling backward ?”’ the Earl asked absent- 
mindedly, his attention centered on the red rose which 
Laura May had tucked among her black locks. He had 
given her that rose. Queer how different a fellow felt 
about roses when he was in love. He had sent tons of the 
things in his time without getting stirred up over anything 
about them except the bill. 

‘“Why, we are,” Amelia explained. ‘‘Of course, you 
wouldn’t be expected to notice it. You and Laura May 
wouldn’t wake up if you were traveling in figure eights; 
but this going backward upsets my impressions fright- 
fully. Now, there’s the Duc de Guise. I thought he was 
splendid at Blois and I was furious with the men who mur- 
dered him; and then I went to Amboise today and found 
out how he had all those poor Huguenots stabbed and 
hung and beheaded, and I decided that plain murdering 
was much too good for him. I’m glad they stabbed him 
as many times as they did.” 

‘He was brave,” objected C ourtney. 

“Well, what if he was? Weren’t the Huguenots brave, 
too? I could just see them going up the scaffold, one 
after another, singing their Huguenot hymn as long as 
there was a single man left to sing it. I’d have cried over 
them if my nose hadn’t been so sunburned I didn’t dare.” 

“Tt always appealed to my imagination, too—that 
dwindling volume of song, and then, at last, the silence,” 
Belinda said with a shadow in her eyes. 

“Yes, and think of Catherine making poor little Mary 
Stuart and Francis go out on the balcony to watch the 
executions. They weren’t as old as I am.” 

‘And they had been so gay and happy when they rode 
into Amboise for their wedding fétes just a little while 
before,” said Mrs. Nicholson. Her soft heart was being 
sadly harrowed by the tragedies of Touraine. 


WES That wedding-bells idea was what sent Laura 
May and Lord Bantholme into a trance.’”” Amelia spoke 
with fine scorn. ‘‘ The guide happened to say something 
about the young bride and the boy King and all their 
bridal procession riding in through that first big gate, and 
those two silly things over there went off and sat down 
on a bench in the moat to think about lovers and wed- 
dings, and never saw any more of the chateau.’ 

**So much the better forus.’”” The Earl was unashamed. 

“It gave all of you the horrors, didn’t it dad 

“Of course. That’s what we went for. Everybody 

loves horrors. I don’t get feelings as easily as I did at 
first, though.’”” There was deep regret in Amelia’s voice. 
‘‘Why, that first week in London I could get worked up 
over almost anything; but now I’ve got to have some- 
thing awfully tragic. You do get used to bloodstai: 
places where gallows stood and rivers that ran red wit! 
blood and all that sort of thing in Europe. I suppose t! 


was the way with Mary Stuart. She got so used to seeing 
men killed off in swarms here in France that you can’t 
wonder she didn’t think much of blowing up one poor 
excuse for a man like Darnley. Probably she couldn’t 
understand at all why John Knox and the other Scots 
fussed about such little things. I never did like John 
Knox myself. I wish he’d had Catherine de Medici to 
deal with instead of her daughter-in-law. He wouldn’t 
have lasted two days. Didn’t poor Mary strike the ever- 
lasting limit in mother-in-laws? You know she’s back- 
ward, too— Mary, I mean. When we got acquainted 
with her in Edinburgh she made things hum so herself 
that it’s confusing to come down here and find her young 
and timid and bullied.” 


2H Amelia was chattering even more breathlessly and 
inconsequently than usual. She seemed excited and 
restless and her eyes wandered constantly toward the 
doorway, through which one could see figures moving to 
and fro in the brightly-lighted office. Suddenly she 
stopped talking and became absorbed in the motto which 
decorated the coffee-pot. 

Two men in motor coats and caps had entered the 
circle of light and stopped to talk with the commission- 
naire. A minute later they came out into the court and 
chose a table. As they took off their caps and dustcoats 
a chorus of recognition sounded from Belinda, Laura May 
and Mrs. Bagby, who sat facing the newcomers. Amelia 
looked up only when she heard the three voices exclaim- 
ing: ‘‘Count de Brissac!”’ 

‘‘Why, so it is,’’ she agreed with pleased surprise. 

The Count, too, was obviously surprised. As his name 
echoed on the air he looked about him in amazement, 
which changed to evident delight when his glance reached 
the little tables where the Earl’s party was seated. 

“Ah!” The exclamation was rich in flattery, and 
before it died away he had precipitated himself across the 
court and was shaking hands all around with indiscrim- 
inating fervor. ‘‘ But you are not, then, in Italy?” 

“Evidently not, since you find us here,” Belinda 
admitted laughingly. 

‘‘And I pictured you in Venice, riding in gondolas, eat- 
ing ices on the Piazza, listening to Santa Lucia.” 

‘‘We abandoned our plans when Lord Bantholme 
invited us to motor through Touraine and Brittany.” 

‘‘But I, too, follow the road along the Loire and into 
the Bretagne. It seems that my lucky star rides high in 
Heaven. Only day before yesterday I bored myself in 
Trouville when a friend arrived with his car— Monsieur 
de Fontanges, a connection of my family. He had urgent 
affairs at his chateau in Touraine and begged me to go 
with him. It was a diversion, and I love Touraine; so I 
have come. We have regulated the affairs—the business, 
as you call it; and now we follow our whims. Is it per- 
mitted that I present my friend?” 


ZB Monsieur Fontanges was duly presented. He was a 
small, lean, well-preserved Frenchman, with scanty hair 
brushed carefully forward over the bald top of his head, 
shrewd, black eyes gleaming behind his nose-glasses, and 
a superb manner tempered by genial affability. 

He was charmed, enchanted. Count de Brissac had 
spoken often of his American friends. He had hoped to 
make their acquaintance later in Paris, and now good 
fortune had run to meet him. ‘‘What a happy chance 
that the necessity of consulting an advocate brought us 
this evening to Tours!’ he exclaimed, turning to de 
Brissac. ‘‘And now that you find your friends I shall 
send the car to the garage. We will spend the night in 
the hotel, and perhaps in the morning we — make 
a little party for Chenonceaux or Loches, yes?”’ He 
beamed inquiringly upon the little group. 

Belinda turned toward Lord Bantholme. ‘‘ You are 
the Personal Conductor now, you know.” 

He was not, like Monsieur de Fontanges, charmed or 
enchanted, but he was willing. In his state of compre- 
hensive satisfaction with the world he was inclined to give 
even de Brissac the benefit of any stray doubt. The man 
didn’t seem to be such a bad sort, and Laura May had 
assured him that the Frenchman was in love with Miss 
Carewe. He hadn’t a ghost of a show with Courtney in 
the field. Poor duffer! Even if a fellow had gone a bit 
crooked it was hard luck to be hopelessly in love with the 
wrong girl. So he indorsed the plan for the morrow. 

“You have not yet been to Chenonceaux?”’’ Monsieur 
de Fontanges asked. ‘‘No? Iam glad. It is beautiful— 
Chenonceaux—and gay. They are all beautiful, these 
chateaux of Touraine, but not too gay.” 

“They're giving me green and yellow melancholy,’ 
Belinda acknowledged. ‘‘But I like it. There’s such 
a fine, full flavor of romance about even the gruesome 
things.” 

“Yes, and at Chenonceaux, see you, it is all romance. 
One finds laughter and kisses echoing there. At Loches 
there are only curses and groans.” 

‘“Me for Chenonceaux!”’ Lord Bantholme voted with 
emphasis. 


ZH It was later in the evening that Monsieur de 
Fontanges proposed an additional plan for the next day. 
“Mon cher,” he said, laying his hand on Count de Brissac’s 
arm, ‘‘if you could but persuade your friends to accept our 
hospitality at Monrepos. I am, perhaps, too new an 
acquaintance to presume, but if I might be allowed to 
offer luncheon - 

The Count wikaed upon the suggestion eagerly. ‘‘An 
excellent idea! The chateau is but a littlke way beyond 
Chenonceaux.” 

‘‘A small place,” interrupted his friend modestly. 
‘‘But in France we call these little boxes also chateaux.” 

“It is charming, your Monrepos,”’ protested the Count. 
‘‘A little gem, Mesdames. You will like it, I am sure. 
We could lunch there more comfortably than at the inn.” 

‘“My family is not in residence and there is not an 
establishment. You will have much to pardon, but the 
visit would so honor me, and it may amuse you to see how 
one lives today on the small estates of Touraine.” 

‘‘And he has an angel in the kite hen, this fortunate 
man,’ de Brissac supplemented. ‘Also a butler who 
produc es comforts as a juggler brings 
a hat.” 

The picture was alluring, and the 
was added to the program. 
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66 


The dames of France are fond and free, 


And Flemish lips are willing, 
And soft the maids of Italy, 
And Spanish eyes are thrilling; 


Still, though I bask beneath their smile, 


Their charms fail to bind me, 
And my heart falls back to Erin’s Isle, 
To the girl I left behind me. 


Girl I Left 


Painted by W. L. Taylor 


Illustrating the Old-Time Song 


She says, ‘‘ My own dear love, come home, 
My friends are rich and many, 

Or else, abroad with you I’ll roam, 
A soldier stout as any; 

If you’ll not come, nor let me go, 
I’ll think you have resigned me.’’ 

My heart nigh broke when I answered ‘‘No’’ 
To the girl I left behind me. 





Behind Me’ 


For never shall my true love brave 
A life of war and toiling, 
And never as a skulking slave 
I’ll tread my native soil on; 
But were it free or to be freed, 
The battle’s close would find me 
To Ireland bound, nor message need 
From the girl I left behind me. 


This is the sixth of a series of full-page pictures painted for THE JOURNAL by W. L. Taylor, illustrating some of the world’s time-honored songs 
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By Jane Addams, of Hull-House, Chicago 
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fh] HE senses of the young are singularly 
acute and ready to respond to every 
vivid appeal. We know that Nature 
herself has sharpened the senses for 
her own purpose, and is deliberately 
establishing a connection between 
them and the newly-awakened 
susceptibility of sex; for it is only 
— through the outward senses that the 
selection of a mate may be made and the instinct utilized 
for Nature’s purposes. It would seem, however, that 
Nature was determined that the force and constancy of 
the instinct must make up for its lack of precision, and 
that she was totally unconcerned that it ruthlessly seized 
the youth at the moment when he was least prepared to 
cope with it; not only because his powers of self-control 
and discrimination are unequal to the task, but also 
because his senses are helplessly wide open to the world. 
These early manifestations of the sex susceptibility are 
for the most part vague and formless—and are absolutely 
without definition to the youth himself. 


Sometimes Months and Years Elapse before the mate is 
selected and determined upon, and during the time when 
the differentiation is not complete—and it often is not— 
there is of necessity a great deal of groping and waste. 

This period of groping is complicated by the fact that 
the youth’s power of appreciating is far ahead of his abil- 
ity for expression. It is as though “the inner traffic fairly 
obstructed the outer current,” and it is nothing short of 
cruelty to overstimulate his senses as the modern city 
does. This period is difficult everywhere, but it seems at 
times as if a great city almost deliberately increased its 
perils. The newly-awakened senses are appealed to by all 
that is gaudy and sensual, by the flippant street music, 
by the highly-colored theater posters, the trashy love 
stories, the feathered hats, the cheap heroics of the 
revolvers displayed in the pawnshop windows. This 
fundamental susceptibility is thus evoked without a 
corresponding stir of the higher imagination, and the 
result is as dangerous as possible. We are told upon good 
authority that “if imagination is retarded, while the 
senses remain awake, we have a state of zsthetic insensi- 
bility’ —in other words, the senses become sodden and 
cannot be lifted from the ground. It is this state of 
“esthetic insensibility”’ into which we allow the youth 
to fall which is so distressing and so unjustifiable. Sex 
impulse then becomes merely a dumb and powerful 
instinct without in the least awakening the imagination 
or the heart, nor does it overflow into neighboring fields 
of consciousness. 


We All Know Hundreds of Degenerates in every great 
city who have been overmastered and borne down by it; 
they fill the casual lodging-houses and infirmaries. In 
many instances it has pushed men of ability and promise 
to the bottom of the social scale. 

It is difficult to state how much evil and distress might 
be averted if the imagination were utilized in its higher 
capacities through the historic paths. An English moral- 
ist has lately asserted that “much of the evil of the time 
may be traced to outraged imagination. It is the strong- 
est quality of the brain and it is starved. Children from 
their earliest years are hedged in with facts; they are not 
trained to use their minds on the unseen.” 

In failing to diffuse and utilize this fundamental 
instinct of sex through the imagination we not only inad- 
vertently foster vice and enervation, but we, moreover, 
throw away one of the most precious implements for 
ministering to life’s highest needs. There is no doubt 
that this ill-adjusted function consumes quite unnecessa- 
rily vast stores of vital energy, even when we contemplate 
it in its immature manifestations, which are infinitely 
more wholesome than the dumb swamping process. 
Every High-School boy and girl knows the difference 
between the concentration and diffusion of this impulse, 
although they would be hopelessly bewildered by the use 
of the terms. They will declare one of their companions 
to be ‘‘in love” if his fancy is occupied by the image of a 
single person about whom all the newly-found values 
gather, and without whom his solitude is an eternal mel- 
ancholy. But if the stimulus does not appear as a definite 
image, and the values evoked are dispensed over the 
world, the young person suddenly seems to have discov- 
ereda beauty and significance in many things: he responds 
to poetry, he becomes a lover of Nature, he is filled with 
religious devotion or philanthropic zeal. 


Perhaps We Need to Take a Page from the philosophy 
of the Greeks, to whom the world of fact was also the 
world of the ideal, and to whom the realization of ‘“‘ what 
ought to be” involved not the destruction of what ‘‘ was,”’ 
but merely its perfecting upon its own lines. To the 
Greeks virtue was not a hard conformity to a law felt as 
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alien to the natural character, but a free expression of the 
inner life. To treat thus the fundamental susceptibility of 
sex which now so bewilders and distresses us, and drives 
young people themselves into all sorts of difficulties, 
would mean to detach it from the things of sense and to 
link it to the affairs of the imagination. It would mean 
to fit to this gross and heavy stuff the wings of the mind, 
to scatter from it ‘the clinging mud of banality and vul- 
garity,’’ and to speed it on through our city streets amid 
peals of spontaneous laughter, snatches of lyric song, the 
recovered forms of old dances, and the traditional rondels 
of merry games. It would thus bring charm and beauty 
to all of us and connect us subtly with the arts of the past 
as well as with the vigor and renewed life of the future. 


This is Not, of Course, an Easy Undertaking even if we 
follow the clew afforded by the heart of every generous 
lover whose experience, at least in certain moments, tends 
to pull him on and out from the passion for an individual 
to an enthusiasm for that highest beauty and excellence 
of which the most perfect form is but an inadequate 
expression. Even the most loutish tenement-house youth 
vaguely feels this, and at least in rare intervals reveals it 
in his talk to his “girl.” His memory unexpectedly 
brings hidden treasures to the surface of consciousness 
and he recalls the more delicate and tender experiences of 
his childhood and earlier youth. ‘I remember, the time 
when my little sister died, that I rode out to the cemetery 
feeling that everybody in Chicago had moved away from 
town to make room for that kid’s funeral, everything was 
so blamed lonesome; and yet it was kind of peaceful, too.”’ 

Or, ‘‘I never had a chance to go into the country when I] 
was a kid, but I remember one day, when I had to deliver 
a package ’way out on the West Side, that I saw a flock 
of sheep in Douglas Park. I had never thought that a 
sheep could be anywhere but in a picture, and when I saw 
those big, white spots on the green grass beginning to 
move and to turn into sheep I felt exactly as if Saint 
Cecilia had come out of her frame over the organ and was 
walking in the park.” 

Such moments come into the life of the most prosaic 
youth living in the most crowded quarter of the city. 
Even his mind is filled 


‘*With things of which he may not speak, 
With dreams that cannot die.” 


Now, What Do We Do toEncourage and to solidify those 
dreams, to make them come true in our dingy towns, to 
give them expression in forms of art? To illustrate from 
one art alone: we are informed by high authority that 
there is nothing in the environment to which the youth at 
such moments so keenly responds as to music, that he 
feels it in a new and ina more poignant way. And yet the 
streets, the vaudeville shows, the five-cent theaters are 
full of the most blatant and vulgar songs. The trivial 
and obscene words, the meaningless and flippant airs run 
through the heads of hundreds of young people for hours 
at a time while they are engaged in monotonous factory 
work. We totally ignore that ancient connection between 
music and morals which was so leng insisted upon by 
philosophers as well as poets. The street music has quite 
broken away from all control, both of the educator and of 
the patriot, and we have grown singularly careless in 
regard to its influence upon young people. We still use 
the fife and drum for recruiting soldiers, and it would be 
hard to estimate how far they have sustained the patriot 
in his farewells to his wife and child. 

Knowing all this as to the power of music, and although 
we legislate against it in saloons because of its dangerous 
influence there, we constantly permit crude love-songs to 
incite that which should be controlled, to degrade that 
which should be exalted, to make sensuous that which 
might be lifted into the realm of the higher imagination. 





il UR attitude toward music is typical of 
our carelessness toward all those 
\ things which make for common joy 
and for the restraints of higher civili- 
zation on the streets. It is evident 
by the results that this position is 
| dangerous as well as stupid in re- 
Ke = \{ gard to this fundamental instinct, 
be SS 5 even if we do not agree with those 
authorities who claim that it is a susceptibility of sex 
which suffuses the world with its deepest meaning and 
beauty, and furnishes the momentum toward all art. 

It is neither a short nor an easy undertaking to substi- 
tute the love of beauty for mere desire, to place the mind 
above the senses; but is not this the sum of the imme- 
morial obligation which rests upon the adults of each gen- 
eration if they would nurture and restrain the youth, and 
has not the whole history of civilization been but one 
long effort to substit:ite pysehfefmpulsion for the driving 
force of blind appetite? 
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Handsome 


Furnished Without Cost 


Except the expense of 
mailing and packing. 


They are A 1 standard 
silver plate, superbly 
fashioned, French 
Gray ‘‘sterling’”’ 
finish, free from 
advertising, and 
manufactured ex- 
clusively for us by 
the celebrated 
silversmiths 
Wm. A.Rogers, 
Ltd., whose 
name they 
bear. 


Bouillon 
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Orange 
Spoon 


These illustrations are 
% actual size. 


Coffee 
Spoon 


Tea Spoon 


Butter 
Spreader 


Do not ‘ 
confuse 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., Silverware 
with other 
**Rogers’ silverware 
offered as premiums. 


REX 
Extract of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 


\% 





Clear Consommeé, 
Bouillons and 


Beef Tea 


and Numerous other Dainty Dishes. Use the 
same quantity as any other and note the 
superior flavor. 


Meets all Government Pure Food Requirements 


. 
How to Get the Premiums 
For each Premium desired, send a metal cap 
from any sized jar of Rex Extract of Beef, 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beef Extract cr an 8 oz. 
bottle of Rexsoma Bouillon and 10c in silver or 
stamps to cover packing and mailing expenses. 
(A set of six premiums requires six metal caps 
and 60c.) When sending more than one cap, 
State plainly which pre- 


register your letter. 
mium you desire. 

If your dealer does not carry Rex Extract of 
Beef, send us his name and address and 50c. in 
stamps, and we will send you a two-ounce jar of 
Rex Extract of Beef. 


It you send us 60c. in 
stamps, we will send you 
a two-ounce jar of Rex 
Extract of Beef aid one 
of the premiums de- 
scribed above. 
Cudahy’s Extract of 
Beef is sold by grocers 
and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing €o. 
Beef Extrect Dept. T 
South © Neb. 

Send 4- . 
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A Lunc 


eon [Through Six Countries 


By Winnifred Fales 














IRELAND 


WHITE chip market-basket filled 
with well-scrubbed “ praties,”’ 
and decked with pink and white 
clover blossoms and large paper 
shamrocks caught with a loose knot 
of emerald maline, occupies the cen- 
ter of Erin’s table. The place-cards 
are giant shamrock leaves cut from 
decorated crépe paper and mounted 
on cardboard. From each danglesa 
shower of smaller leaves suspended 
by narrow, emerald-green ribbons. 
The flaring candle-shades are of 
pale green bordered irregularly 
with shamrocks. The favors are 
“lucky pigs ’’ and miniature pots of 
shamrocks. 


ENGLAND 


HE red roses of England are 

carelessly arranged in the center 
of the table as if they had just fallen 
from the basket tipped upon its side. 
The white cloth is bordered with a 
valance of rose-decorated crépe 
paper. A large tissue-paper rose 
decorates the apex of each tall 
candlestick, the candle rising from 
its heart. Rosebud boutonnieres 
rest beside the plates of the man 
guests, and the ladies’ souvenirs 
are full-blown tissue roses on wire 
standards, the heart of each flower 
being hinged so that it can be lifted 
to disclose a tiny mirror beneath. 
The individual plum puddings 
served for dessert are garnished with 
rosebuds and foliage sprays. 


SCOTLAND 


HISTLES form the basis of the 
Scottish decoration, and are 
arranged in a rustic jardiniere as if 
growing. At each place is a nut cup 
in the form of a crépe-paper thistle 
on a wire standard, to whose stem 
the place-card is tied with lavender 
ribbon. Favors for the ladies take 
the form of miniature caddy-bags 
containing golf-stick hatpins. Those 
for the men are boxes of Scotch 
| es decorated with small paper 
figures in kilts and plaids of tissue. 
Curd cheese (or cream cheese) is 
moulded in the form of golf balls 
and served upon “ tees’’ of coarse 
andpaper. Candle-shades represent 
large, inverted thistles. 


FRANCE 


RANCE is symbolized by a huge 

fleur de lis of lavender and pur- 
ple. Its heart is filled with trinkets 
which may be pulled out by means 
of narrow ribbons. These ribbons 
run to the places, where they are 
knotted around the stems of the 
fleur de lis standards, to which are 
attached the dinner-cards. The 
favor receptacle stands in the center 
of a mirror whose frame is softly 
draped with gold-colored maline 
and smilax vines. The reversed 
candle-shades are in fleur de lis 
form. Ices are served in green 
covered cups with miniature fleur 
de lis of crépe paper standing at 
each side. 


GERMANY 


ERMANY is represented by its 

national blossom, the blue corn- 
lower, several dozen being arranged 
to form a flat centerpiece. Artificial 
blossoms may be used if natural 
ones are unobtainable. Crossed 
German flags with easel backs of 
wire form tripods which support 
hield-shaped place-cards. These 
flags may be bought at any depart- 
ment store. The favors are tiny 
papier-maché dachshunde, the 
Kaiser’s favorite pets. In the 
arrangement of this table, as in all 
the others, individual touches may 
be added. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
A pr VERLY constructed wind 


for we always associate a 

ndmill with The Netherlands—of 
iboard covered with crépe paper 
ms the center of the Dutch table 
nd may be filled with favors or not, 
lesired. The picturesque thatched 
oof and the grass are made of 


edtissue. Thesquared, flaring 
ndle-shades may be made from 
matboard, which is easily 


curable. The panels can be 
lecorated with the heads of boys and 
cut from crépe paper of Dutch 
esign. Crépe of the same pattern 
forms a valance for the table. The 
lace-cards represent small wind- 
and little cups for holding 
hes take the form of tiny carts 
irawn by geese and driven by plump 
little goose girls taken from Dutch- 
patterned paper napkins. The latter 
may be appropriately used im place 
of damask. 


reli 








IRELAND 


*Prawns 
Potato Soup 
Roast Pork, Apple Sauce 
Greens Dublin Potatoes 
Vegetable Hodgepodge 
Curds and Cream 
Irish Delight 
Soda Cakes 
Kildare Scones 
Tea 














ENGLAND 


Clear Soup with Rice 
Fillet of Sole 
Sweetbread Cases 
*Braised Shoulder of Mutton 
Cauliflower, Cream Sauce 
Stuffed Roast Goose, 
Cranberry Sauce 
Plum Pudding, Hard Sauce 
Cheese Fritters 
Coffee 


















































SCOTLAND 


Scotch Woodcock 
*Cockie Leekie 
Baked Fish Oatmeal Balls 
Boiled Beef Potatoes 


Brussels Sprouts 





Mashed Turnips 
Apple Tart 
Shortbread 


Tea 








FRANCE 
Side Dishes 
Princess Consommé 
*Mackerel, Maitre d’Hotel 
Leg of Mutton en Chevreuil 
Potato Croquettes 
Stuffed Mushrooms 
Fillet of Chicken Sauté 
Vegetable Salad 
Biscuit Savarin 


Camembert 





Coffee 











GERMANY | 
Sardellen on Toast 
Sausage 
Hungarian Beef Soup | 
Stuffed and Rolled Fillet of Veal 
Potatoes with Apples 





| Egeplant | 
*Cauliflower Salad | 
| Squabs with Asparagus Tips | 
| Meringue Pudding with | 


Macaroons 





THE NETHERLANDS 


Smoke Ss 
Butte }2 oO 
I in W »S é 
Be iP r 
Veal Chops, ¢ ert Sauce 
Green Pea Cauliflower 
Herring Salad 
*Rice Pudding 
¢ res ( tte 
"THES! ncheons are suggested 


for the entertainment of Trave 






Clubs making a reading tourthrough 
the different countries; or the sep 

rate courses marked with a star (*) 
in the menus may be served progres- 


sively at achurch supper. Re 
may be obtained upon a request 
addressed to ‘* The Luncheon-Table 
Editors,’’ accompanied by a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 
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‘TIFFANY & CO. 
_ The 1910 Blue Book 





The Christmas stock this 


| 

| 

| season is the largest and 
| 

| 





most comprehensive that 
Tiffany & Co. have ever 
assembled and it has 
been given special con- 
| sideration in the new 
Blue Book which has 
just been published 


The Christmas Blue 
Book is a handy refer- 
ence catalogue, without 
illustrations, issued to 

_ facilitate the satisfactory 

|| selection of Tiffany & 
|| Co.’s wares by corre- 
spondence or in person. 
|| It contains 700 or more 
pages of valuable in- 
formation, made _ acces- 
sible by an alphabetical 
| classification, and de- 


scribes briefly, and gives 
the range of prices, of 
their stock of diamond, 





pearl, and precious stone 
jewelry, silverware, | 
watches, clocks, bronzes, 

marbles, stationery, por- 
celains, glassware, and | 
other articles suitable for 

holiday gifts | 


Tiffany & Co.'s Corre- | 
spondence Department 
is especially organized 
for answering inquiries 
and filling mail orders. 
Photographs, cuts or full 
descriptions will be sent 
to intending purchasers 
who will advise the 
house of the articles de- 
sired and the approxi- 
mate amounts they wish 


to spend 


Selections of goods will 
be sent on approval to 
persons known to the 
house or to those who 
will make themselves 
known by satisfactory 


references 


The Christmas Blue 
Book will be mailed upon 


request 


Fifth Ave. & 37th St. New York 


_ — 
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HANKSGIVING DAY, 

1809, differed little 

from Thanksgiving 
Day of 1709. The New 
England housewife pre- 
pared herturkey dinner 
after the established fashion 
of her grandmothers, using 
the same means and the 
same methods as those em- 
ployed a hundred years 
before, and moved about in 
a world whose only notable 
change was one of increased 
population and a different 
form of political govern- 
ment. But compared with 
190), a hundred years in the 
opposite direction, she lived 
in a world immensely re- 
mote from that of her 
grandchildren —a world so different, so unlike, so barren of the features 
which we today regard as essential to our comfort and well-being, 
that it is hard to realize that so great a change has come within a 
single century. 


In 1809 Thanksgiving Was Known Only in New England 


O BEGIN with: In 1809 Thanksgiving Day was unknown outside 

of New England. It was nota national institution as it is today. 
Only such families as had the good fortune to live in the northeast 
corner of the Republic were privileged to taste of the joys of an annual 
turkey dinner with pumpkin pies and cranberry sauce. And doubtless 
they looked with pity upon the lorn Pennsylvanians and Virginians 
and all the rest of the nation’s people for failing to join them in the 
celebration of this autumn festival, and congratulated themselves 
withal upon their resourcefulness and the bounty of their tables. But 
the best among them and the richest of them could not have had for 
dinner many of the dishes that the humblest households of today 
throughout the land enjoy as a matter of course. 

Tomatoes, for example, were unknown as a vegetable. The few 
that were raised as curiosities were called love apples and catalogued 
as poison. And even if the good people of that day had learned to 
eat them there would not have been any on the table on Thanks- 
giving Day. It would have been too late in the season for them; and 
for the same reason no Thanksgiving dinner in 1809 included any 
such things as asparagus or string beans or corn or peas, or any one of 
a dozen vegetables that we are accustomed to enjoy throughout the 
winter in all their summer freshness and flavor, for the day of the tin 
can had not yet dawned. Nor were there any means of transporting 
fresh fruits and vegetables from the sunnier climes, and if there had 
been there would have been no produce to transport, for Texas, 
Florida and California were then mere wildernesses. Neither were 
there any hothouses for the raising of delicacies out of season. The 
products of the earth were governed by the calendar. The possi- 
bility, therefore, of eating strawberries or cucumbers on Thanksgiving 
Day was as unthinkable as skating on the Fourth of July. 


Some of the Inconveniences of Housekeeping Then 
¢ THE head of the family a hundred years ago was thus unable to 


supply the table with many of the dishes and delicacies that are 
today mere commonplaces the housewife was even more severely 








Thanksgiving Now and 100 Years Ago 


By Clifford Howard 


by this time been made by 
early inventors. Even in 
the cities all travel was done 
on foot or by means of 
horses and carriages. There 
were no street railways of 
any description. The now 
obsolete horse car had not 
yet come into being. The 
streets themselves at 
Thanksgiving time, if not 
covered with snow, were 
more than likely to be thick 
with mud and treacherous 
with holes and puddles. 
Yet, notwithstanding these 
bad conditions under foot, 
nobody in 1809 thought of 
wearing rubbers. This was 
chiefly due to the fact that 
there were no rubbers. 
They had not yet been invented. There were no rubber goods of any 
kind —neither boots nor shoes, nor coats nor blankets. 

If, therefore, the arriving guests were exposed to stormy weather 
they accepted wet feet and damp clothing as a necessary law of 
Providence. Nor was it any deprivation to them that the family 
home was without a stove at which to dry and warm themselves. 
The fireplace alone supplied their needs for heat. Only an occasional 
wealthy family owned a stove—a wood-burning stove, for coal was as 
yet unknown as a fuel for domestic purposes. And if the cold and 
bespattered guests were content without the comfort of even a stove 
they were also satisfied to remove the stains of travel with a basin of 
well water and a cake of home-made soap, without peering into the 
future and beholding the amazing luxury of a bathroom and hot and 
cold running water. 

If by chance any of them had caught cold there was no quinine to 
give them, for there was no such drug and no such word in 1809. 
Nor were there any sugar-coated pills, capsules or tablets of any 
kind. When they were sick they took medicine by the tumblerful, 
and bore all their pains as best they could. To have told them that 
the time was coming when they could have their teeth pulled or their 
internal organs removed without feeling it would have been only to 
excite their ridicule. A hundred years ago there was no such thing as 
an anesthetic. Ether, chloroform, cocaine—not one of these was 
known. Neither was morphine, strychnine, tincture of iron, digitalis, 
carbolic acid, nor any one of a hundred other drugs and remedies 
that are familiar to us at this day. 


No Photographs, Pianos, Nor Any of Our Modern Games 


l. was there any possibility of obtaining a photograph of the 
family group on Thanksgiving Day. The camera was nowhere in 
existence. The word photograph had not yet been coined; neither had 
daguerreotype. Portraits, therefore, were an expensive conceit; for, 
like pantaloons and kettles, they had to be made by hand, and the skill 
and time required in their production commanded big prices. An oil 
portrait on the wall was evidence of prosperity, while a piano in the 
parlor or drawing-room proclaimed both wealth and rare culture. 
In many sections of the country a piano would have proved an aston- 
ishing curiosity. Yet the most pretentious of those pianos would 
now scarce be recognized, either in tone or appearance, as belonging 
to the same order of instruments as those in common use today. 
Seated about the cheery hearth after the meal the family party 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 
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handicapped in the means at her command for preparing the meal, as 
measured by the conveniences of a modern kitchen. In the first place 
she had no range—no cookstove of any kind. Her accommodations 






could not have had the scope of conversation that is offered to the 
nimble tongues and wits of their present-day descendants. The girls 
could not have talked of school societies, college life, fashion maga- 








wen 


for, excepting the works of Richardson, Fielding, and a few others, 
there was scarce such a book as a novel in existence. 
Whatever news might have been discussed by the men of the 


in this respect were limited solely to a fireplace and a box of wood for zines, matinées, store bargains, tennis nor croquet, for there were no ry pi pm, 
fuel. And besides having no stove she was also without any matches. such things. Nor, for the same reason, could the boys have discussed v, tee | 
Her fire was started with a spark struck from flint by a piece of steel. baseball, football, skating-rinks, rifles, revolvers nor any one of a Se ee 
Friction matches had not yet been invented; neither had refrigerators, score of topics incidental to modern mechanical inventions. There vty pe | 
ice-cream freezers, egg-beaters, lemon-squeezers nor double boilers. could have been no discussion of the latest and best-selling novels, Pa‘ s | 
The housewife of 1809 had none of these labor-saving devices, nor om 


a> 






anything like ammonia or borax to aid her in keeping things clean. 
Moreover, she had no baking powder, yeast cakes, granulated sugar, 








additional labor, for they had all to be clothed, and clothes in those lation. To turn out a daily paper in large quantities would have been by buying it. 
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flavoring extracts, cocoa, prepared mustard nor gelatine, and when her family—unless it was purely local—must have been from a week to 4 MIELION: 
coffee came from the store she had both to roast it and grind it herself. six months old. News in 1809 traveled only as fast as a horse could oe i TH 
To be sure, the mother of a hundred years ago who prepared a run or a ship could sail. The electric telegraph was still a quarter of a ? . AS 3} WOMEN have 
Thanksgiving feast was rarely without a numerous family of children. century in the future. Accordingly, there were but few newspapers, iy eee 4 shown thei éontid 
But while sons and daughters could do much at all times to assist her and these were published only in the larger cities and for the most Cts: AE et oli pag 
in the household work they were themselves the cause of much part confined themselves to a weekly issue and a very limited circu- ’ “| in Community Silver 
+S) 
f 




















days were made at home—the clothes for everybody, from Willie up impossible, for all printing was done by hand and on wooden presses. \ Beak Cea: E : 

to Grandpa. And the average American family not only supplied its The news of the world came to the home in scanty driblets and musty Hh % ~ osting very little ie 

own clothing, but it also spun the wool and made the necessary with age. The farmer of Tennessee or Illinois waited for six weeks or ¥ qi a more than ordinary SF eOe iF} 
thread, yarn and cloth. There were no ready-made garments of any more to hear of the inauguration of President Madison. é, wy plated waré, it 1s s0 vi, 
kind. Shoe stores and clothing stores were unheard of. Such things ft gc | ; ‘ if r 4 
as were not made at home were made to order by the tailor or the - a i RP °.* peperees: ot) Quarty way 
‘ ) I A Forecast of Today Would Not Have Been Believed ea «| ] 3 ae igs 
dressmaker or the hatter or the shoemaker. And everything was 4, yee, | and lasts so much longer v4 
made by hand, for there were no sewing-machines in 1809. There ND not only the humble settler of that time, but the scientist and a #3 that every woman can els « 
were, indeed, few machines of any kind. Except in the wealthy and philosopher as well, would have found it a mental impossibility to A. + 2 afford it. A i ii 
more aristocratic families the greater part of the furniture in the grasp a prophetic vision of America in 1909. The men, women and i. 2 BE: : i’ hoes 
house was of home manufacture, as were also the carpets, the candles, children gathered about the family hearth on Thanksgiving Day a z Pet Ask your dealer for x “a 
the soap, the pillows and the mattresses. hundred years ago had no reason to feel otherwise than that the hy 4} Community Silver to- by 

comforts which they were enjoying, and for which they were come | ete i i day. fe wrk forknick 





The Great Length of Time Required for Traveling together on this day to give thanks, were all that the world would ever 
need or could ask for. If, therefore, there had arisen a prophet 
among them and he had told them that within the coming century 


men would travel by steam and electricity, that they would fly in the | 





: your table beautifully 
F RELATIVES at a distance were to be invited to the Thanks- } and economically, 
giving dinner it was necessary to get the letters off a long way ahead i 
of theday. Summoning the members of afamily together from distant 
parts of the country was a very different and a much more difficult 
and uncertain business than it is today. It required the best part of a 
week for a letter to go from Boston to New York—as long a time as it 


air, that they would talk to one another from Boston to Washington, 
that they would flash news across the Atlantic in the twinkling of an 
eye, that streets and houses would be lighted by gas and electricity, 
that a woman could travel alone in perfect safety and comfort from 


now takes to reach San Francisco—and the cost in postage was from 
six to ten times as great. The mere writing and posting of a letter in 
1809 was a task in which many of the accustomed conveniences of 
today were lacking. There were no steel pens, no blotters, no ready- 
gummed envelopes, no postage stamps, and no letter-boxes. Letters 
were carried by stage and on horseback. If a member of the family 
had strayed off as far as Chicago, which was then a mere trading- 
post, an invitation to the home gathering on Thanksgiving Day 
must needs have been mailed soon after the Fourth of July, in order 
to insure its reaching the far-away wanderer in sufficient time to 
enable him to make the journey to Boston by the end of November. 

In making a journey a hundred years ago one traveled by the same 
means as did Jacob and his family—by beast of burden—and over 
roads that knew nothing of macadam, asphalt or steam roller. A 
railroad of any kind was a dream. There were not even any canals, 
and the rivers had not yet felt the throb of the steamboat, save only 
the Hudson and the Delaware, on which a few experimental trips had 





one end of this vast continent to the other and perform the journey 
in four days—had he told them these things and a hundred more of 
equal marvel, they would have regarded him as another Miinchausen, 
an entertaiv‘ng but unbelievable romancer. 

To us of today, however, the marvelous is reversed. No prophecy 
of wonders or scientific achievements is too extravagant to outmatch 
our expectations. But what we do find hard to comprehend, and 
what we believe only because it is so chiseled on the tablets of history, 
is the astonishing truth that the commonplaces of today were not in 
existence a bare hundred years ago; that to return to the conditions of 
1809 would be to find ourselves in a world destitute of nearly every 
feature that today enters into the maintenance of our comfort. 

If, therefore, the giving of thanks is to be m “ed by the wealth of 
material benefits, Thanksgiving Day, 1909, ©) { inspire us as a 
nation with transcendent gratitude for the jo) ilege of tread- 
ing the earth today and being partakers in the s unfoldment 
of knowledge that is benefiting the world. 
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A New Series Presenting Lettie’s Sister’s Wedding: The Bridegroom 


By Sheila Young 
Next Month We Shall Present Lettie’s Sister's Maid of Honor 
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Cut along dotted lines in hats and slip doll’s head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at waist-line, slightly bent to form easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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Little Stories for Little People 


Stories That Children Can Read and That Mothers Can Read to Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Author of “Captain January,” “The Golden Window,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY MARY R. HITCHNER 


Little Julia Ward’s First Party 


HEN little Julia Ward was five years old 

her'dear mother died, and her aunt came 
to keep house for the family and to care for 
the three little Ward sisters and their three 
brothers. Aunt Eliza wasa very good woman, 
but she did not know much about children. 
Whenever Julia, Louisa or Annie did some- 
thing naughty she thought it her duty to give 
them an old-fashioned scolding. So Aunt Eliza 
scolded long and she scolded hard: it was 
thought the right thing to do in those days. Little Julia hated these 
scoldings so that she would almost rather have had a whipping, 
because that would only last a moment or two. Now when Aunt 
Eliza began to find fault you couldn’t possibly tell when she would 
stop. Sometimes the Ward children thought she never would stop, 
but she always did, after a time. 

In summer, when they were in the country, Julia and her sisters 
played outdoors; but in the winter, when they lived in the city of 
New York, they could only play in the house. On fine days they were 
taken out to drive, sitting up very stiff and prim in the canary-colored 
coach with its bright blue cushions. Each little girl wore a big yellow 
bonnet and a bright blue pelisse to match the carriage. Julia, Louisa 
and Annie all wore dresses down to their ankles. These gowns were 
white, and were made so long and so tight in the skirt that Julia could 
hardly walk in hers. She had to take very short, mincing steps, but 
oh, dear! It was even worse when she sat down. 

Her tight little gown would wrinkle over her poor little stomach if 
she didn’t remember to smooth it down very carefully every time she 
took a seat. Then her papa or auntie or the governess would say in 
a serious voice: ‘Julia, my dear, your gown!” and the little girl 
would feel dreadfully troubled to think that she had forgotten all 
about those wretched wrinkles. 

When they went to bed Julia and her sisters all wore nightcaps. 
Aunt Eliza was afraid the children would outgrow these before they 
were worn out, so each one had three big tucks in it. I think the little 
girls must have looked very funny in their large, white, tucked night- 
caps, with-the strings tied under their chins! 








ZH) When Julia was nine years old her dolls were taken away from 
her. Because she was ‘“‘ Miss Ward,”’’ the eldest daughter, it was thought 
proper that she should put away childish things. Aunt Eliza and 
Julia’s papa did not understand how much little girls like to play with 
their doll-babies, even when they are ten or eleven years old. Julia’s 
mother would have known, if she had lived, for she knew just how 
children feel. But Aunt Eliza had no children of her own. 

Julia was ever and ever so sorry to lose her dolls, and I don’t believe 
she cared about being ‘‘ Miss Ward” a single bit. She loved to read 
in her book, but one can’t read all the time, even when one is as old as 
nine years. After a while Julia would put her book down and run and 
play with Louisa and Annie or with her youngest brother, Marion. 
Sometimes when the younger sisters were busy with their dolls Julia 
and “‘ Manny,” for that was his nickname, would play church. ‘They 
made a pulpit in the nursery with toy blocks. When it was all fin- 
ished Julia stood up in it and preached while Marion sat in front of 
her and listened, just as people listen to the minister in church. 

One day, when all her sisters and brothers were busy with their own 
plays and games, Julia invited a little girl who lived near by to spend 
the afternoon with her. We will call this child Susie Clarke, because 
I do not know what her real name was. Now the Ward sisters seldom 
had any other children to play with them, so I am afraid that Julia 
knew she was not doing quite right when she invited Susie to come 
without asking Aunt Eliza’s leave beforehand. 

The two little girls had a beautiful time together at first. Julia 
always enjoyed having company, and Susie was doubtless interested 
in seeing all her littie friend’s books and playthings. There were no 
dolls, as I have said. 

By-and-by, when the shadows began to grow longer and the room 
became gradually darker and nurse came in with a lighted lamp, 
Julia began to be rather anxious. It would soon be teatime; how 
should she dare to take Susie down to supper when the little girl had 
not been invited ? 

One—two—three—four—five -six! went the big clock in the hall. 
In half an hour supper would be on the table. Susie went on playing 
happily—she did not know anything was wrong. Poor Julia grew 
more and more unhappy. She could not tell her little guest to go 
home without any supper, yet she dared not bring down company 
without permission. 

Half-past six. There goes the supper-bell! 


ZS All were now sitting down at table. Soon they would be eating 
nice, hot, buttered muffins, with plenty of strawberry jam and real 
cambric tea! All but Julia and Susie! Little Miss Ward could hardly 
keep back her tears, but she tried to be brave. 

“Let us look at this book, Susie; it is such a nice one!” 

So they looked and looked at the pictures, but you know yourself 
it is hard to keep your mind on a book when you know that other 
people are eating all the supper downstairs. 

Dear, dear! Would Julia and Susie starve to death, or what would 
become of those two poor, supperless little girls? Perhaps they could 
cry themselves to sleep, like the Babes in the Wood. Just as Julia 
had made up her mind they would have to go to bed hungry a knock 
came at the door. Julia opened it timidly. There stood the butler, 
very tall and very solemn. 

‘Miss Ward may bring Miss Clarke down to supper,” said he. Then 
he went away again. 

Julia gave a great sigh of relief. She took Susie’s hand and they 
tripped down the broad stairs together to the dining-room. Susie 
had a lovely time with the jam and the muffins, the cambric tea and the 
sponge cake, but Julia’s food seemed to choke her. Every one looked 
so coldly at her, she knew that she had done something wrong. 

Susie’s nurse came for her soon after supper, and Julia went straight 
to bed. 

Did Aunt Eliza scold her next day? No, she did not; she saw that the 
child felt so badly it would be cruel to scold her. Julia never invited 
a little girl to tea again without permission until, after she grew to be a 
young woman, she had parties whenever she liked. Indeed she has 
had so many during her long life of ninety years that you could hardly 
count them. She has parties still, and everybody who attends has 
a good time. 

But she has never forgotten that first dreadful time when she tried 
to have one and nearly lost her supper and her guest’s supper, too! 

FLORENCE Howe HAtt. 





The Fairy Godmother 


NCE a little Violet which grew ina corner 

of the garden sighed and sighed to her- 

self. A golden Bumblebee heard her and 

stopped to see what was the matter. ‘Oh, 

dear,” said the Violet, “I wish I were a 

Daisy! They have such beautiful, round, 

white faces and live near the roads, where they 

see everything that goes on. Nobody ever 

comes here except you or, perhaps, a butter- 
fly.’ And she sighed again. 

The Bumblebee settled himself on a leaf to talk to her. “Don’t 
you know ” he began; when just then Girlie Dear and Young 
Lady came by. 

“‘Let’s sit down here, Girlie Dear, where it’s so cool and green,” said 
Young Lady. 

The Violet was all in a flutter!’ And the Bumblebee whispered: 
“This would not have happened if you had been a Daisy!” 

But Girlie Dear was talking. ‘“‘Let’s play this is an enchanted 
garden, and this Violet is an enchanted Princess. She can’t move 
till the Prince comes. Why can’t flowers move, Young Lady?” 

Young Lady smiled and said: ‘‘ Why, Girlie Dear, don’t you know 
about the Fairy Godmother?” 

“Ts she real?” asked Girlie Dear. 

“She surely is, and perhaps you can guess her other name. She 
has hundreds and thousands of Fairy Godchildren, and her gifts are 
quite wonderful, for she knows exactly what each child needs. In 
the spring she sends messages by the soft breezes and the birds to 
the trees, telling them that it’s high time they began to send their 
sap running. 

«She starts the brooks hurrying and racing to help the breezes tell 
the news to the woodland creatures—rabbits and squirrels and other 
shy things, caterpillars, and the queer, grubby things which live in 
the brooks’ soft mud for a while, and then quite suddenly are turned 
into airy, dainty beauties. Presently the Fairy Godmother herself 
comes to unwrap the baby buds and give the flowers their dainty 
dresses and their perfume. And she never makes such a mistake as to 
give a Violet’s gown and fragrance to a Daisy!” 

(“I told you so,” whispered the Bumblebee.) 

“From that time she never rests until she has finished the last 
purple grape and sent the last gayly-colored leaf to sleep. Then she 
puts on her clean white apron and rests a while. Have you guessed 
her other name?” 

“JT know, I know,” said Girlie Dear, clapping her hands. 
Mother Nature! But why can’t the flowers move?”’ 

“Because it is not in their nature to do so. They have other 
gifts which creatures who move have not,” answered Young Lady 
very gently. ‘Do you know of any animal so sweet as this Violet?” 

Girlie Dear said ‘‘ No,”’ and kissed the floweret. 

And when they went away the Violet was comforted and quite 
content to be a Violet. HELEN MULHER. 
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How Mr. Peacock Went to the Fair 


R. PEACOCK was proud. He had a fine 

long train, a splendid crest, and the gayest 
blue-green coat that ever was seen; and all day 
long he would strut up and down the barn- 
yard and say: “See what a beauty I am!” 

The geese and ducks and turkeys were much 
displeased at this. ‘Beauty, indeed!” they 
said. ‘‘Of what use is your beauty? Can it 
hatch eggs? Tell us that!” and they turned 
their backs and walked away. 

“These are stupid creatures!” said Mr. Peacock. ‘Why should I 
stay among them? I will go to the Fair, for there people will see my 
beauty and admire it.” 

So he spread his tail like a fan, raised his crested head and strutted 
off down the road to the Fair. Pretty soon he met some young men 
who also were going to the Fair. ‘‘ Aha!” said Mr. Peacock. ‘These 
people will admire me!” and he strutted more than ever. 

“Look!” said the young men. ‘‘ What a fine peacock, and what 
splendid feathers he has! They are just what we want for our hats.’ 
They surrounded Mr. Peacock, and, spite of his screams of rage and 
terror, tore out three or four of his finest tail feathers and went away 
laughing. Presently he fell in with a large flock of geese which a boy 
was driving to the Fair to sell. He spread his tail and tried to push 
his way to the head of the flock, but they took no notice of him 
and waddled steadily on, keeping close together. 

“Make way, you stupid creatures!” said Mr. Peacock. ‘ Keep 
your dirty feet off my fine train!” 

“Quack!” said an old gray goose, the grandmother of the flock. 
“Keep your train out from under our feet, Mr. Strut! Who asked 
you to join our company?” 

“Join your company, indeed!” cried Mr. Peacock. ‘‘Get out of my 
way, you rude, clumsy thing, and learn how to treat your betters!” 
and he gave the goose a hard peck. 

When the other geese, who loved their grandmother, saw this, they 
all fell upon Mr. Peacock and beat and pecked and hustled him till he 
ran screaming away, dragging his tail behind him. 

He was now in a sad way, covered with dust, and many of his finest 
feathers were torn and broken; but still, when he came to the 
Fair he spread his tail, reared his crest and made as much of him- 
self as he could. 

“T am still handsomer than any one else!” he said, “and people will 
be sure to admire me.” 

“Look there!” said a man. ‘‘There is a peacock. Let us kill and 
stuff him and add him to our show.’’ And he chased Mr. Peacock, 
who ran off screaming with terror. Coming around a corner he ran 
into a large dog who was coming the other way. 

“Get out of my way!” screamed Mr. Peacock. 

growled Mr. Dog, and he grabbed Mr. 





“Get out of mine!” 
Peacock by the neck, shook him hard and tore out a great mouthful 
of feathers. 

More dead than alive, the poor Peacock ran and ran and ran, and 
never stopped till he got home. 

The geese and turkeys looked at him in great surprise. “Who is 
this wretched, shabby bird?” they asked each other. “It cannot 
possibly be Mr. Peacock?” 

“Yes,”’ sobbed the poor creature, “it is I; but I have left my pride 
behind. If you will only let me stay with you I will do my best to 
hatch eggs.” 

But he never could. 
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Doctor Bentley’s Physical Culture 


for Girls 


The Second of.a Series of Simple Lessons: By Doctor Lillian L. Bentley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HENRIETTA S. ADAMS 


habits to form new ones and to build up the various parts, for 


T IS necessary for most persons to undo previously-acquired 
| there cannot be real health without proper training and education 


of the whole system. 


helps to strengthen and control the action 


Strong legs are one of the essentials. 
One and Two illustrate an exercise which, if properly performed, 


Figures 


is made with arms and hands there will not be any specific effect on 
the back or chest and the exercise will prove to be almost useless. 
Figure Five is an example of another aid in correcting bad condi- 
tions of chest and back. Standing correctly, rise on the balls of the 
feet, raise the arms level with the shoulders, turn the palms down, and 


with scarcely any movement of the arms push 





of the legs. Standing correctly—this means 


down ten times. This should lift the chest 





the weight of-the upper part of the body 
has been centered by the action of the hip- 
ioint and the weight of the whole body 
is on the balls of the feet—raise the heels 
from the floor and rise on the balls of the 
feet and uplift the whole body to the greatest 
height possible, then slowly bend the knees, 
thus carrying the body to the position of 
Figure Two. Without stopping the motion 
nush on the balls of the feet, unbend the knees 
and rise slowly to the position of Figure 
One. Ten seconds of time should be con- 
sumed in going to the floor and ten seconds 
should elapse while the pupil is rising. Re- 
peat this twice, being careful not to interrupt 
the continuity of the movement. Then rest. 
Four times a day at long intervals will be a 
sufficient number of times to do this exercise. 


NY one can rise up and go down quickly. 

It does not take any skill, nor will any 
great amount of controlled strength be at- 
tained if the pupil move rapidly. The power 
to keep the weight on the balls of the feet 
and bend the knees slowly without bending 








Figure One 





Figure Two 


very high, flatten the back and give a clear 
understanding of what it feels like to have the 
body uplifted. Repeat these two exercises 
twice a day. It will be necessary to watch 
yourself in a mirror. Old habits will assert 
themselves and the tendencies in taking the 
above exercises are to lose the poise of the 
body, to make too much movement with 
the arms and hands and to fail to keep the 
arms level with the shoulders. The arms 
must be up high to get a good pull on the 
muscles, to produce upliftment and help 
correct defects of chest and back. 


IGURE SIX. Rise on the balls of the feet 

to full height, extend the arms down 
directly in front of the legs. Do not raise 
nor move the arms. With the palms push 
down with all possible strength; at the same 
time stretch up the chest as high as you can, 
feeling the stretching and upliftment from 
the very tips of the toes through the whole 
body. Do not push down with the hands and 
lift up the shoulders, mistaking the movement 
of the shoulders for stretching and uplifting. 











the neck or tipping the body will be the 





measure of the strength and control gained. 


Let the shoulders be entirely at rest except 





It will be a good plan to imagine a pail of water 


as they are carried up by the raising of the 





on the head. The body must be so slowly and 
carefully carried up and down that not a drop 
of the water is spilled. We are to learn to use 
only the parts necessary in the accomplishment 
of whatever we attempt. Tipping the head and 
upsetting the water cannot help the action of the 
legs. In fact, if the weight of the body loses its 
balance and control of the legs and feet is lost 
they are not being made to do the work that will 
result in the real gain of power and endurance. 
The legs must be strengthened and accustomed || 
to carry the weight properly. We must get so | 
used to centering the weight on the balls of the || 
feet that we will become unconscious of any 
effort. This exercise may take weeks of practice, 
and when real skill and command are attained it | 
should take a whole minute to go to the floor | 
and a minute to come up, thus consuming four | 
times sixty seconds to do the exercise twice, and 
this without disturbing the continuity of the | 

| 








movement. When the pupil is able to do this the 
daily exercise may be dropped. Reserve power 
and strength have been gained and it will be 








whole body. It is important that the instructions 
to stretch up and lift the chest, feeling the pull 
from the feet through the whole body, be implicitly 
obeyed. Lifting the shoulders will defeat the 
purpose of the exercise. Push ten times without 
changing the position of the hands; then rest. 
Repeat twice a day. This is not an easy exercise; 
if done correctly it is quite vigorous and it is one 
of the best to lift up and expand the chest exter- 
nally and to develop and flatten the back. Many 
persons who are hollow in the middle and on 
| each side of the spine will find that this exercise 
fills up the hollow places and helps the muscles to 
gain tone. All the organs in the body will be lifted 
up nearer to the normal than they have been for 
some time. The blood vessels and nerves whose 
space and action have been impinged upon have a 
chance to carry out their normal tendencies. 





HIRE should bea general feeling of upliftment 
of mind and body. ‘This effect must be put into 
practice in the every-day life so that some benefit 
may be gathered during such times as it is im- 











necessary to test the legs 
only a few times each 


practicable to take the exercises. For instance, 
it is not feasible to stop 








week in order to keep 
them in proper tone. 


ANY persons allow 

the body tosagdown, 
thus causing the chest to 
become hollow and de- 
pressed and the back 
bent and rounded. It is 
especially necessary not 
to let the muscles sag and 
collapse; neither dare we 
hold them up by tension. 
They must be strength- 
ened by mental control 
and physical action. Ex- 
ample: Figure Three, 
standing correctly, slowly 
bend the body over the 
right side as far as pos- 
sible, making the waist 
muscles do the work; 
very slowly by the power 
of the waist muscles lift 
the body to the normal | 





Figure Four 








and take exercise Four, 
Five or Six while out on 
| the street, but you can 
keep hold of the thought, 
feeling and act of uplift- 
ment. This is one of the 
| many examples of correct 
| use aiding us to gain and 
retain strength. It will 
be noted that no effort 
is made to overdevelop 
—that is, to produce 
the hard, tense muscle 
—which is often looked 
upon with great pleasure 
and exhibited with an 
evident show of pride. 
This state of muscle is 
capable of momentary 
feats of strength which 
are useless in the needs 
and demands of every- 
day life. Many who have 
strained and trained in 
order to obtain such 
Figure Five | overdevelopment have 














position; raise the chest 





as high as you can, then 
slowly bend to the left side, and by strength of the waist 
muscles slowly rise again to the greatest upliftment of 
the chest. Keep the movement up continuously —that 
vithout interruption—till you have done it very 
slowly five times. Do this exercise twice each day; that 
will be ten bendings of each side of the body. Increase 
this number to thirty as the strength to do so develops. 
This exercise will not be attended by the proper results 
—that is, the muscles which naturally hold the body 
to the normal will not gain strength—unless the pupil 
carefully and absolutely adheres to directions. The 
power to lift the body must come from the muscles at 
and just above the waist-line. The muscles must be so 
Strengthened that the body can always be erect with- 
out any effort mentally or physically. 


is, v 


Fe ribs and bony framework of the trunk are usually 
as inken down when muscles are lacking in elasticity. 
lo have an erect, healthy body the bones must be helped 
to assume the normal position and muscles and ligaments 
must be strengthened. Standing correctly, rise on the 
balls of the feet, raise the arms to the level of the 
shoulders, turn the palms backward as in Figure Four 
and push ten times with all the strength possible, making 
very little movement with the hands. Make the chest 
come forward and the back flatten. If much movement 





Figure Six 














4 risked their health, and 
are in a dangerous con 
dition should they be attacked by certain diseases. They 
do not control their muscles, but their muscles control 
them. Normal elasticity and flexibility are lost. ‘There 
is little or no power of endurance which means real 
strength. Great, hard, tense muscles on arms and legs 
are of no 1eal use. Such a condition of muscles over 
the chest renders the possessor unable to keep going in 
case of continued enforced action. Diseases of the chest 
usually prove fatal. The internal development does not 
equal the external. The respiratory power is impeded 
by the lack of elasticity in the muscles. We must not 
develop one part at the expense of other parts. 

If the number of exercises to be taken and the number 
of times directed to take them be counted it may appear 
that much time is consumed, but remember we are now 
preparing for a purpose. When once the body is thor- 
oughly alive, when all the muscles and parts are properly 
developed and underthe individual’s control, then reserve 
force and strength will be stored up for use in emergency. 
Very little exercising, if it be continuous, will be sufficient 
to keep us in health and insure endurance. 


NOTE—In the next article of this series Doctor Bentley will tell 
How to Recognize Tension and Take it Out of All Parts 


She will be glad to answer, by mail, the letters of any of her readers, 
provided a stamped and self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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of New York’s latest Broadway 
and Fifth Avenue styles. The 
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parel catalogue issued in New 
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extremely stylish Broadcloth 
tailor-made suit with Moyenage 
skirt. Either or both garments 
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ough understanding and agree- 
ment, that if you are not perfectly 
satisfied with your purchase, value, 
style and fit, you can return them 
to us at our expense and we will 
refund your money. You do not 
risk a penny when you order from 
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New York City, N. Y. 























All Express 
charges on either 
or both of these 
garments will be 
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any town in the 
United States. 











No. 5 L 223. $15.95 
buys this handsome 52 
inch length coat. It is 
the latest Moyenage style. 
That extremely graceful 
and beautiful cut that will 
be so popular for Fall and 
Winter wear. Made from 
finest quality of Broad- 
cloth. The Moyenage ef- 
fect is seen in the graceful 
pleats which fall from the 
tailored stitched heading at 

ther side. There are 14 
ese side pleats with 








lee nverted pleated bach 





allowing the coat to termi- 
nate in the full re at the bottom. Coat is semi-fitted and 
t or oug larg » ed buttons. The collar 
has n 1 lape . The body of 
t the quality of 





ni Guaranteed t Black nly, size 32 to 44 t t 

measure. Our special price, Express charges 

paid by us to any town in the United States, $15.95 
No. 11532. Send in your order for one of these hand- 


some tailor-made Broadcloth Suits. RKeme er ei 
with the understanding that if you are not perfectly satisfied 
in every particular, you can return either or both garments 
at our expense and we will refund your money. 

This suit is le from a fine quality of Broadcloth, semi 
fi breasted model, butt Q 


ning thr gh with 
ncy ttons The entire coat 





braidec r with the two side-front stray s 
the two side-back strappings or braid gracefully arranged, s« 
s to give be ming roundness to the forr nd slen 
» the waist. Deep notched collar, coat lined thr 
with finest ty of guaranteed satir 4 





quali 
in length. The skirt is the new 9 g ‘ 
] es below the 






all seams are tailor stitched to about 12 »w th 

line. The 8 side pleats and front box pleat form the popular 
and graceful Moyenage effect Deep inverted pleated back 
The suit comes in a handsome shade of brown, the ne rk 
green color, medium dark grey, navy blue or black. s ze 32¢t 


44 bust measure, 22 to 30 waist measure, 37 to 44 inche 
skirt. Our s 


th of 
pecial price, Express charges 
paid by us to any town in the United States, $1 7.50 
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The Secret Society of Mothers 


In Which a Mother of Eight Children Chats With Other Mothers 


“You Say | Ramble in These Talks? 





By Charlotte Reeve Conover 


True, I Do. 
Than a Ramble: a Bit Here, a Bit There and Another Bit Somewhere Else?” 


But What Else is a Mother’s Daily Life 








down the chimney. I put on an extra log and clear 

out the ashes underneath the andirons, thinking as I 
do so: ‘The boys will never want to play out on such a 
day as this.’ The weather that they do play out.in 
always astonishes me, but I do not object since it is what 
gives them red cheeks, hard muscles and an appetite like 
a rose slug’s. Katy told me yesterday that Donald and 
Maurice had eaten a whole loaf of brown bread just out 
of the steamer when they came in from school. ‘It 
didn’t have time to dry off, ma’am,”’ she said, “till they 
had finished it; butter nor nothin’!” 

It is a good thing Katy likes to have her ‘ cookables” 
eaten up. She appreciates the subtle compliment when 
the children troop ravenously into the dining-room, 
crying: “Oh, beans! And Katy’s hot biscuit!) Hurrah!” 


[' IS a rainy day. The wind howls over the roof and 











My third point is—but I am getting prosy. Mothers 
and teachers have the same disease—didacticism! Be- 
sides, I have no time for “‘thirdly,’”’ because the children 
are home from school. They have come in joyously as 
they always do, have put their things away—that is, I 
trust they have—have washed their hands (the first step 
toward the friendship of books), and now they draw 
around the fire and my chair. 


“The Lady of the Lake” 


ILLETT: “Are we to have the battle today, Mother?” 
Amy: ‘“‘Won’t you read again the song of Allen 
Bane: ‘Harp of the North’?” 
Tom (dramatically, with his arms in the air and no 
commas): ‘‘Revenge revenge the Saxons cried the Gaels’ 














The dinner-table is her canvas, her poem, her statue, 
and the warmth of the critical attitude sends her spirits 
up. Now if she was like that German Lena next door I don’t know 
what I should do. When Lena makes cookies she doubles her flour, 
thus producing those pale, dry, thick, uninteresting cookies that 
never get eaten up! She knows how to make the crisp, rich ones, 
but she won’t do it; she says it is no use: ‘“‘The cooky-box is always 
empty”; she wants “‘to keep something in the house!” 

Now, what should you do with such a mind in your household? 
The only thought which I offer to soothe my distracted neighbor 
when she seeks my sympathy on the subject of Lena’s idiosyncrasies 
is to remind her how frequently that habit of mind is to be found 
outside of the household: in the business and social world, on boards 
of trustees and school committees. Illogicalness flourishes in so many 
other places besides the kitchen. Legislatures have been known to be 
made up entirely of Lenas! 

My mother would think the brown-bread episode dreadful. She 
was brought up never to eat between meals, and so did she bring me 
up. It was the old-fashioned way sanctioned by immemorial tradi- 
tion. But, remembering the hollow aching that used to begin in 
my own stomach at three o’clock, growing worse and worse toward 
five until play was no longer a pleasure, and dinnertime found me too 
faint to eat, or else so ravenous that I bolted twice the amount I 
needed; remembering these things, I make new rules for my family 
which have no respect for tradition. I say: “If you are hungry eat 
just as soon as you come from school; eat plain bread and butter; eat 
once and have done withit.”’ “ Piecing” I will not allow, nor “‘fudge,”’ 
nor frosted layer-cake. As I remember, Donald and Maurice played 
ball two hours after eating the brown bread and came in later to two 
helpings of beefsteak at the dinner-table, which showed that they 
really needed the food. 


Buttonholes or Boys? 


HOPE I may get all the buttonholes done on this shirtwaist before 

the children come home. Fight shirtwaists apiece for four boys— 
that’s thirty-two; five buttonholes in the front flap and two on each 
cuff is seven to a waist: seven times thirty-two is two hundred and 
twenty-four buttonholes! Just for the boys! Oh, dear! it makes me 
out of breath to count it up! What an awful amount of work for one 
pair of hands! 

No, I forgot. I don’t have to make any buttonholes for Tom, 
because he is going into long trousers and will buy his shirts. And 
Donald? Ah, those of little Dick’s will just fit him. How Dick’s poor 
mother cried when she brought them over last week, saying: ‘I can’t 
give them to people I don’t know nor care for, and I never believed 
in putting things away year after year to break my heart over every 
time I clean house. Take them for Donald.” And so I did—thankful 
two ways at once, all through my sympathy for her. She has no 
buttonholes at all to make, while 1? Oh! God forgive me if I ever 
count up buttonholes again! I will count up the boys instead and be 
thankful that they are all here to make buttonholes for and to wear 
them when they are made! 

I might get out the book we are reading while I wait. No—on 
further thought I will not. The children must get used to going to the 
bookcase for what they want. I believe there is somewhat of culti- 
vation in the outside as well as in the inside of a good book. Over 
the fireplace before which I sit there is graven a line from the old 
English poet, Cowley: ‘‘Come, my best friends, my books, and lead 
me on.” That is what I want to teach my children: the friendship of 
books; their ever-ready helpfulness and constant guidance forward and 
upward. Therefore I allow them to pick and choose in the library. 
They cannot go far wrong. There are about five hundred volumes, 
all carefully weeded out from time to time to keep the precious shelf- 
roc 2 for the best. Even the little ones—Judith and the baby—are 
learning on which shelf the animal picture-books belong, and which 
the bird books, and where ‘‘ Uncle Remus” should be put when he has 
been left out of his place by some careless reader. They know the 
poetry shelf, the history shelf, the story shelf, just as they do the 
bread-box or the umbrella-rack. 


Children’s Reading 


HAVE several theories about children’s reading which may or may 

not be worth recording. They are briefly these: first, that children 
must not only see and handle books, but that they must also hear 
talk about books. I don’t mean that they ought to grow up little 
bookworms; but wholesome, well-balanced interest on the part of 
Father and Mother won’t result that way. If the older people around 
them value properly the book element in life, and talk of books as 
they do of dear friends, the children will grow to do likewise. 

My second point is that there is no need of “reading down” to 
children. People used to think that any story told in short, choppy 
sentences was good food for small minds; but really bright and sensi- 
ble children detest this intellectual hash. The great pleasure in the 
child-world is effort. Children like to stretch, reach, pull, run; 
if you deny them such physical exertion you stunt their bodies. 
Their minds follow the same law. Give them mental mush 
with a spoon and they yawn. What they want is to pick 
bones and crack nuts. Let them do it. Keep ‘words of one 
syllable” out of your library; rule out everything that 
*‘stoops.”’ Select a book for its literary quality (which merely 
means a book that is alive), and let the little minds stretch 
up to it. If they cannot grasp the whole meaning they will 
follow: if they cannot fully digest they will assimilate flavor: 
the reach of it will beckon them in the words of the motto 
over my fireplace. One doesn’t want to be stuffed with facts 
when cne reads: one wants to be “led on.” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY MARY H. NORTHEND 


exulting shout replied—I think that part’s fine!” 

DONALD: “Shut up, Tom—let Mother read.” 

So they all settle themselves: Anne in my lap; Judith at my knee; 
Maurice on his stomach on the hearth-rug with his legs waving in 
the air; Donald clasping his knee and watching the fire; Gillett in 
his father’s chair and Ruth on the arm of it; Amy on the other side 
of the fire, making a banner for a college friend; Tom sitting close to 
her. And I read, from the same copy of ‘‘The Lady of the Lake” 
from which my father read to me—a red leather volume with gold 
tooling and old-fashioned steel engravings. I pause and pass around 
the book from time to time so that all may see: Ellen, the 1830 type 
of maiden, in her shallop at the edge of the lake; the Knight of 
Snowden in his huntsman’s green; old Allen Bane with the harp. 

Do the children all comprehend the lyric poetry of Walter Scott? 
I do not know. I only know that they listen. 


The descriptions of Nature appeal to the older ones. When I read: 


‘*Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire,’ 


it reminds Gillett of the sunsets in the White Mountains. Amy, who 
has read ‘Ivanhoe’”’ and ‘‘Kenilworth”’ and feels the Scottish atmos- 
phere, loves to hear the description of Ellen’s charms. 

Maurice thinks that ‘Soldier, rest, thy warfare o’er,’’ was taken 
from “Third Reader,” until I explain. 

My reading is diversified by marginal notes, as it were. I do not 
expect response from eight minds of differing maturity upon the sus- 
tained narrative of a long poem without a large amount of editorial 
comment. For instance, when I read the description of Loch Katrine, 
the blue, placid lake framed in the heavy crags of Ben Lomond and 
Ben Venue, I tell them just how it looked on a spring morning, when, 
with their grandfather, I saw through happy eyes the scenes familiar 
to my imagination by long hours of reading with him: how a coach 
met the little steamer at just the point where Ellen’s boat touched the 
shore; and we, on the upper seat by the driver’s side, enjoyed that 
never-to-be-forgotten drive through the Trossachs. I also tell them 
much of Scottish legend and customs: of the Highland clans; their 
loyalty and bravery; their picturesque dress, their bitter feuds and 
the border chivalry. I describe a castle of the sixteenth century, with 
its moat and drawbridge, portcullis, towers, court, hall and guard- 
room; how nobles of that day lived amidst rude surroundings; the 
pleasures of the chase or the perils of battle. Notes in the back of 
the volume help me out when the listeners demand explanations 
which I cannot give. If these do not suffice I say frankly: “I do not 
know.”” I am never ashamed to confess to my children that I do 
not know. What I should be ashamed of would be not to know where 
to go to find out. 

I read until the fading western light bids me pause. Amy rises and 
lights the lamp, the children impatient at even so slight a delay. 
They follow me breathlessly, as I read of the disguised huntsman; the 
meeting on the island; the chase; the call to the clans; the prophecy 
of the fiery cross, the combat, the reconciliation of Douglas and the 
King, and the betrothal of Ellen and the Graeme. The listeners 
drink in every word and with it a new field of vision. They have been 
a part of the stirring scenes of the poem; they feel at home in the 
Scottish Highlands; they have felt indignation against oppression and 
injustice; they have had training in attention, concentration and the 
cultivation of good English. But, best of all, perhaps, they are 
forever fortified against the cheap book, the empty, artificial book of 
which the bookstores and libraries are full. I shall never need to 
forbid the reading of bad books in my family—it will successfully 
forbid itself. 


“Good-Night” 


HE reading has carried us past the dinner hour, and it is already 
bedtime for the younger ones when the last stanzas are read: 


“*Harp of the North, farewell! The hills grow dark, 
On purple peaks a deeper shade descending ’’— 


Maurice creeps up to say good-night. “I didn’t think when you 
began that it could possibly be so beautiful, Mother!” 

Dear little fellow! His soul already responds to the swing of poetic 
lines! 

The flock has disappeared up the stairway, one by one. I have 
made the rounds to each room; I have said and heard the last word, 
from the account of a ‘“‘fuss” Gillett has had with his chum to the 
epic of the five toes with Baby Anne. Each has had his or her good- 
night kiss and the lights are out. I return to the library, the lamp, 
the fire, and my husband. 

Scarcely have I begun to taste the unwonted and bewildering 
quiet when a voice—I am sorry to say a whine—comes from Tom at 
the top of the stairs: 

“Mother! Mother! Won’t you come up and make Maurice 
behave? He is standing up in bed with nothing but his shirt on, 
Bay Ime « ‘Come one, come all—this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!’ 

Please make him stop. I want to go to sleep.” 

An overmastering desire to go and spank Roderick Dhu 
seizes me, but a word from my husband stays my vengeful 
hand. 

“Let them alone,’”’ he says; “they will quiet down before 
\ long. You have done enough and you belong to me now.” 

I yield with a sigh. I listen to the recriminations spreading 
~~ from bed to bed as the elocutionist fires off more poetry, and 
I step softly to the hallway and—close the door! 


NOTE —This is the third of a series of articles which Mrs. Conover is writing 
for The Journal. The fourth will appear in the next issue (for December). 
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/ Best Cleanser 
! For Your Kitchen 


Old Dutch Cleanser is the 
only cleanser that is safe to 
use in your kitchen, on pots, 





—— - 


kettles, pans, etc. — because it is 
the only cleanser that is entirely 





| i free from caustic and acids. 


“At All Grocers 


Old Dutch Cleanser is the only 


all-’round cleanser that 


| making it the handiest, easiest 
| and best cleanser for use through- 
| out the whole house. This 
one cleanser accomplishes more 
than old-fashioned soaps, soap- 
powders, scouring-bricks and 
metal-polishes put together. 
Old Dutch Cleanser chases 
dirt, and saves time, labor 
and money doing it. 


Large l ( 
Sifting -Top Cans Cc 
(At All Grocers) 
Write for our free booklet, 
\\ “ Hints for Housewives.” 


\\ CUDAHY-MAKER- 
OMAHA 


Branch for Canada 


\ Toronto 
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| Cleans, Scrubs, 
| Scours, Polishes 
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ood Furniture Out of Bad 


By Ekin Wallick 




















N THE illustration on the 

leftthe furniture, although 
substantial, is poor in de- 
sign. The sideboard and 
chairs can be improved by 
the removal ofthe ornament, 
as shown onthe right. The 
upper portion of the side- 
board is discarded and the 
oblong mirror is reframed 
andhungonthewall. A 
cabinetmaker will be able to 
substitute the tapering 
Sheraton legs for those 
formerly used. The chairs 
are restained a walnut- 
brown the same as the side- 
board, and a tapestry cov- 
ering is used instead of the 
imitation leather. A paneled 
effect is produced by first 
covering the wall with un- 
bleached muslin. Wood 
strips are placed about two 
feet apart, forming panels 
which are painted white. 























N THE left the living- 

room is crowded with 
inappropriate furniture. 
The grille over the door and 
the showy china lamp on the 
unsubstantial center table 
show lack of taste. The 
opposite illustration shows 
the possibilities of the same 
roomif taste and discrimina- 
tion are used. The mantel 
is deprived of its machine- 
carved ornament and is 
painted an ivory tone, and 
the tiles are calcimined. 
The grille is removed from 
the doorway and the por- 
tiéres are hung from a brass 
pole. A small Davenport is 
on one side of the room at 
right angles to the fireplace. 
There is no attempt at 
draped hangings at the 
windows. The pictures are 
hung with reference to the 
size of the wall spaces. 




















OR a bedroom which 

suffers from a number of 
odds and ends of furniture, 
as the one on the left shows, 
the following changes were 
suggested: The mirror and 
superstructure of the 
bureau were removed, new 
legs added and the body of 
the bureau was used as a 
chest of drawers. The 
mirror was then framed in 
darkoak. The architectural 
pediments of the bed were 
removed and the high head- 
board was cut down to the 
level of the footboard. A 
simple valance treatment in 
cretonne was used at the 
windows. In place of the 
cheap combination desk and 
bookshelves a writing-table 
was substituted. Thewood 
work was painted white, and 
a French striped paper was 
used below the picture-rail. 























TH SEtwo sketchesillus- 


a scheme for trans- 
forming a parlor into a 
music-room, The piano in 
the right-hand picture Is 


turned so that the keyboard 


faces the window and a 





cozy nook i ecured. The 
old-fashioned mantel 


drapery is used to cover the 


back. The mantel did not 
need to be draped as the 
lesign is simple and unaf 
fected,andits plainness may 


be relieved by the insertion 
of three plaster medallions. 
There is a striking contrast 
between the two window 
treatments. A simple wood 
moulding is put around the 
room two feet thfee inches 
from the floor. The mould- 
ing, the baseboard and the 
wall space between are 
painted white, giving the 
effect of a low wainscot. 
































What 
Writing Paper 
Do You 
User 


AVE you founda 

paper which an- 
swers your needs, which 
is chaste, beautiful and 
refined, which is of the 
shape, size, texture 
and finish which good 
usage says is appropri- 
ate for social use? 

Or do you buy a box 
of paper here and an- 
other there, getting a 
different kind of paper 
each time? 

If so, you are losing 
the advantage of giving 
to your correspond- 
ence a certain social 
distinction. Anappro- 
priate writing paper 
has as much to do with 
the success of a letter 
as an appropriate gown 
has to do with the suc- 
cess of a reception. It 
is as important that a 
letter should be cor- 
rectly dressed as it is 
that you should. 


(Crane's 
~72en 
wr 


is a correspondence paper for 
women of taste. It is undoubtedly 
the best writing paper that is made. 
It is presented by the leading sta- 
tioners of the country as their finest 
paper. It is used by partice’ar 
women everywhere because of its 
real distinction. 

The three new Paris colorings 
in Crane’s Linen Lawn: Daybreak 
Pink, Willow Green and Orchid, 
still retain their popularity. Re- 
cently two new Fall shades have 
been added: Vintage, the rich light 
purple color of the ripe grape, and 
Acroplane, an attractive grey green. 
These colorings are particularly 
pleasing, and have found marked 
favor in the eyes of women of taste. 

Samples of Crane’s Linen Lawn 
in white and the five tints will be 
sent on request. 

Crane’s Writing Papers are 
sold wherever good writing papers 
are sold. No good dealer will be 
so ill-advised as to offer you any- 
thing else in place of Crane’s. 


EATON,CRANE & PIKE CO. 
New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Minister’s Wife 


Tells of a Blond Lady Who Sat One Sunday in the Strangers’ Pew 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. VAUX WILSON 








<9 1K E all kindly-disposed churches we have a strangers’ 
ba? pew. As the real-estate agents say, it is in a “most 
Sig desirable location.”” It is abundantly supplied with 
: Bibles, psalters, hymnals; it is comfortably cushioned 
and has everything needful to the devotional welfare 
SB’ of the stranger within our 
iy gates. And for obvious 
reasons it is within handclasp distance of the 
ministerial pew. Unless strangers or casual 
visitors in town express a decided prefer- 
ence for some other part of the building they 
are conducted to this especial pew. Our 
warm-hearted, cordial church people—we are 
blessed in such ones — gravitate to that pew 
after church, and unless the occupant hurries 
out he cannot escape without a greeting and 
handshake or some other attempt at making 
him feel at home. 

One Sunday morning, not so very long 
since, I saw that the strangers’ pew had a 
tenant: a lady with wondrous blond hair 
with exceeding abundance of waves, puffs, 
curls and the like. Her hat and gown and 
figure were of a sort to arrest the attention, 
for even a minister’s wife notices clothes, 
although you would never believe it from the 
way some of us have to dress—now, would 
you? At the close of the service I introduced 
myself to the marvelously-dressed stranger 
and found out that she was expecting to 
spend some time in town. She told me that 
she was a relative of the J’s who used to live here. Now the J’s, in 
this part of the world, are a family whom not to know is to argue 
one’s self unknown. Other people coming up were introduced, 
promised to call on her, and invited her to attend divers church’ 
activities occurring in the near future. It was rumored that our 
stranger was a lecturer, though on what subject, when or where, no 
one seemed to have definite information. She was most diligent 
and punctual in her attendance on various meetings in our church 
and others, where the magnitude of her hat, her amazing hair and 
astounding clothes fairly divided with the speaker the attention of 
the audience. 


OW, we have a literary club attached to our church. It was in ex- 
istence when I came here. Not all of the women belong to it, 
although they are expected to, and the minister's wife 
has to. It is a dignified, well-meaning club that ambles 
peacefully and gently through a dozen or more centuries 
of the art, literature and history of some selected country 
each season. If it’s France this year it’s Russia the 
next. For all I can see we will have exhausted the world 
in a few years. What we will study after that I 
can’t imagine. 

It appeared that our lady of the blond hair was an 
ardent club-woman, and she was speedily invited to 
attend the next meeting of our club. It was an after- 
noon when I was out of town. 

Sunday morning, when the notices of the week were 
read —a formula which invariably begins: ‘‘Sunday- 
school —at— the— close — of —-this— meeting —all—are 
cordially — invited — to —attend”’— etc., etc. I heard 
with surprise that on Wednesday afternoon at three 
o'clock, under the auspices of the Thought Club (that’s 
us—so called, some folks say, because we don’t have 
any), a lecture on health, for women only, would be given 
in the church parlor. All ladies of the church were 








invited. An admission fee of ten cents, to defray ex- 
penses, would be charged. Wednesday afternoon! The 
par-tic-u-lar Wednesday afternoon of the musicale I 
had been looking forward to for so long! There is an 
unwritten law which makes it a grave offense for a min- 
ister’s wife not to attend any and all functions of her 
church. Besides, I am one of the Thought Club officers. 

“Oh, why,” I said to the parson later, ‘could they not have had 
that lecture some other day than Wednesday! Did you know of it 
before you read the notice?” 

“Why, no. It was handed me with the others. It’s your club that 
arranged for it,’”’ said the parson with emphasis on the “ your.” 

I asked one of the ‘“‘ Thought” members for particulars, and dis- 
covered that our guest of the previous Sunday had attended the 
club meeting and had offered to give a lecture on health. She 
said she would gladly give it for nothing, only there were all sorts 
of ‘‘patent-medicine” impostors who gave ‘‘free” lectures on health, 
and of course she could not run any risk of appearing to be in that 
class. And all the proceeds above expenses would be returned to 
the club treasury. 


CZ 
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HE day of the ‘“‘lecture” came, and the church parlor was fairly 

well filled. The ‘‘Thought” members were there because they 
ought to be; the minister's wife be- 
cause she had to be; others because 
they wanted to be. 

Our lady of the Marceled locks arose. 
Behind her, on an easel, was a large 
and furiously-colored chart illustrating 
the anatomy of woman. Oh, those 
awful pictures! I can see them now! 
As each organ was displayed, Madam, 
armed with one of the pointers 
borrowed from the blackboard in the , 
Sunday-school room, called our atten- 
tion to the especial diseases to which it 
was liable, their unmistakable symp- 
toms, their awful consequences if 
neglected. She sowed our minds with 
symptoms of horrible and mortal 
complaints, she harrowed them with 
details of the surgical operations 
inevitable if one trusted one’s self to 
the surgeons. ‘No hope for the 
patient but the knife.” (Ah, the 
bloodcurdling tone in which she said 
“k-n-n-nife”!) Somehow, though she didn’t say it in so many words, 
she conveyed the idea that doctors are a bloodthirsty, pitiless gang 
of pirates, and surgeons the worst of all. By this time each one of 
us was conscious of some fatal disease concealed about her, and there 
was none well—no, not one. We sat there mentally invoicing and 








classifying respective symptoms. As each organ and its complement 
of diseases was enumerated some woman said to herself: ‘That is 
my trouble. I knew the doctor didn’t know what ailed me.” 

And then the lecturer called us to look upon her. Time was, she 
said, when she had been suffering with many of the afflictions she had 
described. (I should think there were about 
two paragraphs of ailments and complications 
as she detailed them to us. And like those 
things Daniel saw in the night, each “was 
more terrible than the first.””) She gave us 
a minute description of her sufferings: “The 
doctors were unable to do anything for me— 
had given me up to die.’’ At the last min- 
ute a friend appeared and induced her to try 
a certain “treatment.’”’? She had no hope of 
recovery. But the results were miraculous. 
In a week she was able to be up, ina month 
she was practically a well woman—I mean 
lady—she was that kind of woman that in- 
sists on being called a lady. 


ND now, feelings of the purest gratitude 
had prompted her to leave a luxurious 
home in order to tell others of what the 
wonderful ‘‘treatment” had done for her. 
She was spending her time in going about 
among the churches, speaking to women 
only, hoping that she might be the means of 
helping some one afflicted as she had been. 
“Of course you understand,” she said, 
“that I am doing this from the highest 
Christian motives, and not to advertise the ‘treatment’ which saved 
my life. There is absolutely no remuneration in it for me. But if 
I can help some suffering sister I shall feel that I have been a thousand 
times repaid. And thousands of lives have been saved and countless 
women restored to health and happiness by following this ‘treat- 
ment.’ 

“And so,” she said in conclusion, “while I am not allowed to 
advertise the ‘treatment’ that cured me, I will gladly send free to 
any one of you a little book which describes it, and which T know will 
help you greatly.” 

Now, of course, there were many there who wanted that “little 
book.”’ And what do you think it was all about? Why, it advertised 
a ‘patent medicine.”” Just a common, every-day, worse-than-usual 
“patent medicine.”’ Worse than usual because it does not come out 
boldly into the open to exploit its nostrum, but sneaks 
in under the guise of health lectures, and always,“ under 
the auspices” of some society, club or guild connected 
with the church. And it doesn’t call itself a medicine, 
but a “‘treatment.?’ And it never advertises. Oh, no. 
How much do you suppose it costs to send these 
“health lecturers” about the country: traveling ex- 
penses, board at highly-respectable places, and gowned, 
hatted and capillaried as was our lecturer? I rather 
think you’ll find it does “‘advertise.”’ 


ROFITS from the lecture? Why, she turned into 
our club treasury every one of the ten-cent admis- 
sions taken at thedoor. “She would defray the expenses,”’ 
she explained. Subsequently we found that a most 
liberal tip to the janitor had been one of the “ expenses.” 
Yes, we’re feeling pretty sore over the affair. We 
have been severely criticised by the doctors for letting 
the church be used to advertise a “patent medicine” of 
an especially vicious sort. One of the doctors says if our 
Thought Club concerned itself with some of the prac- 
tical and essential details of modern life, instead of 
consuming such vast quantities of ancient and mouldy 
history, we would be a deal more use to the com- 
munity. 

Sut that’s not the worst. For there are many ailing 
women who have been induced to try this ‘‘ treatment” 
and who are loud in praise of what it is doing for them. 
Many a woman in need of immediate advice or the watchful care of 
a physician has started in to ‘doctor herself” with the ‘‘ treatment” 
and thinks she is getting on famously — “feels so much better than 
she has for years.’’ Of course she does. There’s good evidence 
that all “patent medicines” and plans of “treatment” depend for their 
action on a stimulant, usually alcoholic. It’s an entirely temporary 
effect—but that is just the point: the victim takes more and more, 
till the nostrum-venders grow rich and the woman finds herself — 
if she only knew—in the same class with the man who cannot exist 
without a daily glass of —-whatever it is that “braces him up.” Her 
condition grows worse and worse, and as a last resort she goes back 
to her doctor and expects him not only to cure her disease, but also 
to undo the greater evil wrought by that diabolical ‘‘ patent medicine.” 
And if he cannot restore her health she abuses him roundly to her 
friends and neighbors. She blames him for the havoc wrought by 
the fake remedies which she has taken. And that is the reason the 
doctors areso opposed to “‘patent med- 
icines.”” I don’t wonder. Do you? 


F ANY woman steals on you un- 

awares and wants to give a lecture 
in your church—a lecture on health— 
shoo her off. By their “lectures” ye 
shall know them. They have many 
different ways of snooping in, but the 
essentials are the same. Generally 
the lecturer is alleged to be kith or kin 
to some family in the place, which 
statement is subtly managed to appear 
as absolute proof of her respectability. 
Her lecture is either “free,” or, as in 
our case, an admission fee is asked, all 
of which is later returned, thus mak- 
ing the lecture, after all, a free one. 
Believe me, no woman is traveling 
about the length and breadth of this 
country giving ‘‘free” lectures on 
health to “women only” just because 
she feels it her Christian duty to do so. 

And if you feel as we do you will agree that it’s mighty poor busi- 
ness for the church to be the dupe of clever advertising and lend itself 
to such a scheme—a scheme that preys on women’s hysterical and 
emotional feelings and introduces a pernicious nostrum to those who 
should never have left the care of their family physicians. 
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D.S. VAN ANTWERP, ARCHITECT, MONICLAIR, N. J. 


HE use of that one word 

**Atlas’’ can make or mar the 
success of your concrete house. 
Everyone knows the attractiveness 
and value of concrete as a building 
material, but not everyone knows 
the importance of getting the right 
brand of cement. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


produces uniform work of the best 
quality. It is not good in one spot 
and bad in another; it is all good, 
all equally good, all the same. It 
produces a building as permanent, 
lasting and durable as stone. It 
gives you a one-piece house, every 
inch of which is fireproof and 
sanitary. It is a delightful building 
material, a logical one and a typically 
American one. Only be sure you 
get the right cement— Atlas—the 
cement of which the United States 
Government bought 4,500,000 
barrels for use in building the 
Panama Canal. 


Get this free book 


“Concrete Construction about 
the Home and on the Farm.” 


The pleasure of improving a country or sub- 
urban place is enhanced by a number of things 
that you can plan for yourself. Our book 
**Concrete Construction about the Home and 
on the Farm”’’ tells about the use of concrete 
on the home grounds for purposes of beauty and 
utility, which will greatly interest every owner 
of a place, however small. It is right in line 
with the modern idea of making a home both 
useful and beautiful, and will suggest many 
ways of doing this, by the use of concrete, of 
which you have never thought before. Send 
for this book today, it’s free. 


Other books that will interest you are: 


Concrete Houses and Cottages, 


Vol. I, Large Houses 5 ‘ ; P - $1.00 


Vol. Il, Small Houses i Z . 1.00 
Concrete in Highway Construction A - 1.00 
Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construc- 

tion (delivery charge) . ‘ ; z E 10 
Concrete in Railroad Construction ; - 1.00 


Concrete Cottages . ‘ Z : ; - Free 
Concrete Country Residences (out of print). 2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THe ATLA Spoarasv CEMENT co. 
Dept. 66 30 Broad Street, New York 


Largest Output of any Cement Company 
in the world — over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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What Men Will Wear for 


Formal Occasions 


By Frederick Taylor Frazer, Editor of “The Haberdasher” 





RUE refinement avoids every ex- 
treme, electing the safe middle path, 
particularly so in connection with 
formal clothes. Dressing well is more a 
matter of good taste than of rigid adher- 
ence to the latest styles. In no sense is 
it dependent upon heavy expenditure. 
With due regard for the proprieties anda 
sensible selection based upon build and 
stature, any man may look “fit” on any 
occasion. Todepart from established forms in evening dress, which of 
all the schemes demands the utmost care, is hazardous, to say the least. 

One must determine what to wear from the nature of the occasion. 
Whenever invitations are issued, when introductions may be expected, 
or when the function is marked by any ceremony; only formal attire 
is correct—the swallowtail in the evening, and the frock coat or the 
black cutaway before sundown. Thus, weddings, balls, receptions 
and the opera are always formal, while the quiet dinner with intimate 
friends, the play and the stag-party are informal. Many men lose 
sight of the fact that the evening 
jacket (Tuxedo) bears the same 





With formal evening dress the over- 
coat is preferably of black or a dark 
shade of gray and with silk facing on the 
lapels. This last feature is a distinguish- 
ing mark of the formal coat. The box 
Chesterfield, hanging in ample folds in 
the back, is the most popular style of the 
season. The newest tendency, however, 
is toward a slight definition of the figure, 
as shown in the overcoat illustrated on 
the right. Whether it be made single or double breasted, with fly 
front or buttoning through, or with or without cuffs, are matters of 
personal preference, not of propriety. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the most recent models have the 
high shoulder-seam and heavy sleeve-head, and a long-waisted effect 
that is quite marked. The best length for such a coat is about four 
inches below the bend of the knee in order to cover the tails of the 
swallowtail and the skirt of the frock coat, with both of which 
garments these overcoats are appropriate. 








relation to evening dress as the 
sack suit does to day dress. It is I! 
not a substitute for the clawham- 


but has its rightful place and 
should be worn only where the free- 


Correct Usage at Weddings 


NLESS specifically requested to do otherwise the bride- 


LTHOUGH the evening jacket 
(Tuxedo) cannot be regarded 
properly as a formal garment some 
of the less critical men use it as 
such. From that standpoint it 
may not be amiss to consider it in 
this discussion. The model illus- 








and-easy spirit prevails. Dressing 
beneath the dignity of an occasion 
may be taken as an affront by the 
host or hostess. The reverse is far 
better, as formal clothes are never 
incorrect when women are present. 


| 
‘ i 
mer, to be worn as fancy dictates, | 
| 
| 
| 
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UMORS of the impending 

vogue of plum, blue-black and 
brown-black fabrics for the swal- 
lowtail and of striped patterns will 
not be taken seriously by discern- 
ing men. The black-and-white 
scheme still prevails in formal 
evening clothes, and doubtless will 
for years tocome. Forthe swallow- 
tail suit black, rough-surfaced tex- 
tures are approved. A twill cloth is 
not objectionable, but heavy 
fabrics do not drape well. Grace of 
contour is aforemost consideration 
in the swallowtail, which must be 
generous at the shoulders and snug 
at the waist for a trim, military as- 
pect. The coat is devoid of orna- 
mentation. A slight distinction is 
given to this season’s model by the 
higher shoulder-seam, the heavy 
sleeve-head, and the curved instead 
of straight collar and front edges. 
The illustration shows a swallow- 








groom's attendants wear the same style of clothes as he 
does. Occasionally the attendants wear cravats and gloves of 
some delicate tint, those of the bridegroom always being pearl 
gray or white for a day affair, and white only in the evening. 
Frequently it is the expressed wish of the bride and bride- 
groom to have the occasion informal. Unless such a desire is a 
matter of personal request the attendants should follow the 
formal scheme. While there is nothing to substitute for the 
frock coat or the black cutaway for a day ceremony —the sack 
suit being wholly devoid of dignity—one could substitute the 
frock coat or the black cutaway for the swallowtail in the 
evening, though strictly they are for day wear only. If that is 
done the accessories are the same as described in the accompa- 
nying article for these clothes. Sometimes circumstances make 
it necessary for the bridegroom to wear the sack suit. One 
cannot then prescribe any “ correct’’ accessories because the 
main garment is inappropriate. With considerations of proper 
form thus eliminated, however, good taste would suggest that 
the jacket and trousers be plain black, 
collar a wing shape, the cravat 


the waistcoat white, the 
a gray or black-and-white four- 
in-hand, the shirt white, plain or pleated, the gloves gray, and 
the shoes patent leather. 

It is customary for the bridegroom to give his attendants 
their cravats and gloves. These are forwarded to their homes, 
together with the bridegroom’s gift of cuff-links or cravat-pin, 
or they are presented at a farewell bachelor dinner given by the 
bridegroom a week or a fortnight before the wedding. 

For the ceremony the attendants leave their 
dressing -room 


hats in the 
or in the vestibule of the church—and the best 
man looks after the hat and gloves of the bridegroom. 

The expenses borne by the bridegroom are the clergyman’s 
fee, tip to the sexton if the church is opened for rehearsal, 
wedding ring, bride’s and bridesmaids’ bouquets, carriages for 
the ushers, the carriage for himself and the best man to go to 
the ceremony, and the carriage in which he and the bride depart. 
The bridegroom, too, entertains the best man at breakfast or 














trated is the most popular for the 
current season. The same new 
shoulder effect as mentioned before 
is obtained by padding the sleeve- 
head if necessary. Of late the 
tendency in cut is toward a simi- 
larity to the jacket of the sack 
suit, produced principally by a 
higher closing in front. Oxford 
gray fabrics are gaining in favor. 
A rather effective result is obtained 
by having the collar and cuffs, as 
well as the lapels, covered with 
silk. There is much less snugness 
at the waist in this coat than in 
the swallowtail. The style or the 
total absence of cuffs, the number 
of buttons and the cut of the front 
edges are details not subject to 
hard-and-fast rules. Likewise, 
there may or may not be a center 
vent. The evening jacket is thirty- 
one inches long for the man of 
average height—five feet eight 
inches. The trousers should not 
be braided. 

It is in the accessories to ac- 
company the evening jacket that 
one may have latitude of choice. 
For instance, the tie and waistcoat 
may be of delicately tinted fab- 


tail of conservative lines, of a 
design which was exclusive a year Hy 
ago but is now found in ready-made 
clothes. The trousers are cut loose iit 

forease indancing. They are 

usually braided on the side seams, 

although this detail is not essential. Likewise, the shawl collar, the 
flat pressed collar and the buttoned-through sleeve-end are allowable 
although not in accordance with the best usage. 


N THE illustration of the swallowtail we see what may be termed 

the conservative —and, therefore, the suitable— accessories, namely, 
the poke collar, with top points bent slightly forward, the white tie 
and waistcoat, and the plain white shirt. Another picture shows a 
group of accessories equally appropriate and not extreme. In this 
group the collar is of the wing type, with small, rounded tabs. It is 
preferred by men to whom the poke is uncomfortable. The tie and 
waistcoat are of piqué with the self stripes, or cords, running horizon- 
tally, and the shirt is of piqué with vertical stripes. It has become a 
fad among men who are fastidious to have the tie and the waistcoat, 
or the shirt and the 
waistcoat, of the 


luncheon, whichever immediately precede 


rics, but black, plain or figured, is, 
however, most popular. Gray, 
after two years’ indorsement, is 
under partial eclipse, due primarily 
to the advent of black-and-white 
effects. These latter show black 
ground with white hairline stripes, or small detached figures. The 
shirt is white and usually pleated though the plain bosom is not 
incorrect. One may wear precious stones in the cuff-links and studs. 
Plain gold jewelry, however, is better. Dull calf shoes or gun-metal 
pumps, not patent leather, accompany the evening jacket, and the 
gloves may be of chamois, of tan cape, or of gray suede or reindeer. 

A combination most incongruous is that of the silk or the opera hat 
with the evening jacket. It isin better form to wear the black derby or 
the Alpine. A derby covered with silk is now on the market, intended 
only for the informal evening scheme of dress. 


“ee ING now to formal day clothes we note the ascendency of the so- 
called morning coat, or black cutaway, and the decline of the 
frock coat (Prince Albert). It is rather a notable evolution of fashion, 
for the frock coat has 

red reigned undisputed 


> the ceremony. 





same material. The 
double cuffs are 
rather extreme and 
are scarcely advis- 
able for the man of 
moderate means, as 
they withstand but 
three or four trips to 
the tub. In the cut 
of the waistcoat one 
notes a tendency to 
depart from the 
“V-shaped opening 
in favor of the semi- 
oval curve. Under 
no circumstances 
should any gray or 
color be introduced, nor should the black tie and the black 
waistcoat be worn with the swallowtail. 

When high shoes are worn with the swallowtail they 
should be of patent leather and buttoned. Patent leather 
pumps, heretofore limited to dancing parties, are now 
approved for general usage. Half-hose are invariably black. 

One should choose a hat which is becoming, ignoring those 
radical shapes shown as “the newest.”’ The opera hat may be substi- 
tuted for the silk hat for the opera, or wherever a crush of people may 
be expected. A recent style is a crushable tall hat with satin finish. 

White buckskin gloves are favored for en route, but these are 
replaced by white kid gloves in the dressing or checking room. .The 
proper handkerchief is of plain white linen. 














as the conventional 
day garment for 
many years. How 
ever, the black cut 
away is now pre 
ferred, even for 
weddings. 


The 
trend in day dress is 
away from formality 
Instead of the usual 
straight-standing 
poke and lap-front 
collars, the wing and 
the fold 
tioned. Instead of 
the Ascot, the once 
over and the four-in 
Instead of the stiff-bosom shirt 
the pleated shirt has been adopted by men of social standing. 

The sketch shows a conservative cutaway having the new 
shoulder and the long-waisted effect. Black, rough-surfaced 
fabrics are the popular choice for this garment, and black 
braid is used on the edges. The correct length is to the 
bend of the knee. The waistcoat, high cut, is preferably 
gray or white self-figured, matching the cravat. The trousers are 
always gray striped. Only the silk hat is proper with the black 
cutaway as also with the frock coat. 


are sant 





hand are now recognized. 


NOTE— Readers of this page are invited to submit to Mr. Frazer any questions which 
perplex them about men’s dress. A stamp for reply should always be inclosed. 
Address Mr. Frederick T. Frazer, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Instant 


| Powdered 


It 





FTER all there is no des- 
sert more delicilous—more 
enticing in its refreshing sim- 
plicity than Coffee Jelly. 
Here’s a recipe for a new 


kind of Coffee Jelly made with 


COX'S 


Gelatine 


will prove a wonderful re- 


viver of the appetite that has 
been sated with rich sweets. 
Try the recipe. 





1% ozs. (3 heaping tablespoonfuls) COX'S INSTANT 
POWDERED GELATINE, % pint (1 cupful) strong 


COFFEE JELLY 





coffee, 6 ozs. (6 tablespoonfuls) sugar, 2 pints (4 cup- 





fuls) water, whipped cream. 
to boiling point, then stir in the Gelatine and when dis- 
solved add the coffee. 
set away to firm. 
and sweetened cream in the center. 


Bring the water and sugar 


Turn into a wet ring mold and 
Turn out and serve with whipped 








Over two hundred other desserts, 


jellies, custards, puddings and 
blanc manges, are fully described in 


Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery 





Send for a copy— It is free. 


Cox’s Gelatine has been the world’s 


standard for over 60 years. 


All dealers, in Red, White and Blue Checkerboard 


boxes. 


Identical with former Cox’s Refined 


Two sizes. 


Sparkling Gelatine. 


THE COX GELATINE CO., Dept. B, 
109 Hudson St., New York. 


U. S. Distributers for 
J. & G. Cox (Ltd.), Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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You should have 


our free catalogue 


Send for it to-day—no obligation to 
buy a piano. We want you to see 
the design of our cases which are 
exclusive and patented. 


Bush & Lane Pianos 


are exquisite productions—especially 
famous for the lasting quality of 
tone due to the Crowned Sounding 
Board—and for other features that 
will appeal to all players. 








The catalogue 1s worth sending for 
charming and instructive. 

Bush & Lane Piano Co. 

Dept. B. Holland, Mich. 
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If He Smokes 
Match Holder and Ash Tray 
Hands out matches at a time, ‘ 

Han | 

i novelty for wor ena! 


mer 
den or desk 


Only 


$2.00 


Express 
Prepaid 
Money back 
if not sat- 
isfied. 
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Give Him an 
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CARRIS NOVELTY CO., WASHINGTON, IOWA 

































































































































































































































































Mr. Mabie’s Biographical Course 


Twenty-Five American Biographies 


OCTOR JOWETT’S 
D prophecy that in the 
future ethics will be 
studied in biographies was 
both shrewd and true. Most 
treatises on ethics are dull and 
inadequate: they make the vain 
effort to formulate a living proc- 
ess. . Virtue in the large sense 
is best understood in action, 
and a righteous man- who is 
interesting is far and away the 
most convincing textbook of 
ethics. One man of aggressive 
integrity will awaken more 
ethical enthusiasm than a shelf 
of books dealing with abstract 
A great career is of inestimable value to society not so 











principles. 
much for its definite achievements as for the tremendous impulse it 


gives other men. A man of heroic moral proportions stirs the moral 
ambitions of a thousand young men and becomes the leader of an 
uncounted host; for there are few things so contagious as courage 
and nobility. The oft-quoted statement that Plutarch’s “Lives” 
have been the pasturage of noble minds is true of many biographies 
which have followed the early master to whom we owe so much of 
our knowledge of the ancient world. 

Biography is, moreover, the greatest teacher of sympathy and large- 
ness of view; for, while many biographies are, like the older portraits, 
studies of people carefully dressed for the occasion, the greater num- 
ber are frank revelations of human weakness, blindness, stupidity 
and folly. To the cynic these revelations of inconsistencies in great 
natures and weakness in strong characters are food for malicious and 
bitter comment on the meanness of humanity; but to the larger mind 
these liftings of the veil are provocative of compassion and the sym- 
pathy which men and women who know life, and not simply its vices, 
feel for frailties which are interpreted by their own consciousness of 
weakness. 

The biographies selected and arranged for the convenience of 
readers of this number of THE JoURNAL represent a great body of 
literature rich alike’ in the subjects with which it deals and in the 
various gifts of portraiture which it reveals. Some of the best 
examples of the art of writing are found in this field, and no other 
field offers a wider range of human interests. 


Some of the Best Biographies 


Life of Sir Walter Scott: Lockhart. 

Life of Frederick the Great : Carlyle. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson: by His Son. 

Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 
Huxley: by His Son. 

Plutarch’s Lives. 

Lives of Seventy of the Most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects: Vasari. 

Cicero and His Friends: 

Life of Samuel Johnson: 


Autobiography: Leigh Hunt. 

Memoirs of My Life and Writings: 
Gibbon. 

Autobiography: Martineau. 

Life of John Sterling: Carlyle. 

Life and Times of Goethe: Grimm. 

Life and Letters of Macaulay: 
Trevelyan. 

Life of Charles James Fox: 
Trevelyan. 

Life of Carlyle: 


Boissier. 


Boswell. Froude. 


The Periods in Biography 


F BIOGRAPHY affords the best material for the study of ethics it 

affords also the most interesting material for the study of history. 
It is more intimate than the formal histories and takes us to those 
hidden springs which feed the broad stream of human activity. One 
gets a deeper view into the minds of the men of the Renaissance by 
reading Benvenuto Cellini’s “Autobiography” and ‘“‘The Letters of 
Erasmus” than by reading many volumes of detached reports of the 
age. The following lists of representative biographies of three 
important historical periods will aid those who would like to approach 
biography from the historical point of view. 


Biography of the Renaissance 


Peter Abélard: McCabe. 

Giordano Bruno: McIntyre. 

Life and Times of Savonarola: 
Villari. 

on Wycliff: Sergeant. 


Petrarch, the First Modern Scholar 
and Man of Letters: Robinson 
and Rolfe. 

Lifeof Benvenuto Cellini: translated 
by Symonds. 


eatrice d’ Este, Duchess of Milan: life and Letters of Erasmus: 
Ady. Froude. 

Life and Times of Machiavelli: Lives of Seventy of the Most 
Villari. Eminent Painters, Sculptors and 


Phillimore. Architects: Vasari 


Oliphant. 


Fra Angelico: 
Makers of Florence: 


Biography of the Eighteenth Century 


Heart of John Wesley’s Journal: 
Birrell. 

Fanny Burney: Dobson. 

Life of Goldsmith: Irving. 

Autobiography of Arthur Young. 

Life of Charlotte Bronté: Gaskell. 


Memoirs of Madame d’Epinay. 

Early Diary of Madame d’Arblay. 

Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


Life of Samuel Johnson: Boswell. 


Biography of the Nineteenth Century 


Life of Sir Walter Scott: Lockhart. 
Portraits of the Sixties: McCarthy. 


Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll: 
Collingwood. 


Life of Robert Louis Stevenson: George Eliot: Stephen. 
Balfour. Abraham Lincoln: Morse. 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua: Newman. Whitman: Burroughs. 


Life and Letters: Edgeworth. 
Queen Victoria; a Biography: Lee. 
Letters of Queen Victoria. 

Life of William Ewart Gladstone: 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. 

Walter Pater: Benson. 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 


Morley. Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir 
Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect: by His Son. 

Eliot. Life and Letters of Macaulay: 
Life and Art of Edwin Booth: Trevelyan. 

Winter. Life of Charles James Fox: 
Matthew Arnold: Saintsbury. Trevelyan. 
Robert Browning: Chesterton. Life of J. Fenimore Cooper: 
Thomas Carlyle: Froude. Lounsbury. 
Life of Thomas Arnold: Stanley. 


American and Endlish Biography 


T IS impossible within the compass of a short article to present a 
survey of the biography of different literatures save in the most 
conspicuous examples. There is an immense literature of biographies, 
memoirs and letters of the most fascinating interest in French; there 
are autobiographic works of great value in Italian, German and 
Russian; students who wish to study biography in these fields will 
find guidance and material in all the large libraries. A group of 
biographies of a representative character will assist students of 
American and English history. 





Abraham Lincoln: Schurz. 

Life of George Washington: Irving. 

Charles Eliot, LandscapeArchitect : 
Eliot. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife: 
Hawthorne. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 
Higginson. 

ee Russell Lowell: Greenslet. 

wife of Francis Parkman: Farnham. 

Edgar Allan Poe: Woodberry. 

Autobiography: Joseph Jefferson. 

Walt Whitman: Perry. 

Life and Letters of Whittier: 
Pickard. 

Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks. 


James Russell Lowell and His 
Friends: Hale. 
George Washington: Wilson. 


Autobiography of 
Franklin. 

Story of My Life: Keller. 

Autobiography of a Journalist: 
Stillman. 

Autobiography of Seventy Years: 
foar. 

Life of Thomas 
Greenslet. 

Life of Alice Freeman Palmer: 
Palmer. 

Personal Memoirs: Grant. 

Memoirs: Sherman. 

— of Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Cabot. 

Sidney Lanier: Mims. 

Life of J. Fenimore Cooper: 
Lounsbury. 


Jenjamin 


Bailey Aldrich: 


Twenty-Five English Biographies 


Life and Letters: Darwin. 
Life and Letters of Thomas Henry 
Huxley: Huxley. 


Life and Letters: Edgeworth. 
Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll: 
Collingwood. 


Life of William Shakespeare: 
Sidney Lee. 

Life of Sir Walter Scott: Lockhart. 

Life of Robert Louis Stevenson: 
Balfour. 

Apologia Pro Vita Sua: Newman. 

Life of William Ewart Gladstone: 
Morley. 

Matthew Arnold: Saintsbury. 

Robert Browning: Chesterton. 


Life of Thomas Carlyle: Froude. 

George Eliot: Stephen. 

Walter Pater: Benson. 

Father and Son: Gosse. 

William Blake: Symons. 

Thomas Gainsborough: Boulton. 

Autobiography: Mill. 

Autobiography: Leigh Hunt. 

John Wycliff: Sergeant. 

Heart of John Wesley’s Journal: 
Birrell. 

Life of Samuel Johnson: Boswell. 

Autobiography: Martineau. 

Life and Letters of Macaulay: 
Trevelyan. 


Thomas Arnold: Stanley. 


Intimate Biography 


HE more personal and intimate the record of a life the deeper is 


its interest; 


for the men and women whose reports of their 


careers are of sufficient importance to preserve have almost always 
been men and women of vivid temperament and varied and significant 


experiences. 
recollections, 


Autobiography in 


its different forms 
reminiscences and letters has, 
itself in what may be called the literature of revelation: 


of memoirs, 
a place by 
a literature 


therefore, 


of unfailing interest for all those who love to study the changing 


spectacle of life. 


Sixteen Autobiographies 


Story of My Life: 
Autobiography of 
Stillman. 
Autobiography: 
Autobiography: 
Autobiography 
Hoar. 
Autobiography: 
Autobiography: 
Confessions: 


Keller. 
Journalist: 


Mill. 
Franklin. 
of Seventy Years: 


Goethe. 
Leigh Hunt. 
Rousseau. 


Memoirs of My Life and Writings: 
Gibbon. 
Story of My Life: Andersen. 
Autobiography: Martineau. 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua: Newman. 
Father and Son: 
Journal: Amiel. 
Memoirs: Cellini. 
Confessions: Saint Augustine. 


Gosse. 


Biography in Letters 


Letters: Charles Lamb. 

Letters: Sidney Lanier. 

Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife: 
Madame Waddington. 

Letters: Stevenson. 

Familiar Letters of John Adams 
and His Wife. 

Letters of Madame de Sévigné to 
Her Daughter and Friends. 

Diary and Correspondence: Pepys. 

Correspondence of James Russell 
Lowell 


Journal of Sir Walter Scott. 


Select Passages From Her Letters: 
Lady Montagu 


Life and Letters: Darwin 
Life and Letters: Huxley. 
Correspondence: Motley. 


Letters: Matthew A rnold. 

Letters of Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

Letters: Coleridge. 

Letters: Dickens. 

Life and Letters: Edgeworth. 

Letters of the Younger Pliny. 


Reminiscences 


Memories of Old Friends: Fox. 
Boots and Saddles: Custer. 
Memories of a Musical Life: 
Yesterdays With Authors: 
Reminiscences: Carlyle 
Cheerful Yesterdays: Higginson. 


Mason. 
Fields. 


Literary Friends and Acquaintance: 
Howells. 

An Artist’s Reminiscences: Crane. 

Reminiscences of William Wetmore 
Story. 


Romance of a Child: Loti. 


Recollections, Personal and New England Girlhood: Larcom. 
Literary: Stoddard. A Chronicle of Friendships: Low. 
Memoirs of Mistral. 
Memoirs 
Memoirs: Blowitz. Ralph Waldo Emerson and John 
Personal Memoirs: Grant. Lothrop Motley: Holmes. 
Memoirs and Letters: Dolly Some Unwritten Memoirs: Mrs. 
Madison. Ritchie. 
Memoirs of a Revolutionist: Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Memoir 
Kropotkin. by His Son. 


Memoirs: Sherman. 

Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Cabot. 

Diary: Evelyn. 


Colonel Hutchinson’s Memoirs. 
Reminiscences of the Civil War: 
John B. Gordon. 


Diary and Correspondence: Pepys. 


Entertaining Biographies 


Autobiography: Joseph Jefferson. 

Early Diary of Madame d’Arblay. 

Margaret Ogilvy: Barrie. 

Letters and Memorials: 
Carlyle. 

Life and Letters of Lewis Carroll: 
Collingwood. 

George Eliot’s Life, as Related in 
Her Letters and Journals. 

A Chronicle of Friendships: 


Mrs. 


Low. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

Memoirs of a 
Kropotkin. 

Letters of Charles Lamb. 

New England Girlhood: Larcom. 

Up From Slavery: Washington. 


Revolutionist: 


Recent Biography 


Life of Thomas 
Greenslet. 

Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

William Blake: Symons. 

An Artist’s Reminiscences: Crane. 

The Maid of France: Lang. 


Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and 


Jane Carlyle. 
Life of yc wll Lincoln: Tarbell. 


Namllin. bt. Mab. 


Bailey Aldrich: 


Palmer: 


M, iking of an American: Riis. 

Diary and Corre spondence: Pepys. 

John Harvard and His Times: 
Shelley 


Richard Mansfield, the 
the Actor: Wilstach. 

Thomas Gainsborough: 

Walt Whitman: Perry. 

Life and Letters of Lafcadio Hearn: 
Bisland. 

Walter Pater: Benson. 

A Chronicle of Friendships: Low. 


Man and 


Boulton. 
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No. 1279 
Karpenbed 


Karpen Furniture 
Costs Less Than 


the Commonplace 


Real furniture economy is not in buying 
ordinary unguaranteed upholstered furni- 
ture which goes to pieces in a little while. 
Such furniture is the height 
of extravagance. 

You buy a piece that brief 
wear starts on its way to the 
garret. It must soon be 







replaced. If youbuy 
another ordinary 
piece, that means two 


prices. And still you 
haven’t got half the 
furniture service of 
one Karpen piece, 
which will endure and 
hold the place of 
honor for succeeding generations. 

The luxurious Karpen sofa and daven- 
port beds solve the problem of the overnight 
guest—simplify sleeping arrangements 
wherever space is limited. 

Karpen upholstering and Karpen springs 


No. 3376 
Karpen Leather Rocker 





combine to make a bed that is the height 
of comfort. By day you have a sumptu- 
ous piece of furniture, perfect in proportion 
and design. 





Karpenbed 


The Name of Karpen Is 
An Everlasting Guaranty 


Karpen furniture is the only upholstered 
furniture that bears the maker’s name. 
The trade-mark on every Karpen piece 
means that the piece will be replaced at any 
time should any defect whatever develop 
in workmanship or material. 

The Karpen guaranty stands everywhere 
and always for Karpen Sterling genuine 
leather. Not split leather, but the tough 
natural grain outside the 

hide. It is your assurance 
of genuine fabrics and last- 
ing colors—for Karpen 
| steel springs, the kind 
| specified by the United 
States government. It 
| means faithful repro- 
ductions of periods—not 
weak imitations, while 
Karpen modern designs 
show individual style 
| and perfect symmetry. 













No. 3341 
Karpen Juxuri- 
ous Leather 

Chair 


Send for Free Style Book LN 


For a reliable guide in the selection of 
| correct furniture. 72 pages—each a foot 
| and four inches deep, and nearly a foot wide 

—show over 500 illustrations of Karpen 

furniture, all reproduced from actual pho- 

tographs, artistic interiors designed for us 
| by leading decorators, illustrations in colors 
| of beautiful woods and leathers. It shows 
you how to judge furniture values—how to 
detect fraud—makes you a competent furni- 
ture critic. And it gives you Karpen prices. 


With this free book we will give you the 
authorize to 
price. 


name of a dealer whom we 
give you a _ special 
Write today. 


S. Karpen & Bros. Karpen 


Karpen Building, CHICAGO + |RRPaRER Nee 


Karpen Building, NEW YORK Furniture | 
1829 Karpen pieces have be as 


mICAse- ah 
used in furnishing the new U. TRADE MARK 
Senate office building A dee 
out. Karpen furniture was apect Sed in competi- 
erywhere. 19] 


tion with the manufacturers e 
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No. 1469 
Karpenbed 
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Number One 





in the footnote below. 


Try a set of plates with any of 
these fruit medallion designs. 
space inclosed within the outlines 
may be left white or filled in with 
gold. If gold is used do not carry 
it too heavily against the leaves or 
the fruit; it is better to leave a 


RUIT designs are in great de- 

mand for the decoration of 

china, also for luncheon favors, 
menu cards and other decorative 
purposes. A good fruit design 
rightly placed and well painted will 
always make a strong appeal to the 
popular taste. But I beg of you 
to avoid the common fault of mak- 
ing it look ‘‘heavy-handed.” To 
avoid this get a fine design sharply 
fixed in your mind’s eye before 
starting to lay on color. Watch 
your color values that there may 
be harmony, strength and refine- 
ment in your work. To make these 
points clear I have made color 
drawings of the eight designs shown 
on this page, which can be had in 
full size and full color as explained 


of Fruits for China 


By Sara Wood-Safford 


The 


thin white line showing; it adds brilliance and lightness to the work. 

The little orange design (No. 8) arranged on the border of a plate 
as illustrated makes a charming decoration. The plate may be 
tinted from the edge in to the design with an ivory made of two 


parts yellow- 
brown and one 
part yellow- 
green. If one 
desires a very 
light tone over 
the entire sur- 
face, tint deli- 
cately with the 
sameivory,and 
to it add a bit 


imaginations nor ideals 


‘ Design No. 2 Applied 








Number Stx 





of pearl-gray. Always pounce a flat tint until it is hard and waxlike; 
the dirty look sometimes seen is often the result of not having pounced 
atint longenough. Instead of the usual gold edge, band this plate 
with a color made of yellow-brown and brown-green. This same 
arrangement is attractive applied to sherbet-cups, grapefruit-bowls, 
orange-cups or cereal-bowls. 
decoration of a Jarge fruit-bowl. Again, upon this same idea can 
be built a design with the small apple as a motif. Whenever you 
find a design built upon simple deco- 
rative lines try adapting several 
different fruits and flowers to the 
same lines and see if you do not 
evolve new designs of your own. If 
our workers would spend some of 
their time in the invention and e 
original working out of an idea they ( 
would find that aside from the pleas- i 
ure in it a variety and added charm 
could be found in their work, which 
might lift them out of that china- 
painting class who have neither 


—and who are of 


Or it may be enlarged for the outside 


* 


we 





to be pitied. Have you observed 

that many of our modern short- ™~ biennale 
story heroines who ‘have lost all” “SD ~ . 
often sob out that now they suppose ae’ 


VE £ 


Number Three 


Number Two 


they will “have to take to china- 
painting or something like that” ? 

This is a little rap at us, for it has 
been noted by the keen observer 
that in many cases the work has 
been taken up with no more prep- 
aration or earnestness than that of 
the abovementioned heroines. If we 
have deserved this light attitude of 
the public and critics toward our 
work let us all begin at once to 
dignify our craft by thoughtful and 
loving execution of it. 

The cherry and strawberry I am 
sure you can adapt to your own 
needs. The grape design (No. 3) 
may be enlarged for the inside of a 
fruit-bowl. Place it like a large 
wreath around the edge. By 
straightening its stems a border 
design for the outside of the bowl 
can be had. 

The orange design (No. 6) is a 
pleasing decoration for a marmalade- 
jar. Apply this design two or 
three times around the jar at equal 
distances apart and a little above 
the center of the jar. It may have 


an ivory tint, gold bands and handles. The currant design (No. 1) 
may be applied in the same way. ‘The little apple motif (design 
No. 2) applied in a like manner would be a good decoration for 
cider-mugs. Here deeper tints of yellow-brown with blood-red and 


Number Four 





brown-green 

may be used. 
To give fur- 
ther assistance 
_ in color work a 
a > “ x _ color palette 
“7 “j—<a for fruits will 
: be included 
with the color 
drawings sup- 

plied. 


Do not be afraid to try something new if it is better than the old. 
Know that the old, heavy, tangled-up work must go. Give your 


patrons better flowers and fruit 


give them clean-looking china. Do 


sets of things for your exhibitions this autumn—sets of fruit-plates, 
salad-plates, done with the little fruit motifs and bands of green at 
the edge in place of gold; sherbet-cups, and all the other sets for 
things that you know your patrons could use. Make them so attract- 


ive that they will have to buy. 


4 


Answers to Questions 


CoLor RUSTING ON BELLEEK. 
Caused by the use of paints unsuited 
to the Belleek glaze. Quite different 
paints of the same color name are on 
the market. Buy of a reliable color- 
maker, who sells only colors that are 
suited to all china bodies, or else make 
careful fire tests of untried color before 
using. The so-named moss, yellow 
and brown greens are most apt to rust 
or oxidize. 


Go_p ror First Fires. Use Ro 
man gold and a little less than half 
of liquid bright gold. This makes a 
good first hard body. Use lavender 
oil for mixing or thinning all golds, 
silvers and lusters. 


SILVERIN PowDER. Mix until wet 
with turpentine and grind with a glass 
muller on a ground glass slab. As it 
separates scrape together with a 
knife; when it becomes very smooth 
cover it from the dust and allow the 
turpentine to evaporate, leaving a 


If it merely seems hard and sticks to 
the glass warm it —a lighted match 
held under the glass is usually the 
most convenient way. You 


warm gold in the same way. 


CHINA CoLors. Special colors are 
prepared for painting on china 
neither oil nor water colors fire in. 
Doubtless the confusion comes from 
the painting of so-called ‘porcelain 


And then, too, you will be showing the 
homemakers that one design and the 
same good color repeated on the many 
pieces make a table more dignified 
and harmonious. 

Select plain simple shapes, good in 
line, for decorating. The old “‘ginger- 
bread”’ patterns are fortunately long 
since closed out of the up-to-date 
china shops. Do not “stipple’’ gold 
on your china to cover defects. Use 
it in bands or a pattern. 

I am sure that work done with 
careful thought (I feel like saying 
prayerful thought, because so much 
awful stuff has been painted) and 
reserve will make a stronger appeal 
to a purchaser than the old kind of 
often “noisy” decorations. 


may 


placques,’’ well known to amateurs, 


which were done mostly with oil 


paints, but were not fired. 


LAW OF FIRING. 


second lighter, and third still lighter, on 
and a fourth lighter yet. In fact, 
many firings may be given a piece if, 
the degree of heat is lessened for each 4 
succeeding fire. Belleek ware should A 
always receive lighter fires than 
French, German or Austrian ware. 

CHIPPING OF CoLor. Color will 
chip if applied too heavily, or with too u& 
much oil, or if fired too many times \ 


to the same intensity. 


First fire hard, j 


even 


















smooth, ‘“caky’’ mass. Then add 


1)resden thick oil, from half to two- 
thirds the amount of silver. Mix well 
together and place in a closed jar or 


2 





y Col 


ing. 


OR PALETTE. By this term is 


meant the list of colors used in paint- 


With the color studies I have 


glass slabin acovered box. Whenready #* —— Che 


use it take from the mass what you 
nk is needed and mix with lavender 
Use thinly; lay very smoothly for large surfaces, and a 
(tle thinner than gold, but yet firm, for fine brush work. 
carefully the correct use of turpentine and lavender oil 
the grinding and mixing. All silver which comes prepared 
‘n paste form should be mixed with lavender oil only, unless it 
“cems like rubber, then add a bit of Dresden thick oil— what 
will carry from the end of a toothpick will likely be enough. 


+ 
te 






Number hight 


prepared is furnished a complete list 
of the colors used in painting flowers 
and fruit, together with instructions 


for the mixing of different colors to produce desired effects. I 
hope all of my readers will get these color studies, which may 
be had at only a fraction of the cost of a lesson. 


NOTE—This set of eight drawings in original size and full color, together with 
descriptive color palette, may be had for twenty-five cents, post-free. Order by 
number 21001 from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia; 
or from any store which sells The Journal patterns. 





of the good 
old days— 


the charming 


graces and 
courtly ways— 
But do we 
forget that 
they did not 
know 


needa 
Biscuit 


The Soda 
Cracker 
that is the 
delight of 
this day and 
generation. 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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When College 





Girls Make Merry 


As Told by Themselves in Their Own Way 








HEY were sitting about the 

flickering bonfire—five of 
T them —glad to be together 

once more after the swift, 

bright, summer days— 
glad that college was opening again 
for them, and with it the joy of re- 
newed companionship. . They had 
always called themselves ‘‘ The Fire- 
Eaters,” because they. loved to 
gather about an open fire indoors 
or out, and as they concocted their 
favorite dishes they would argue 
and gossip, discuss and debate, and 
when they had decided the affairs 
of the universe the Humorist slyly 
noted that they did not scorn a bit 
of gossip. Deep indeed had been 
the topics threshed out by “The 
l'ire-Eaters” in the three happy 
years that had passed—threshed 
out with all the intensity and seriousness that mark the college 
girl—but tonight they were too contented and too indolent to exert 
themselves. Their ‘feast of reason” had degenerated into a mere 
supper, and their conversation was chiefly monosyllabic. 

The Bromide was tending the coffee-pot, hanging perilously over 
the glowing coals; the Humorist was toasting sausages in a corn- 
popper—an invention of her own—and the Energetic Girl was baking 
potatoes and apples, the latter toothsomely stuffed with nuts. The 
Energetic Girl was also toasting crackers. She was always toasting 
crackers, for she had discovered that even a stale cracker when 
sprinkled with sugar and paprika and then buttered, and finally 
toasted, is a delectable addition to any feast. When there was no 
butter she used cheese-crumbs. A steam-heater, a gasjet or an 
alcohol lamp would serve the Energetic Girl to toast a cracker, but 
oh! her rapture when she had an open fire. The Frivolous One was 
lolling idly near, while the Scholar sat, chin in hand, gazing into 
the fire with steady, luminous eyes. 

“Well,” remarked the Bromide, “I’m glad these Freshman parties 
are over, and we can have a little fun by ourselves. What did you do 
with your girls?” addressing the Humorist, who was gingerly experi- 
menting with a ‘‘corn-popped”’ sausage. 

It had long been a custom at the college at the beginning of the 
fall semester for a group of Seniors to select a house of newly-arrived 
Freshmen, and initiate them into the lighter aspect of college life 
by small informal parties, which followed as a grateful reaction from 
the large receptions and bewildering days of first adjustment. 

‘““We all had different houses to amuse, didn’t we?” said the 
Frivolous One. ‘I wonder if any of us did the same thing.”’ 

“‘T didn’t,”’ said the Humorist. 

“Didn’t what?” 

“‘Tidn’t do the same thing.” 

“The same thing as what?” queried the Bromide patiently. 

“The same thing as you did, or any one did, or as I ever did before. 
I entertained my Freshmen with a LAprEs’ HoME JouRNAL Party!” 

“Come on. Out with it. Tell us about it. These potatoes won’t 
be ready for fifteen minutes yet,” briskly interjected the Energetic 
Girl. 

The Humorist reluctantly resigned her corn-popper to the Ener- 
getic Girl, for she needed both hands to tell a story in the way it 
should be told. 
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iE ACTED out a number 

of THe LaptrEs’ Home 
W JOURNAL,’ she com- 

menced, ‘‘taking articles 
from different months to 
procure a truly representative copy 
of that publication. For our cover 
we took that February number 
which shows a valentine heart, and 
in it a man and girl exchanging 
the symbol of the day.’ (The 
Humorist explained this delicately, 
as she had an aversion to senti- 
mentality.) ‘“‘Of course it was 
easy. Just a huge, heart-shaped 
frame cut from red cardboard and 
the tableau placed inside. 

“The next page, ‘That Reminds 
Me,’ was carried through by a short 
minstrel show. We arranged the 
love story by having some one 
recite it very dramatically. But just at the climax it was suddenly 
broken off with ‘Continued on Page 82.’ For ‘Good and Bad Taste 
in Dressing’ we had two girls enter from opposite sides of the stage 
and stand there, graphically portraying the contrast. A few hints on 
‘How to Become Beautiful’ were added. One of the girls, dressed as 
Mrs. Rorer, gave a few standard recipes” —here the Humorist smiled 
broadly —‘“‘‘ Boarding-House Hash,’ ‘ Potatoes Fried in Grease,’ and 
‘Washbowl Salad’ were among them. After her came Mrs. Ralston, 
who carried a suitcase from which she produced various garments 
with pertinent suggestions as to their remodeling. Some of the prin- 
cipal advertisements were represented by girls personifying them and 
walking across the stage, singing or reciting verses which had plenty of 
local hits along with the advertising. It really went off pretty well,” 
concluded the Humorist, ‘‘and now give me back my sausages.” 

““That was great,” cried the others admiringly, and the Humorist 
smiled her acknowledgments and resumed her corn-popper. 

“You next,” said the Energetic Girl to the Frivolous One. 
did you do?” 

The Frivolous One pulled herself up, and, reclining on one elbow, 
drawled: ‘‘T held an auction.” 

“An auction!” remarked the Bromide. 
entertaining guests.” 

“1 dressed myself 
































“What 


“That’s a new way of 


appropriately,” continued the Frivolous One, 
with an indefinite descriptive gesture, ‘piled up all the stuff to be 
auctioned in a heap, and, mounting the table, addressed my audience 
thus: ‘Friends, I have decided to sell off my superfluous belongings 
and return to the simple life. I must have fifteen dollars before 
tomorrow noon, or sell my hair!’” 

A shout went up from the listeners at this, for the scanty locks of 
the Frivolous One furnished one of their pet jokes; but the narrator 
continued: ‘‘They were all game. The fat Freshman who wears 
number sixes bought my old blue dancing slippers that are number 
twos. That man-crazy Pauline purchased my whole collection of 
young men’s portraits, and a packet of love letters went to the Rogers 
girl. I forget who got just what, but I raised my fifteen dollars.” 


Looks of blank amazement were interchanged at the conclusion 
of this story. 

“And you call that entertaining the Freshmen?” asked the Bromide 
finally. 

“It certainly did entertain them,” replied the Frivolous One. 

“And the money?” ventured the Humorist. 

“Oh, yes, the money! I forgot to tell you. 
take them all on a tally-ho ride!” 

““Come,’’ cried the Energetic Girl. ‘Everything is ready.”” And 
the stories were put off for a while as they gathered contentedly about 
the coffee and sausages. As the embers fell the conversation drifted 
into other channels. Gossip of the summer that had just passed, 
expectation of the winter’s work, and then—oh! magic word among 
college girls—the Future. For under the inspiration and comrade- 
ship of friends who share one’s thoughts as well as one’s frolics, the 
vista of the Future opens possibilities unlimited and magical. 

“Time to go home,” interrupted the Bromide. “It’s nine-thirty.” 

A hasty stamping out of the fire, a pitching together of dishes and 
baskets, and the five reluctantly prepared to leave. 


’ 


That was enough to 









































fe i ET’S tell another story,” 
continued the Bromide, 
L. as they were tramping 
collegeward. ‘‘How did 
you amuse your Fresh- 
men?” addressing the Scholar. ‘It 
was something clever, I know. No 
tally-ho rides for you.” 

The Scholar always took even 
frolics seriously, and so she an- 
swered gravely: ‘‘ You know how 
bewildered the Freshmen get as 
they pass through the terrors of 
matriculation, toiling over their 
schedules, electing their courses and 
interviewing the professors. We 
thought we would celebrate the end 
of all that by a mock registration. 
We arranged the parlors like the 
Dean’s office, and as each one en- 
tered she was asked to step to the 

desk and register: ‘Last name first.’ Then each one was given a 
card to write down the courses she wanted to elect. All around the 
room were little booths, which we told them were classrooms. If a 
girl chose history she was conducted to the history booth and served 
with stuffed dates. In the mathematics booth was served a bowlful 
of ‘nuts to crack,’ and in the zodlogy laboratory were animal crackers 
to dissect and devour. Where the different languages were taught 
tongue sandwiches were passed. We offered an especial course in 
Icelandic geography to the preparatory students, and those electing 
it were given a plate of ice cream. It was fun, and took away that 
strained, nervous feeling that the first week gives the poor Freshmen.” 

“That was really clever,’”’ declared the Frivolous One. ‘‘ Who else 
hasn’t told her story? You haven’t,” addressing the Bromide. 

The Bromide blushed and hesitated. ‘‘I—I gave a—a—spread,”’ 
she confessed. ‘I know it is awfully trite, but it always takes.”’ 

““We accept your apology,” replied the Humorist graciously, ‘‘ but 
nothing on earth would induce us to listen toa description of a spread.” 
The Bromide lapsed into silence. 

“Come,” commanded the Energetic Girl. ‘‘You’ve got to con- 
tribute something to the amusement of the party. If you can’t think 
of anything clever you did yourself you must remember something 
some one else did.” 

“T’ve got a new candy recipe,” began the Bromide hastily, glad to 
redeem herself. “TI can tell you that. It’s called ‘Dolly’s Delight.’ 
Two cupfuls of white sugar, half a cup‘ul of table syrup, half a 
cupful of water, the whites of two eggs, and half a cupful each of 
chopped walnuts and dates. 

“You mix sugar, syrup and water together thoroughly, and cook 
slowly until it hardens in water. While hot pour in the beaten whites 
of two eggs and stir until thick. Add the chopped nuts and dates, 
and beat until it begins to ‘set.’ Then you drop by spoonfuls on to 
buttered paper. It’s awfully good.” 

“Well,’”? commented the others rather dubiously. 
out. Energetic Girl next!” 


“That lets you 








HE Energetic Girl began 

enthusiastically: ‘All of 
T the Freshmen in my house 

happened to be South- 

erners, and so we planned 
to take them on a trip through the 
Southland. We signed up for one 
of the parlors, and lined off the 
various States, marking the bound- 
aries by chairs and providing sofa- 
cushions where we thought travel 
would be the heaviest. Each State 
was labeled by a huge placard 
bearing the name, its State color 
and its coat-of-arms. Across the 
end of the room we draped an 
immense flag. This was the official 
headquarters where the excursion 
tickets were bought. Porters stood 
in readiness to relieve the rapidly- 
arriving guests of coats and baggage, 
and others conducted them to the information bureau and ticket office. 
Finally each Freshman was presented with a railroad pass duly signed 
and countersigned, which took her first to her home State, and then 
on a tour all through the South. The conductors circulated about 
to see that each one got the full benefit of her pass, and they got off 
all the local hits we had been able to think up. When every one had 
completed the journey the head waiter announced that ‘ Luncheon is 
now being served in the ciner.’ This was the signal for the breaking 
down of all State barriers, and we all trooped into the ‘diner’ and 
had a Southern supper. There,” announced the Energetic Girl, 
“that was the way we celebrated.” 

“Tt’s all great fun,” said the Humorist quietly, after they had 
trudged along in silence for a few minutes. ‘But I think the times 
we will remember longest aren’t these elaborate parties, but just little 
friendly evenings like the one which we had tonight. Wasn’t it still 
and beautiful over there ?” 

“T think so,’ said the Scholar in the gentle, serious tone that 
aiways made them wait for her remarks. 

The Energetic Girl nodded a vigorous agreement, and even the 
Bromide seemed to understand. 
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Take a 
| JAP ROSE 


BUBBLE 


gatos 


ey 














Be cleansed with 


the millions of bubbles 
that are all bubbles — 


no sediment. They 
cleanse, but wash en- 
tirely away. 

Soaps made with animal 
fats have fats in the lather. 
You only rinse off what 
does not stay in your pores. 
‘That excess causes blemish- 
es to come and color to go. 

Avoid all opaque or medicated 
soaps. Keep your pores pure 
with the soft liquid bubbles from 
Jap Rose Soap. It is made from 
vegetable oils—not animal fats. 
It is transparent— not solid. It 
dissolves entirely—not partly. 
It removes the cause—doesn't 
treat the condition. Nature does 
the rest. 

Blemishes go away when irm- 
tations are removed. Color 
comes when the pores can 


breathe. Jap Rose helps 
Nature — doesn’t hinder her! 


Give Nature a Chance 
with 


JAP ROSE 


“‘The Bubble Bath Soap” 


Made by Kirk 


Refuse imitations. Look for 
the Jap girl on every package. 


James S. Kirk & Co. 
360 N. Water St., Chicago 
Special Trial Offer: 


We will send a fifty piece puzzle picture and 
sample cake of Jap Rose Soap, for the name 
of your dealer and ten cents in stamps. 
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Five More Puzzles of a New Kind STEINWAY 


Five- Foot -Ten-Inch 


MINIATURE 
GRAND 
PIANO 


sat is proving a constant and increasing 
How Many Changes in the Dog Team? Always keeping the same formation—a leader and two pairs—on how many }] source of wonderment and delight 
days can the driver start out with a new arrangement of these dogs? Of course a single change counts. to all musicians and music lovers. 
Scientific experiments and acous- 
tical researches have determined 
the exact size, namely, five feet 

, ten inches, necessary to repro- 
@) : 


The Mathematical duce the remarkable attributes and 






































































wo | Keyboard SO Oe Om Om Oiee, ae qualities of our larger Grand 

a ag mo & “PHAT’S odd,” said the Pianos. Any Grand under this 
Q@y wn ~) hotelclerk. “The size crosses the danger line, as it 
ae i qQ — restr eo ; rag a multi- cannot yield a tonal result superior 
1 Cagis.’ me eile ‘ j e ‘ 

( CA ~ = plied by the first key, gives 

je “»o & | & gg: A aig. A : that of U te Square or 
| ©) - (a ~ group. It happened so yes- € present Upnght Fiano. 

ae : 2d P 
| - @) = ® oa a The full, rich and sweet tone of 
| > (a A & x How were the same keys the Steinway Miniature Grand 

©) ~ hung the day before? 





and its dainty appearance are al- 
Bobby’s Bubbles ready giving the utmost satisfaction 
OW many _ ; to thousands of purchasers, and we 
































































































py iety tat J | recommend a thorough examina- 
ght lines —_ | ‘ ; A ? 
can you draw | tion and trial of this unique instru- 
through the cen- A Switchboard | ment to anybody desirous of 
3 vd a. Puzzle possessing a Grand Piano, but who 
rt ce ilun gees NYBODY can shift | does not wish to exceed the invest- 
| through four these blocks (without ment of $800 in a Piano Purchase. 
bubbles ? lifting them) in such a 
| way as to make them | Illustrated catalogue will be sent upon 
| stand in proper order: 1, 2, request and mention of this magazine. 
| 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; but tell the | 
| smallest number of moves | 
| in which it can be done. | 
| Miniature Grand 
}} | Ebonized Case 
ll ; ; ; | Price $800 
| 
PO A Salesman’s Odd Tour 
i. % ECCENTRIC traveling 
salesman always took peculiar 
satisfaction in making his tour of 
14 19 the State of Pennsylvania in uni- | 
° form — He — from | 
town Number 8, near the western 
15 SG 5 25 al 10 border of the State, and stopped | STEINWAY & SONS, 
° @ at all of the places shown on the | Steinway Hall, 
1 17 7 map before reaching his destina- | 107 and 109 East 14th St., New York. 
8 A. e Aa tion at town Number 24 in the Subway Express Station at the Door. 
® - 9 2 3 extreme eastern section. His trips j 
& 20 11 l e 18 between towns were in straight 
9 e 16 e e ba lines of uniform length. 
Ca) 15 & The problem presented here to SS 
e test your wits is to discover, if you 
25 possibly can, the curious zigzag | : 
@ route this man followed, and write } Syrup 
out the numbers of the twenty-five | Jug 
towns visited in the exact order in 
which he reached them. 
| 









































Answers to September Puzzles 
52 Vena eats. deed Read These Positive Directions 
° arget Score. 2 shots: 
1 in 10, 2 in 15, 2 in 25, Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 
2: Launch went to O, P, L, K, G, November 1, and not later than the morning of November 6. 
H; D, C.'B, AE. F,3.1. MEN. The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the January 
3: Ball Throwins: JOURNAL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 
Russia, France, Italy The general form of answers shown below is absolutely required, | 
4: Clock" Rule: Que solition although the blank itself need not be cut from the magazine. Send | 
hese, Clbets cs alowed, with your answers, in not more than twenty-five words, your idea as to 
5: Frog the best musical feature we have published this year. For your skill 
5: Frogs: . . Stone + aco ner: ¢ 
D jumps to 7, E. to 8, C to 4, in solving the puzzles, and ie dia aa neatness and general care | Artistic and ornamental but at the same 
C to 10, F to 5. shown in your answer, we will give: time thoroughly serviceable. Made of 
& Cones tat Rae Oe oe eters Sanne ¢ corte psig oS ee clearest crystal, and in both design and 
y IINNERS of the Editors of The Journal, the best-prepared slip; $10 for a correct list anc aoe ; ’. ‘ oe ‘ PE RAs ria 
PRIZE WINNER : the second best slip; $5 for a correct list and the third best slip, and $1 each wol kmanship € mbody Ing the highe st type 
First Prize— Mrs. Lulu Schreiber, Ohio. for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. of the glass-cutter’s art. 
Second Prize — Harry S. Thomas, New Brunswick, Canada. == paesceencinn : — — —EE Ai thé bait deste. Met ae tle 
Ihird Prize — Mary ce jemuth, Colorado. trade-mark engraved on it is genuine. If 
2 ei , wi > : ni ; 1 Five Perplexing Puzzles your dealer does not ell Hawkes Cut 
Other Prizes —J. R. Hoffert, Pennsylvania; Myrtle Beeman, Glass, write for address of one who does. 
Texas; s} Shippen, Massachusetts; Mrs. A. P. Burgess, : a : 8 Y. 
\ cred Me“ ol Pe ee, ote ie set A ve 1 Dog sled. arrangements. 2 Bubbles. lines. T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N.Y 
Hilda Beattie, California; Mrs. R. H. Bartlett, Tennessee; alii _ > ° 
Mina R. Dains, Michigan; Raymond S. Brown, Indiana; 3 Keyboard. x 4 Switchboard. moves. Brown 's Famous Pictures 
Helen B. Pettingill, Vermont; Mrs. W.C. Jones, Connecticut ; , : _ : . . 7 Reproductions of Fa- 
Charles B. Lindsley, Kentucky; Mary G: Appleby, Georgia; 5 Traveling Salesman. From 8 in this order: , , : . mous Paintings, Portraits, 
Mrs. Harvey Dykes, Alabama; E.C. Woodburn, South Dakota; Pe etc. 
Mrs. G. M. Husser. Washington; M. Adelaide Strickland, , ’ , , ’ , , ’ ? , , , , subjects, size § 
Rhode Island: The ‘Reverend M. Graebner, Oklahoma; Ella 4 sa eo : 
McMorran, Kans- 3; T’:> Reverend J. W. McIntosh, Ontario, , ’ , ? en : 8 — . 
Canada; Marie E. W* Nebraska; Mrs. Frederick Russell, | ea paper “a 
New York; Edna Le ¢~ Yhio; James T. Barclay, Illinois; Name sen nye e = 
Carrie F. Gammell ts; Delia Phillips, New York; ; tures an 5 aio ta- 
Doctor Albert G. . “ania; Constance Randall, Address 0 ag /min- 
Maine; Marion E. Pon. * Columbia; Mrs. Paul H. iature illustrations. 
Affolter, Illinois; E.T. G Mrs. Grace L. Field, | COLORED 
New York: Mrs. John St. in; Mamie Herron, | am - 
Georgia; oe F. i Nickerso : n, Canada; Mrs. Your Idea About Our Best Musical Feature May be Written in the Margin. PIC hs 
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Answered by Josef Hofmann 


A Department Devoted to the Questions of Piano Students 


Good Training to be Had in This Country 


Are there any scholarships in Europe for 
which I could apply, or is there any way by 
which I could study there (either in a conserva- 
tory or under some good master) and earn my 
way? AMBITIOUS. 

Make up your mind to it that the higher 
study of music is expensive. To earn your 
living and study music at the same time is at best 
a hi fly problematical undertaking, because the 
study of music (especially at the present highly- 
developed status of music) claims your entire 
and undivided energy, both physically and 
mentally. Unless the student is gifted with a 
very extraordinary talent he can make no 
claim to free tuition. It is easy enough to go to 
Europe, but to maintain yourself there is far 
more difficult than it is here. Stay in America. 
There are now just as fine and thorough music 
schools and just as masterly teachers here as in 
Europe, and I should be glad to see the prophet 
honored in his own country. Godowski lived 
for eighteen long years in Chicago without 
attracting any particular attention. Now that 
he is in Berlin his time is taken up by Americans 
paying him twice or thrice the price for which 
he would have taught them here. 


Do Not Stiffen the Wrist 


Is it not impossible to preserve a complete 
looseness of the wrist in piano-playing because 
of the muscles that connect the forearm with the 
hand? V. M. 

By no means. You should only see to it that 
you do not stiffen the wrist unconsciously, as 
most players do. The arm should be held so that 
the wrist is on a line with it, not bent, and by 
concentrated thinking you should endeavor to 
transfer the display of force to the fingertips, 
instead of holding the tension in your arm. For 
this produces fatigue, while the way I suggest 
will lead you to develop considerable force 
through the hand and fingers alone and leave 
the arm practically limp and loose. It takes 
months a study under closest attention, how- 
ever, to acquire this looseness of the arm. 


The Meaning and Use of “ Motif” 


What is the meaning of a ‘‘motif”? What 
does a dash mean over a note? What is the 
best book of instruction for a beginner, a child 
of ten? Mrs. A. H. K. 

A motif is the germ of atheme. A theme may 
be composed of reiterations of a motif, or by 
grouping several motifs together; it may also 
combine both modes of procedure. The most 
glorious exemplification of construction by 
reiteration of a motif you will find in the open 
ing theme of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
A dash over a note enjoins the player to hold 
that note with the finger until it has received its 
full value. The ‘‘best instruction book” for a 
child is a good teacher who uses no instruction 
book, but imparts his knowledge to the child 
from out of his own inner consciousness. 


When Octave-Playing is Difficult 


Please suggest some method of playing 
octaves rapidly to one who finds this the most 
difficult part of piano-playing. I should be 
grateful also if you would name some octave 
études that could be used in the repertoire. 

H. M. Tuomas. 


If rapid octaves seem to be ‘‘the most diffi- 
cult part of piano-playing” to you, take it as an 
indication that they do not suit your nature. 
A ‘‘method” will never change your nature. 
This need not discourage you, however; it is 
only to prevent you from trying to make a 
specialty of something for which you are not 
especially qualified and to save you a needless 
disappointment. Hold arms and hands in but 
a slight tension, and at the slightest fatigue 
change the position of the hand from high to 
low and vice versa. Your seat at the piano 
should not be too low. Study the first book of 
Kullak’s Octave School and later the second 
book. 


About Starting on a Concert Career 


I am twenty-four, have had four years’ rigor- 
ous work in a conservatory and a partial college 
training. My technic is adequate for Brahms’s 
Rhapsody in G minor and MacDowell’s Sonatas. 
I have good health and am determined not to 
grow self-satisfied. Is there a place on the con- 
cert stage—even if only as an accompanist—for 
a woman thus equipped? V. L. D. 

Any public career must begin by earning the 
good opinion of others. One’s own opinion, how- 
ever just, is never a criterion. My advice is that 
you speak to some of the prominent concert 
agents, whose names and addresses you find in 
every well-accredited music paper. Play for 
them. They are usually not connoisseurs by 
actual knowledge, but they have developed a 
fine instinct for that which is of use to them, and 
you are, of course, aware that we must be of use 
to others before we can be of use to ourselves. 
If the right ‘‘stuff” is in you you will make your 
way. People of ability always do. That there 
is room for women on the concert stage is 
proved by the great array of 
meritorious woman pianists. 




















A Sensible Scheme of Playing for Pleasure 


I am fifty-six years old, live in the moun- 
tains sixty-five miles from any railroad alone 
with my husband, and I have not taken lessons 
in thirty-five years. Do you think ‘‘Pischna” 
would help me much to regain my former 
ability to play? If not, what would you advise 
me to do? Mrs. H. T. 

Refrain from all especially-technical work. 
Since your love of music is strong enough to 
cause you to resume your playing you should 
take as much pleasure in it as possible and work 
technically only in the pieces you play—that is, 
in those places which offer you difficulties. 
Decide upon a comfortable fingering first, and 
practice the difficult places separately and 
slowly until you feel that you can venture to 
play them in their appropriate speed. 


Difference Between Major and Minor 


What is the difference between the major and 
minor scale? Does it lie in the arrangement of 
semitones or in the character, orin both? A.L. 

There are three differences: first, in the 
arrangement of the semitones; second, in the 
character; and third, in the circumstance that 
the minor scale admits of a number of modifica- 
tions for melodic purposes which cannot be 
made in the major scale. 


Nothing but the Best Will Do 


Wishing to begin the study of the piano now, 
in my twenty-fourth year, just for the sake of 
my great love of music, and knowing not even 
the notes, is it necessary to go to an expensive 
teacher at once or would a cheaper teacher do 


for the beginning ? Mrs. J. W. ( 


If music is to be merely a pastime, and you 
content yourself with a minimum of knowledge, 
the cheaper teacher will do; but if you aspire to 
become musical in a better sense, why, by all 
means, apply to a teacher of the better class. 
The maxim, ‘‘For the beginning this or that is 
good enough,” is one of the most harmful fal- 
lacies. What would you think of an architect 
who says: ‘‘For the foundation loam is good 
enough; we put a sandstone house over it any- 
way” ? Remember, also, that the road a cheaper 
teacher has led you to take must usually be 
retraced when your aspirations rise toward the 
better in music. 


Correlating the Eyes and the Hands 


I find it impossible to read the notes and play 


them correctly at the same time. It seems I 
cannot find the keys. What could you suggest 
to help me? ie; are 


Your instinct of location is probably weak, as 
far as it relates to the sense of touch, and it 
evidently acts exclusively through the sense of 
vision. This is, of course, somewhat of a handi- 
cap in your study Try to play such pieces as 
you have securely memorized without looking at 
your hands; it will give eyes to your fingers, 
especially if you repeat this practice very often. 
The locating of the fingers on the keyboard 
should be guided not by the eye, but by the more 
circuitous process of tri unslating the visual im- 
pression of the notes into an inward ‘hearing.’ 
This, with a due appreciation of musical inter- 
vals, is, and should ever be, the guide of the 
hands and fingers upon the keyboard. 


Careful Training of the ‘‘ Wonder-Child” 


My child, when seven months old, would sing 
quite correctly the popular pieces she had heard. 
Now, without any help, she reproduces on the 
piano such pieces as Nevin’s ‘‘ Narcissus.’”?” How 
should I begin to train a child like that ? 

Mrs. A. M. W. 

What your child did at the age of seven 
months shows a decided predilection (which is 
the chief ingredient of talent) for music. As you 
fail, however, to state how old the child is now 
I can only reiterate that the best way to start a 
child in music is to intrust her to a carefully- 
selected teacher who makes a specialty of teach- 
ing children. Try to find one who loves children, 


Trills Preceded by Grace Notes 


In Chopin’s Barcarolle there are a number of 
trills preceded by grace notes. Are they to be 
executed according to Philipp Emmanuel 
Bach’s rule, so that the grace notes take their 
time from the note that follows them? S. V. 

Philipp Emmanuel Bach’s rule is a safe one to 
follow, but do not confound a rule with a law. 

f you have reached that plane on which an 
attempt at the Barcarolle by Chopin is rational 
you must feel that your individual taste will not 
lead you too far astray even if it should prompt 
you occasionally to depart from the rule. 


What the Leschetizky Method Is 


How does the Leschetizky method rank with 
other methods and in what respect does it differ 
from them? Pee Lis 

There are but two methods in all the arts: 
a good one and a bad one. Since you do not 
specify with what ‘‘other” methods you wish 
to compare that of Leschetizky I cannot answer 
you with definiteness. There are, alas, so many 
“‘methods”! But the majority of them are 
based upon a deliberate disregard for that rever- 
ence which is due to great compositions and to 
the example of their rendition given by great in- 
terpreters. I have not studied with Leschetizky, 
but I think that he believes in a very low posi- 
tion of the hand and a sort of super-energetic 
tension of the tendons of the arms and hands. 


Play Chords With a Loose Arm 


Should octave chords be played with rigid 
arms, the wrists and fingers thereby increasing 
the tone volume, or should the arms be loose? 
My teachers differ in their methods; so I turn 
to you for advice. STUDENT. 

With few exceptions, dictated by certain char- 
acterizations, chords should always be played 
with a loose arm. Let the arm pull the hand 
above the keys and then let both fall heavily 
upon them, preparing the fingers for their appro- 
priate notes while still in the air, and not, as 
many do, after falling down. This mode of 
touch produces greater tone-volume, is less 
fatiguing and will have no bad after-effects. 


Why So Many Different Keys ? 


Why is it supposed to be necessary to have 
fifteen keys to complete the circle of fifths? Why 
would not twelve suffice, and thus avoid dupli- 
cate keys? GRACE H. S. 

Not fifteen, but twenty-five tonalities com- 
plete the circle of fifths, theoretically, and they 
are all necessary because of the many harmonic 
turns that occur in modern music and which 
could not be intelligibly demonstrated unless 
we use the tonalities with seven, eight, nine or 
more sharps and flats. For otherwise we might 
have to change the signature so frequently as to 
become utterly oe to even the most 
musicianly reader. C-sharp minor has but 
four sharps, yet the scale of its dominant (its 
next relative) has eight sharps. 


Don’t Let Practice Become Gymnastics 


Working for my technic on Czerny, Bach and 
Clementi, I get so interested that I have neither 
time nor inclination to learn new compositions 
for performance. How should I apportion my 
time to do justice to both sides? AMATEUR. 

Beware of letting your musical interest degen- 
erate into a mere sport of technic. You should 
not throw Bach into such queer company. He 
is a genius of geniuses, while the others you 
name are mere technical drillmasters. I suggest 
that you practice your technic in the morning 
and study new compositions (or improve your 
playing of those already learned) in the after- 
noon, 


Conditions Which Dictate Speed 


How fast or slow should Schubert-Liszt’s 
“Auf dem Wasser zu singen” be played? What 
modern parlor pieces would you recommend 
after Bendel’s ‘‘Zephyr’”’? MARIAN. 

Even if I did believe in metronomes, as I do 
not, I could not indicate speed for you or for 
anybody, because it will always depend upon 
the state of your technic and the quality of your 
tone. For modern parlor pieces I suggest the 
two volumes entitled ‘Album of Russian Piano 
Compositions.” You will find pieces of vari- 
ous degrees of difficulty there from which you 
may select what suits you best. 


Speed and Smoothness in Trilling 

Will you kindly suggest a good method of 

gaining speed and smoothness in trilling ? 

W.M. 

While there are no ‘‘methods”’ for trilling 
there are certain means by which sluggish- 
acting muscles may be assisted. Yet even 
these means cannot be suggested without know- 
ing the seat and cause of your trouble. The 
causes differ with the individual, but they are, 
in the majority of cases, purely mental, not 
manual. To trill quickly we must think quickly; 
for if we trill only with the fingers they 
will soon stick, lose their rhythmic succes- 
sion and finish in a cramped 





Especially for accompanying 
women are in demand—that 
is, for good accompanying. 

But I would not start out 
with the idea of accompany- 
ing. It seems like going to 
a commercial school to study 
to be an ‘“‘assistant” book- 
keeper. Become a fine, all- 
round musician, a fine pianist, 

and see what the tide of affairs 
will bring you. The proper 
level for your ability is bound 
to disclose itself to-you. 





playing of octaves; 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him- 
These facts, however, should be borne in mind: 
cannot be repeated. 


Answers to questions already printed 
Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the questions of the number of 
hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners ; he has several 
times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight-reading, the 
correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. 
And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, 
nor, under any circumstances, answer questions by mail. 
by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann. yee 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


Any questions not already answered 


7 condition. Hence there is no 
direct way to learn trilling; 
it will develop with your 
general mental- musical 
advancement. The main 
thing is, of course, always to 
listen to your own playing, 
actually and physically, to 
perceive every tone you play; 
for only then can you form an 
estimate as to how quickly 
een “‘hear.’’ And, of 
course, you a2 not expect to 
play anything more @uickly 








than your own ear can 











you own a 
Crown Piano 


or a Crown 


Combinola? 
(Player Piano) 


You can do so 
easily. 


If you care for 
the money you 


invest in a piano, it’s 


worth your while to 
see that you get full 
value for it. 


Too many per- 


sons are led by easy 
terms to buy pianos 
that have nothing 
but easy payments 
to recommend 
them. 


As a matter of fact, 
you can buy a Crown 
piano (the best piano 
made) on just as reason- 
able terms as you can 
buy the cheap, worthless 
instruments, and no mat- 
ter where you live you 
can do this as conve- 
niently and easily as if 
you lived in Chicago. 


Send your name and 
address to us and we will 
send you, free, a copy of 
a little book which tells 
you how to buy a piano. 
It is good reading even 
if you are not ready now 

buy a new piano; it 
may save you or your friends 
from paying two or three 
prices when you do buy one. 


We will also sen’) you our 
catalogue K of ©: Pianos 
and Cro iolas. 
Geo Company 


ers of 
Vianos and 
a Combinolas 


Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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The Stage and its People 


A Department Devoted to Questions About the Stage 


Light on the “Star” System 


Is there not an injurious tendency today in 
the so-called ‘‘star” system? Or, is it wise for 
the best presentation of a play that the ‘‘star” 
should dominate it? Frirst-NIGHTER. 

The injurious tendency is in the application of 
the star system, not in the system itself. The 
history of the theater is a long record of the star 
system, but of stars who were so by right of 
extraordinary gifts, who had achieved stardom 
only after years of training and experience and 
hard work. In our day a theatrical speculator 
will sometimes ‘‘create” a star out of any 
available promising material—a gift or two of 
charm or beauty or mannerism, a season or so of 
moderate popularity suffices for a peg on which 
to hang a name in large letters and to draw upon 
the public’s love of novelty. If the star is 
limited in talent the supporting company will 
be dwarfed, so that she or he may not be over- 
shadowed; the play hacked or distorted to give 
her or him the best lines or situations. There 
lies the injuriousness of the system. But when 
stars are big enough to give their associates full 
scope, and the author justice, and the public a 
well-rounded performance, it is well that such 
stars should dominate. Those of the shooting 
variety will disappear into space, leaving little 
juminosity behind them. 

Morning the Usual Time for Rehearsals 

We have a ‘‘stock company” in our city which 
presents a new play each week and gives two 
performances every day except Sunday. When 
do they rehearse these plays? THALIA. 

As a general rule they rehearse daily from 
10 A. M. until noon, with one morning off for 
shopping and other preparations for the pro- 
duction of the play in rehearsal. Sunday is 
taken for final study and a little rest and pause. 
In the evening a full-dress rehearsal is held, to 
make sure that everything is right for the first 
public performance to be given the next day. 


A Good Reason for Keeping Maiden Names 

Why is it that if an actress marries she con- 
tinues the use of her maiden name professionally, 
even though the public generally knows of her 
JULIET. 

An actress retains her maiden name, or, more 
strictly speaking, her professional name, after 
marries because that name is her trade- 
mark and has its business value, like any other; 
ind even though the public generally might 
know of her marriage, it certainly would not 
remember her married name unless that had 
equal prominence. They would fail to recognize 
in the Mrs William Smith of the theatrical 
advertisements their favorite actress of a dear, 
familiar, former name. Would Madame Damala 
draw as large an audience as Sarah Bernhardt? 
Or Signora Chechi as Eleonora Duse? Or Mrs. 
James Carew as Ellen Terry? These are their 
married names, but how little they mean to us. 
It is what the name stands for in our imagina- 
tion that counts. S. L. Clemens leaves us cold; 
Mark Twain makes us sit up. Henry Irving’s 
real name was Brodrib! 


marriage ? 


she 


When a Girl Wants to be an Actress 


What is the first step that a girl must take to 


} AMATEUR. 


pecome 


She 


an actress? 
should enter a reliable school of acting. 
If she cannot afford such training she should 
try to get into some local stock company in any 
position she can secure, make the most of her 
opportunities, observe and learn, and be ready 
for any little vacancy in the company caused 
by the illness of a principal. 


Stage Folks No More Immoral Than Others 


Perhaps this is too frank a question to ask, 
but | ask in all sincerity, as I feel that this is a 
chance to get the information at first hand: Is 
it true that there is as much immorality among 
stage people as the public imagines? 

A SEEKER OF Facts. 

_ Ifthe public imagines that there exists greater 
immorality among stage people than in any other 
class it is because an actor’s misdeeds are given 
greater publicity than the misdeeds of others. 
A thousand newspapers carry a_ theatrical 
scandal into every city, town and _ village. 
Thousands of theatergoers sit in front gazing 
with curiosity at the object of the scandal, re- 
peating the gossip to one another, telling of it 
when they go home, shocking the sedate ones, 
who wish there were no such places as theaters 
where such wicked people may be seen. With 
the telling the scandal increases to hideous 
proportions; preachers take it for a sermon 

ibject; the whole stage is abhorrent and con- 
demned. Its thousands upon thousands of hard- 
working, respectable actors, living clean lives, 
enduring many kinds of hardship and self- 
denials in their task of amusement-making, are 
looked upon with suspicion of being worthless, 
wicked people, simply because a small number 
of brother professionals have the weaknesses or 
vices of the rest of mankind. Who takes any 
interest in the scandalous stories of houses 
of business or any other occupations where 
men and women are thrown to- 
gether in a common pursuit, 
except those immediately con- 
cerned? I have known people to 
go on the stage after losing every 
particle of decent reputation, but 
when these persons misbehave as 
actors the stage alone is credited 
with their immorality. Space 
‘imits my defense, but I de © ssert 
h deep conviction thz 
no greater immorality 
actors than other peopl: 
Go allirm that there 
virtue among them th 
most people I know. 
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How Real is Stage Love-Making? 


I know you will smile at my question. But I 
am a girl and I know every girl wants to know 
this one point in acting: To what extent is 
love-making on the stage real? Die ae We 

Stage love-making is about as real as stage 
killing. Acting is creating an illusion; it is the 
lover who embraces his sweetheart in the scene, 
not the actor who embraces the actress. They 
are not even embarrassed by the self-conscious- 
ness that a girl feels when a man puts his arm 
about her in a dance. The most ardent love- 
making I ever saw on the stage was between an 
actor and actress who fairly hated each other; 
but they were great artists and brought the full 
power of their artistic imagination to their work. 
I remember once complimenting an actor on his 
exquisitely-acted love scenes. He complained 
that it was rather difficult always to keep up his 
illusion, as his leading lady was so careless about 
putting on her wig, and when he saw tufts of 
gray hair sticking out from underneath he wanted 
to laugh when he ardently kissed the dear little 
golden curls about her brow. Of course, an 
actor and actress may be really in love with each 
other, and their own romantic mood would 
bring them in close sympathy with the love 
mood in their réles. But their stage love-making 
would still be acting, carefully prearranged and 
rehearsed. How could they make real love with 
a thousand eyes looking on? 


No Extra Pay to Actors for Big Houses 


Does the actress receive any part of the box- 
office receipts? oem ew 

Only when she is a star, or in partnership with 
the manager, or in the case of a company play- 
ing on what is called the Commonwealth system, 
where each actor takes a share of the receipts 
according to his rank. This plan rarely obtains 
in this country now, but is often used by English, 
French or Italian actors. 


What the Actress Can See From the Stage 
To what 
audience ? 


extent the her 
Does she see it as a whole or does she 
recognize individual auditors? EveLtyn D.W. 


At first she sees nothing distinctly, only a 
blurred auditorium. Then, when her 
accustom themselves to the intense lights 
footlights, sidelights, overhead-lights—which 
surround her like a frame, but from which the 
audience is shielded, she can see in a few mo- 
ments if the house is full, medium-full or “‘ poor.” 
Then, by screening the footlights from her eyes 
by her hand, a fan or a book, she can distinguish 
friends in the audience or see plainly people in 
the front rows or at the back. But, as looking 
into the audience is not encouraged by the star 
or stage manager, a peep-hole is always found in 
the curtain through which any one on the stage 
can plainly see the entire audience and locate 
friends. 


An Actress Has Litthe Time of Her Own 


Is it not true that the actress has very little 
time during the day that she can really call 
her own? ES Ne 

It is true that an actress’s days are very full 
of things to be done. During the three or four 
weeks of preparation for a new play she has 
absolutely no time for anything but the rehears- 
als, study and the dressmaker. In the mean 
time her correspondence is increasing to little 
mountains of unanswered letters, and all the 
other duties of the routine of woman’s life are 
set aside until after the play is produced. Then 
it takes weeks to gather up all the loose ends, 
and her days are such little short ones when she 
is acting: retiring late necessitates rising late; 
a little exercise is y, also a little rest 
before dining at half-past five or six. She should 
be at the theater by seven to dress. On matinée 
days she has only an hour or two after breakfast; 
the rest of the day is spent in the theater. In 
holiday times there are usually three matinées a 
week, besides the regular evening performances. 
So you see how little time an actress has of her 
own. 


does actress see 


eyes 


necessar 
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interest sent to her will be answered on this page. 
Miss Russell cannot express her opinion of fellow actors or actresses; hence no 
personal questions can be answered. Care should also be taken not to ask Miss 
Russell questions that she has already answered. 
Russell, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MISS RUSSELI 


ISS RUSSELL has consented to conduct this department for The Ladie 


} 


Journal, in which she will try to answer any questions with regard 
Stage and its People’’ that are sent to her by her readers. 
be distinctly borne in mind: it is impossible for Miss Russe]l to attempt to answer 
letters by mail and no exceptions will be made to this rule. 





But two points should 


All questions of general 
Furthermore, it is obvious that 


Address all letters to Miss Annie 


Domestic Happiness and a Stage Career 


Is domestic happiness incompatible with a 
stage career? a ES 

There are so many ‘‘fors” and ‘‘againsts” a 
definite ‘‘yes” or ‘‘no” to this question that I 
find it difficult to give them all in a short answer. 
When married actors and actresses can be 
together in their work there is no reason why 
the stage career of itself should be the cause 
of incompatibility. It more often is a bond 
of mutual interest and ambition. But when 
husbands and wives act in separate companies, 
traveling for months at a time, rarely meeting 
until the end of the season, in the meanwhile 
making intimate friendships owing to pro- 
pinquity and the loneliness of traveling life, 
forming separate interests and habits of freedom 
from the usual interdependence of companion- 
ship in married life, then, I fear, unless the bond 
of affection and trust is very strong and separa- 
tion-proof, that the stage career is incompatible 
with marital happiness. Another cause of strain 
is the discovery of a greater talent on the part 
of either wife or husband which sends the one 
soaring into realms of success into which the 
other may not follow. A strong, tender soul 
will not let his mate suffer through mere artistic 
disparity. But vain, weak ones grow tired and 
fretful with any burdensome restraint. Too 
often men and women of the stage are spoiled 
by other flattery. The men especially are run 
after by all sorts of silly girls and women who 
worship at the shrine of a good-looking actor, 
and do their best to spoil him as a husband; 
and when he is not spoiled it is because he is 
made of extraordinarily fine stuff. These are the 
worst causes of incompatibility among actors. 


The Salaries of “ Stars” 


Is it a fair question to ask what salaries the 
average actress receives ?—I mean those who are 
called the ‘‘stars.” LUCILLE V. D. 

Stars do not, strictly speaking, receive 
salaries except in special cases, or by special 
arrangements. The usual method between 
stars and capitalist managers is that each takes a 
nominal working salary. The star’s is the larger, 
ranging from $200 to $400 a week, and they 
divide the profits equally or in parts according 
to the star’s rating or the manager’s business 
acumen. Sometimes a star takes, instead of a 
nominal salary, a percentage on the gross 
receipts, others again pay their managers and 
the expenses of their companies, keeping all 
the profits. There are some stars who, pre 
ferring not to take any risks or uncertainties of 
profits, accept a ‘‘flat” salary, which ranges 
from $500 to $1500 a week. This arrangement 
obtains chiefly in musical comedy and vaudeville. 


Wise Criticism Welcomed by Actors 

Please tell me to what extent does the actress 
read and follow the dramatic 
newspapers, 


criticisms in the 
END SEAT. 
Some actresses do not read all the criticisms, 
only those written by especially qualified critics; 
others eagerly read all of them—when_ they 
concern their own acting, I mean. If a critique 
is well considered, judicial, thoughtful, an 
actress is glad to follow any suggestions it may 
contain for the improvement of her performance, 
but when criticism is not criticism, merely re- 
porting, or when it is a mush of laudation or a 
mire of abuse, it is of no use to an actress. 


Vaudeville and the Regular Theaters 
What place do you give vaudeville? Has it an 
injurious influence upon the public or legitimate 
W. L. 

Vaudeville has made its own place apart from 
and without encroachment on the legitimate 
theaters. ‘They have increased in number side 
by side with the growth of vaudeville, which, as 
a form of entertainment, makes a quite different 
appeal and is not so injurious in its influence as 
many of the legitimate theaters where standards 
of taste and morality are not of a very high 
order. One good thing in favor of the best- 
grade vaudeville is that while there is some- 
times vulgarity and commonness there is rarely 
any immorality or viciousness allowed in the 
performances. 


theatergoing ? 


What “The New Theater” Stands For 

What is meant by ‘‘The New Theater” in 
New York City, and what does it propose to do 
and stand for? How will it 
the other theaters? 


be different from 
HOPEFUL. 

The New Theater has been built and will be 
supported by a group of wealthy gentlemen 
whose civic pride and ambition have taken the 
form of desiring to give to their fellow-citizens a 
theater in which the highest form 
to be 


of dramatic 


performances are een. No effort or ex 


pense is to be spared in presenting plays with 
every point of representation perfect. The 
projectors hope to stimulate a taste for the 


best in the theater, to give opportunity to 
new authors, to keep alive the classics, to en- 
courage the best forms and standards of act- 
ing. Its great point of difference to other 
theaters lies in the fact that its success is not to 
depend upon its profits. Its 
founders have at the outset de- 
clared that they expect a deficit, 
and will meet it. Should there 
be a profit it will be used to sup- 
port a school for dramatic 
authors, or some such fund. 
This freedom from money anxie- 


| 
’> Home 
ties which beset the theatrical 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to ‘*The 


manager whose living depends on 

his box-office receipts naturally 

gives great scope to the realization 

of high artistic ideals, and the 

public will get not what it wants 

so much as what is good for it to 
} have in The New Theater. 








Why is it so few WOMEN 


own Fountain Pens? 
TOP and think. Most men 


already own a Fountain Pen. 

But, so far, comparatively few 

women own Fountain Pens, 
Yet, doesn’t it mean just as much #0 
you women to have your pen always 
handy — always ready to use —and 
so exactly suited to your hand, to 
your paper and to your purpose, that 
you must always write well?—in 
other words, a Pen that makes your 
Writing real Fun, not a disagreeable 
Duty? 

























































































































































But, in buying a Fountain Pen, 
please remember that the 


is the ONLY one at ANY 
price which has ALL these 
} 12 features — 

| 1. FILLS AND CLEANS ITSELF in 5 


seconds. 
i) §636:2. CANNOT LEAK, even when carried 
point downward. 

3. SELF-REGULATING ink flow. Writes 


just as fast or slow as you wish. 


4. INSTANTANEOUS ink flow. Writes 
at the FIRST stroke. 

5. CONTINUOUS ink flow. Never MISSES 
a stroke. 


EXACTLY-EVEN ink flow. Never blots, 
splatters nor floods. 

7. 14 K Gold Iridium-tipped points. Never 
catch or scratch and last for years. 

8. DOUBLE ink feed — above as well as 
below the nib. 

9. Barrel and cap made of finest quality 
polished black Vulcanite. 

10. Nodropper, clip or special ink necessary. 

11. A point, a size and a price for every 
Hand, every Purpose and every 
Pocketbook. 

12. Absolutely guaranteed in EVERY way 

—in construction, in material and in 

operation. 


Few other Fountain Pens have 
# even ONE of these features. 
4 Yet the Onoto COSTS YOU NO 
i MOREthanthe old-fashioned 


\ finger-besmearing leaky 











\, Dropper-Fillersor thenew- 
HH} | 
H\ fangled Rubber-Sack and 
\, Pump-filling kinds! 
| Get pen-wise and get 
i ’ 
your Money’s Worth. 
i} | 
| \ Four sizes—$2.50, Look for the word 
IH \ $3, #4 and $5. Onoto on the barrel. 
i | ‘The $3 sizeisonly If no local store is 
i 4% inches long’ willing to supply 
Hi | when closed—just you—write us for 
Hi the right size to catalog Q and the 
\| carry in your purse name of the nearest 
Mt | or bag. All 4 sizes  Onoto dealer — or 
| are made of the same you can order direct 
| kind and quality from us. 
| materials. FREE — An Onoto 
| 15 style points in Score Book for 
] each size. “*Bridge’”’ or “‘500”’ 
| Sold by leading —if you will send us 
| Stationery, Depart- your dealer’s name 
i ment and Drug and state what kind 
Stores, of store. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 
261 Broadway, New York 
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The Mother of the Business Girl 


By a Business Woman 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ANNA W. SPEAKMAN 





HEN I was called to the private office 

of the senior partner I knew that some- 

thing important was in the air. He 
pointed to an evening paper lying on his desk. 
It showed a large cartoon of women arrayed in 
the newest and most extreme styles. 

“‘T see,’”’ said the senior partner, “(that the 
silly season in clothes is at hand. But in our 
offices I consider it the most dangerous sea- 
son. So I intend to start a dress reform, 
and I expect you, as the oldest employee in 
point of service, to carry out my ideas.” 

“But excuse me,” I said; ‘‘I don’t knowa 
thing about clothes. I wear the same sort of 
tailored skirts and shirtwaists to business the 
year round.” 

“That is one reason why I think you can help me,’”’ remarked the 
senior partner dryly. ‘I am attacking the point of least resistance.” 

I began to see light, and I must admit that my heart sank. It is 
one thing to keep girls keyed up to their work, but quite another to 
dictate dress reform to half a hundred of them earning from ten to 
twenty dollars a week. Here I would be interfering with what they 
regarded as their rights. 

The senior partner was a man of fifty, with daughters of his own, 
a man of excellent business judgment, high integrity, a generous 
employer and a man recognized as a practical philanthropist. ‘You 
don’t like the job, I see,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Neither do I—but it’s got to be 
done. Please do not think this is a fad or whim. It isa necessity.” 














E PAUSED a moment, and then went on: ‘In the interests of 
office morals and decency I am about to issue an order that none 
of our women employees shall wear what we men call ‘peekaboo’ 
waists. I believe you women call them by various names, but I want 
the term to include any waists, whether of cotton, silk or lace, so thin 
that they show the lingerie or flesh beneath. If our male clerks were 
to cast aside coats, waistcoats and collars, and turn in their shirts at 
the throat while at work, the girls would resent it. If I were to go 
into your department from my office in the same disarray they would 
be shocked. Why? Because a man in such a state of undress is unat- 
tractive and coarse-looking. But the girl who wears elbow sleeves, 
a low-necked blouse, or a blouse so thin that you can see fluttering 
laces and ribbons or pink flesh beneath it, is attractive—and she 
knows it. Therefore, she does not think she is doing wrong. She reads 
admiration in the masculine eye, and she does not know what brand 
of admiration it is. She thinks she is keeping cool, and she does not 
know that she is inviting insult. I want my employees to be comfort- 
able in hot weather. I want them to look pretty—it is a good adver- 
tisement for the firm; but I don’t want them to forget that they meet 
all sorts of men downtown, good men and bad men, and that they’ ve 
got to guard themselves from annoyance and even insult by wearing 
enough clothes. What amazes me, Miss Blank, is that the mothers 
of these girls do not explain these things to 
them. But if the mothers don’t, then you 
must!” 

We instituted the dress reform, but 
not without protests, some tears and 
many heart-to-heart talks with the girls. 
And in these talks lies the kernel of this 
article—the ignorance of the girl who is 
launched into business by her own mother. 
That mother will provide the best possible 
education and training that her purse can 
afford. She will furnish her daughter with 
the best business clothes within her means. 
She will leave nothing undone to make her 
daughter attractive in the eyes of her 
prospective employer. But she will not 
point out to that daughter the dangers of propinquity or the intimate 
daily relations between the independent employer and the single 
employee. Time and money spent for the daughter to make the best 
possible impression, but not a word of warning as to the dangers 
which that attractive appearance will create! 

This article is not to be interpreted as a tirade against the American 
employer. There are human wolves in the business world, but you 
will find them as well in the ballroom, the church choir and the 
neighborhood club. The American girl is just as safe in the business 
world as in the social world, provided her mother has taught her how 
to take care of the body and soul intrusted to her keeping. 

A mother will sit up until midnight dictating to her daughter who is 
trying to gain speed in stenography for a new office position. She will 
sew into the ‘“‘wee sma’ hours” to finish a new shirtwaist suit for her 
daughter to wear when seeking a better position in store or office. But 
either she is too busy or too ignorant to explain to that daughter how 
she must bear herself toward her employer or fellow-worker of the 
opposite sex in order to maintain her dignity and to avoid insult. She 
trusts that some invisible power, some natural instinct, will teach that 
girl how to carry. herself, how to resent or prevent familiar advances, 
how to make her innate modesty felt in the office. 

















OR many years I have worked in the business world, and whenever 

girls have come to me with reports of insult at the hands of men 
investigation has proved one of two things: either the man was 
depraved and no woman or girl was safe in his presence, in business 
or out, or the girl had all unwittingly laid herself open to insult. 
How? By her love of conquest and admiration. That love of conquest 
and admiration is legitimate; it is one avenue which leads to the 
safe retreat of matrimony. But the girl who carries this yearning 
for admiration and conquest into her business relations, exercising it 
on married and unmarried men alike, is in dangerous water. 

If mothers could hear their daughters talk in the lunch-rooms and 
rest-rooms of big business establishments or in clubs for girls they 
would appreciate the dangers against which they have thrown up no 
guard. Among the department heads in our offices is one man of 
great personal charm and equally great reserve. A few months ago 
I heard a new employee, a rather high-strung girl of more than average 
good looks, say with a laugh: ‘I am going to make that man come 
down off his high horse some day. His way of addressing me is too 
funny for words—so formal-like. I am going to make him look at 
some place besides over my head before I get through with him. I 
guess he’ll take notice after a while. I hate that kind of a man who 
thinks because he is an employer he is better than we are.” 

She hates him, perhaps, but his way is safe. For that foolish girl 
does not know what some of us do—that years ago a poor, unmothered, 
lonesome little office-girl nearly killed herself because of this very man, 
whose personal interest in her lonely estate created in her empty life 
the wrong sort of appreciation and affection. And that is why this 
chief of many attractive young women has learned to address them in 


so impersonal a way and to look at a point beyond their heads: 
impersonal, yes; but always courteous. And there are thousands 
of men in the business world who are eager to maintain this attitude 
toward young girls in their employ, if only mothers would teach 
their girls to appreciate and not resent the impersonal attitude. 


NE mother said to me: ‘‘I wish Nellie could get out of the 

—— Insurance office. She is just alittle cog in that big machine, 
and nobody notices her. If she were working for some man who could 
see what she was doing she’d get more money and advance faster. 
She’s such a pleasant girl and knows how to manage men; but in that 
office, among hundreds of girls, what chance has she?” 

Nellie is making a good salary where she is. She could be advanced 
to a position of trust if she knew how to manage women as well as she 
could manage a man. And she is precisely the sort of girl who should 
not be shut up in an office, day after day, with one man, who perhaps 
has not enough work to keep her busy and not enough even to keep 
himself out of mischief. Will mothers never learn that the inex- 
perienced girl is safest in the big office with many woman employees? 
And if she must find work as a single employee with an individual 
employer, will the mother never learn the importance of warning her 
against the personal viewpoint and office intimacy ? 

The girl who is working alone in a man’s office quickly learns his 
little likes and dislikes, and caters to them. She opens and sorts his 
mail in just the way he likes it done. She 
keeps his desk dusted, the small personal 
belongings in perfect order. She always 
knows where his extra gloves or overshoes 
Oy. kh) eee or umbrella have been put for safe keep- 
| ing. She may even mend his glove if it 
happens to rip during office hours. All 
this is the perfectly-natural outcropping 
of the feminine nature, the domestic 
instinct of the girl—but they are danger- 
ous outcroppings in the business world. 
The man begins to look forthem. They 
mean more to him than the girl’s neatly- 
typed letters or regularly reporting for 
work. She becomes essential not only to 
| his business affairs, but to his personal 

comfort as well. If he is single perhaps 
he marries her. If he is married the girl 
eventually leaves his employ furious over what she terms an insult, 
or she pays the fearful price of ignorance and propinquity. 

The mother of the girl who is about to enter the field of self- 
support should instruct that girl as carefully about the sex relations 
as if she were about to enter the estate of matrimony. Instead, she 
turns her loose among men of all sorts of mental and moral habits, 
among married men and single men, and provides her with nothing 
but good training for her trade and clothes. Not a word of warning 
against the purely physical side of the men among whom she will 
work, not a word of warning against the dangers of small familiarities. 

















AVE you ever watched a new girl in a big office building? From 
the special officer at the entrance to the Italian who provides the 
daily ‘‘shines”’ in the various offices, she is an object of interest. She 
comes there fresh-looking, girlish and unspoiled. Her glances are 
shy, her color comes and goes, and her step is light. Her mother does 
not come with her; that would be unbusinesslike. Her mother does not 
interview her prospective employer; that would be making the little 
girl, fresh from the “‘ business college,”’ look childish and foolish. But 
the mother could and should tell her how to bear herself toward this 
unknown employer and the men whom she will meet day after day. 

The elevator starter and the elevator boys all see this new vision 
of girlish prettiness who is going to work for the first time. They note 
her comings and her goings, the girls with whom she associates, and 
the lunch-rooms she patronizes at noon. They are taking her measure. 
By-and-by, one of them will learn her first name and say: “ Hello, 
Minnie.’’ He makes sure that no one is around to note his mortifica- 
tion if the familiarity is resented. 

That is the crucial moment in Minnie’s business career. If her 
mother has warned her aright her cool, impersonal ‘‘Good-morning” 
will squelch the impertinent youth and forever fix her status in that 
building. But if she gives him a look for his look and replies gayly, 
“‘Hello,’’ every one of them will thereafter call her “Minnie” or even 
“Min.” Then will come invitations to 
luncheon from young men who will slip 
their arms familiarly through hers—to 
help her across muddy streets, of course. 
And in afew months, perhaps, the pretty, 
girlish face will take on brazen, hard 
looks, the color will no longer come and 
go, blushes will never return to her cheek. 
Minnie will be one of the sad army who 
make a mockery of self-support. 

And it is Minnie’s mother’s fault. 
The elevator boys, the older men, the 
fellow-clerks, all were willing to put 
Minnie on a pedestal built especially for 
girlish modesty, purity and sweetness, 
ya and keep her there; but she had the 
wrong idea of becoming popular or 
securing business advancement or good 
times, and her mother never took the trouble to find out what was 
going on in Minnie’s mind and Minnie’s daily business life. 

















HE young girl in business, indeed, needs something more than 

intelligent, cleanly-worded information as to her personal and busi- 
ness relations with men downtown. She needs sympathy from the 
same lips that give instruction and warning. Those first weeks and 
months in business are nerve-racking. The girl is finding not only 
her business, but also her sex, level. She is adjusting a life that has 
always been sheltered to a life that is altogether exposed. Things will 
go wrong at the office or store. The girl will grow weary in body and 
soul. She will come home at night with her physical energy and her 
love of life drained out of her by her new experiences. If the mother 
is too tired to listen to the tale of her petty trials, the girl will find a 
confidante elsewhere. If she is the sort who makes girl friends she 
will seek a girl chum in the business world who will give her the 
sympathy she craves. If she has no girl friend the mother may rest 
assured that a man will mark that girl for his own, and make a place 
for himself in her heart by the route of sympathy. 

It takes a lot of affection and sympathy at home to counteract the 
hard life the business girl must lead. It takes a lot of mothering to 
balance the more dangerous attentions and affection so freely offered 
the personable girl in the business world. But a girl forewarned and 
guided by a good mother is just as safe in business as at home. 

















The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 


“Catsup 
Perfection” 


Pick sound, red-ripe tomatoes, 
grown under special supervision, in 
localities where soil and climatic 
conditions combine to produce the 
most luscious, perfect fruit — 


Cooksuch tomatoes the same day 
they are picked from the vines, by a 


“ Home-made” recipe, abso- 
lutely free of all chemical preserva- 
tives or artificial coloring (good 
materials don’t need them), in a 


Clean, sanitary, kitchen-factory 
by methods perfected through the 
experience of a lifetime. Season 
with the necessary ingredients, in- 
cluding seven specially imported 
and ground spices, that give a 

Mild, sweet flavour, teeming 
with an aromatic, spicy zest which 
makes the lips smack and cry for 
more — 

A blending of the tomato with 
the spicy seasoning which is dis- 
tinctively “Snider Flavour,” and 
you have “ Catsup Perfection.” 

That is the story of 


Snider 
Tomato Catsup 


That is why Snider Catsup doesn’t 
turn dark in neck of bottle, but keeps 
perfectly through its own perfection. 

That is why Snider Catsup required 
no change —it already complied with 
all Pure Food Laws of the world. 

That is why first class grocers send 
Snider Catsup to particular customers. 

That is why you will notice Snider 
Catsup on the table of most fine hotels 
the world over. 

That is why Snider ‘Tomato Catsup 
is “Catsup Perfection.” 

Let a bottle from Grocer tell its 
own tale — 


Perfect Materials 
Perfect Methods 
Perfect Product 





Snider Chili Sauce — Snider Oyster Cocktail Sauce — 
and Snider Salad Dressing complete a quartet. The world’s 
most appetizing relishes —all made the Snider way. 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 
































STANDARD twined with grapes 

and foliage and erected in a setting 
of ferns forms the centerpiece of the 
attractive Thanksgiving table on the 
right. Short standards twined with 
autumn leaves are used as place-cards, 
and two low glass baskets serve as candy- 
dishes. Four large goblets complete 
the table decoration. 


HE centerpiece on the table to the 
right is made of ears of corn ar- 
ranged in a pyramid and surrounded by 
turkeys, apples and autumn leaves. The 
candles in glass candlesticks have corn 
husks around them. For each place- 
card an ear of corn is dressed in a little 
paper shirt and a red cap. 


HEAT is the principal decoration 
in the Thanksgiving table which 
is shown on the right. The large cen- 
tral sheaf is tied with wide ribbon, 
while the smaller sheaves are bound 
with narrow ribbon. Corn and nuts are 
heaped around the centerpiece, which 
is outlined with evergreen. Strings of 
cranberries lead to the four sides and 
hold place-cards of wheat. 
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T IS always worth the trouble to seek 

for a novel effect on the Thanksgiving 
table. The chief ornament on the table 
to the left is made of wheels of a baby- 
carriage holding a pumpkin in place. 
This is filled with fruit and leaves. 
Autumn leaves are strewn around the 
table, and baskets decorated with 
autumn leaves are used as place-cards. 























HE table on the left shows a straw 
basket with fruit used for the cen- 
terpiece, with fruit and ferns around 
the base. Autumn leaves are arranged 
around the grapefruit glasses at the 
places and festooned around the table. 
The salt and pepper holders represent 
corn and cucumbers. The nuts are 
in apples partly scooped out. 






















OPES of cranberries hang from the 

ceiling to the four sides of the table 
on the left. The central ornament is 
a cabbage holding fruit. The place- 
cards are ears of corn tied with ribbon 
and standing in napkin-rings. Saucers 
with yellow tissue-paper tops are used 
to represent individual pumpkin pies. 






























\. Real nourishment 





You cannot realize 
until you try. them 
what rich body-build- 
ing nourishment there 
isin Campbell’s Soups. 


They are condensed and 
meaty and full-flavored. 
We use whole quarters of 
prime beef and mutton for 
our meat-stock. This 
broth is so strong and con- 
centrated that if we allow 
it to cool and “jell” it will 
hold up a 150-pound 
weight. Our poultry is 
choice and plump and 
fresh. And there’s plenty of 
it in Campbell’s Chicken 
Soup. Our vegetables are 
brought right in just as 
they are picked—fresh and 
tender—from the famous 
New Jersey market-gar- 
dens all about us; and made 
into soup the same day. 

You couldn’t give your 
family a more wholesome 
and satisfying food than 


Prove for yourself how 
good they are. ‘That is 
the only way to know. 
You cannot judge them 
by the price. Order a few 
cans of your grocer today. 


If not satisfied he returns your 
money. 


What could be a fairer test 
than that? 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Tomato 


Vegetable Beet 

Ox Tail Julienne 
Mock Turtle Asparagus 
Chicken Consommeé 


Mulligatawny Pea 
Tomato-( a 
Clam Chowder intanie 
Clam Bouillon Pepper Pot 
Mutton Broth 
Vermicelli Tomato 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 








Just add hot water, 
bring to a boil, and 
serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


We would like to send you a copy of 
Campbell’s Menu Book, free, if you'll write 
for it. Beside its go sensible menus it con- 





tains many practical suggestions that even an 
experienced house-wife will find helpful. 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 


Gracious me! what can it be 

That shadow round and fat? 
This soup I know, 
Makes youngsters grow. 


But do I look like that? 























Misunderstood Children 


By Elizabeth Harrison 
“A Little Child Shall Lead Them” 


CP Bye was a good woman—that 
ae & hy auntof his. That is, she tried 


to do her duty, and she was 
very fond of the small three- 
year-old nephew who was the 
; one bit of sunshine and joy 

ce -S) in the sad home of herself 
and her old father. She always kept the little 
fellow in spotlessly clean clothing and was 
careful to see that his food was well cooked 
and of theright sort. Also, that he went to 
bed early and had plenty of sleep. But some- 
times she was lacking in that virtue beyond 
all other virtues in the mothering of the child 
—far more needed by tender young souls than 
clean bodies and wholesome food and abundant 
sleep— namely, the power to understand. 
Who has not erred in this respect ? 

Many were the lessons which the child 
unconsciously taught her. For she was a sen- 
sitive soul herself, and struggled hard to take 
a mother’s place in the life of the child. Being 
a spinster she did not know how many times 
even mothers err in this same way by lack of 
sympathetic perception of how a child may 
look at a situation. 

One bright spring morning she was hurrying 
to finish her sweeping that she might set the 
home in order and get off for some church 
work which she had planned todo. They were 
old-fashioned people and their floors were cov- 
ered with thick ingrain carpets which yield up a heap of fluff and dust 
no matter how often they are swept. She had just got the fluff to the 
edge of the dustpan when—swish! swung the side door and in rushed 
the young nephew, and with him in whirled a gale of wind! The dust 
and fluff went swirling and dancing all overthe room. She looked up, 
but did not see the glad light in the boy’s eyes and did not hear the 
anticipation of sympathy that rang in his joyful voice as he cried: 

“Oh, Aunty, just come out here and see the new flowers that have 
come up! They are going to have a party, I think.’ 

As I said before, she was in a hurry and was anxious to get through 
her morning work and to get off on her church errand. So she only 
answered in an annoyed tone: “Dear! dear! Sammie! See what 
you have done! Go out and shut that door!” 














ZH The boy looked disappointed, but he was an obedient child, so 
he stepped out on the side porch and gently shut the door. Somehow 
the day did not look quite so bright with no one to share with him his 
new and rich discovery of unexpected and, to him, marvelous new 
blossoms on the primrose plants. But he waited a long, long time 
alone on the porch; at least, it seemed to him a long, long time. 

She in the mean while hastily reswept the room with never a 
thought of the little boy waiting outside. She merely added a trifle of 
nervous haste to her work, so as to make up for the lost time. Once 
more she had collected the fluff and dust into a pile and was stooping 
to sweep it into the dustpan when the door cautiously opened a little 
and a patient child’s face appeared in the space, with the words: 
**Aren’t you ’most ready now?” But with the opening of the door in 
came the spring breeze again. 
And again off whirled and 





DRAWN BY MARY R. HITCHNER 


hold of his hand and led him into an adjoin- 
ing bedroom. “There!” she said sternly; 
“you must stay in this room until you can 
promise me that you will be a good boy. You 
have been very naughty, and Aunty doesn’t 
love you.”” With that she went out and shut 
the door behind her. 


4H Instantly the overwrought nerves of 
the child, assisted by his wounded pride and 
violated sense of justice, found vent in a series 
of screams accompanied by furious kicking 
on the door. With the turning of the knob 
he could have opened it. But the bond be- 
tween him and his much-loved aunt was still 
strong enough for her word to mean law to 
him. The kicking and screaming soon sub- 
sided into long, heartbreaking sobs. And in 
justice to her I must say that the aunt outside 
the door was as unhappy as the sobbing boy 
inside the bedroom. But she went on sweep- 
ing with a flushed face and painfully com- 
pressed lips. Now that she was ‘“‘in for it” 
she must “‘stick it out,’’ she said to herself. 
The boy’s temper must be conquered. All 
thoughts of the church errand were banished 
now. She was a good woman and she knew 
that bringing the child back to a harmonious 
relation with herself was the paramount duty 
of that morning. All things else were as 
naught compared with that. 

Soon the deep, heavy sobs ceased, and her tenderly-alert ear could 
hear the catching of the breath that comes after a passionate out- 
burst. She hoped he would promise to be good, for she had told him 
that he would have to stay imprisoned until he was ready to make a 
promise to do better. How could she take the cessation of sobs for 
repentance? 





ZH He must say he would be good. Soshe nervously dusted and set 
in order the room, lingering now here and now there, so as to be ready 
to open the door as soon as the boy should confess his naughtiness. 
Her heart was aching now and it was hard work to keep back the 
tears. What woulda real mother do?» Would his own mother have 
punished him so? A choking lump came in her throat; still, she 
could not allow him to fly into such tempests. He must learn to 
control himself. And so reasoning the pros and cons of the case, with 
her heart all the time crying out for the boy, she loitered in the room. 
At last a weak, tired little voice with the sobs still echoing in it 
called through thedoor: ‘‘I will be good, Aunty’’—a sob—‘“I will be 
good.”’ A sob—but stifled now. Instantly the door was opened and 
in a moment more the child was nestling in his fostermother’s arms. 
And she was whispering in his ear: ‘‘ Aunty is so glad to have her boy 
back again. She was so sorry to have to punish him.” The child 
made no reply, but clung closer to her; his lip still trembled; the sobs, 
coming now and then as she rocked him to and fro, grew fainter and 
fainter; the loving arms that were clasped around her neck gently 
relaxed their hold, and soon the quiet, peaceful breathing told that the 
child, exhausted by his emotions, was asleep. Nature had come to his 
rescue and was undoing the 








danced the fluff and the dust! 





mischief done by the poison- 
ing of his blood with the 
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Walking on the Wall 


had not thought to explain to 
him why she wanted the door 
kept shut, nor had she assured 
him that she would let him 
know when he might open it. 


violent excitement of the 
a previous hour. Gently the 
aunt laid the limp little body 
on a cot, and, bending over 
him, she tenderly kissed the 
tear-stained face. For, as I 
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But she did not stop to think wo : a GE have said before, she was a 
ofthis. He had disobeyed her ea By Strickland W. Gillilan ae good woman and she dearly 
intentions. 33 SS loved the child. 
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He ought to have under- 
stood. She would be obliged to 
sweep the room all over again! 
And she would be late for her 
church calls! The child’s 
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Y WEE one walked the narrow wall— 
What child but hungers thus to go?— 
Her eyes alert lest she might fall 


When he awoke an hour 
afterward, refreshed and re- 
newed by his nap, all traces 
of the storm had passed away, 
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& and the two spent a happy 
innocent eyes were looking S On that rough-bowldered pave below. Be day together. 
up at her. He had become Wy NEY, 
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tired of waiting and he simply 
was asking if she could not 
come and share his new joy. 
He had never swept a room, 
so he had not noticed that the 
dust had been scattered by 
the wind. Just a word of ex- 
planation would have made 
him go off happily to some 
new activity to await her 
coming. Butno. She wasin 
a hurry, and that room must 
be swept all over again! It 
was too provoking! With re- 
sentment tingling in her tone 
she sharply exclaimed: 
“Sammie, go out of this 
room immediately! Andshut 
that door! You areanaughty, 
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At length she stopped, and this her plea, 
As though o’erfull of care her cup: 

“Please, Daddy, hold my hand for me 
So when [ walk I can look up.” 


All-Father, when we w 
That teem with pitfalls for our feet, 

That baby plea of bygone days 
Might in our sorest need be meet. 

Tired out with watchfulness and care, 
With strife for paltry bite and sup, 

“Thou hold our hands,” we make our prayer, 
“That while we walk we may look up.” 
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GZS That evening when the 
little white-robed form, kneel- 
ing before her with his face 
buried in her lap, had finished 
his ‘Now I lay me down 
to sleep,” she leaned over 
and said: ‘‘ Doesn’t my little 
boy want to ask God to help 
him to keep from being 
naughty any more?” 

The small head boweda lit- 
tle lower. The child’s body 
Re trembled slightly, but he re- 
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ree mained silent. 
py, The aunt waited. She must 


help him to confess his sin. 
He had acted wrongly and he 
must ask God to forgive him. 
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a bang! A moment more a 
chair was overthrown on the 
porch. The boy in his turn was now angry. She bit her lip and 
once more began the resweeping of the room. Bang! Bang! went 
two more chairs on the porch floor. As I have said she was a 
good woman and she was conscientious about the child. She must 
not let him give way to his temper. He must learn to control it. 
Now came a kick against the door. This was too much! She could 
not have him act that way toward her. It was not treating her with 
proper respect. She stopped sweeping, leaned the broom against a 
chair, and, going to the porch door, opened it and in a tone of angry 
command said: “Sammie, you are a naughty boy! Come with me! 
I shall have to shut you up until you can be good!” He straightened 
himself up and gave a kick at a flower-pot which stood near by. (I 
have, myself, felt the relief of overstrained nerves which came from 
slamming a door or throwing a collar on the floor. Haven’t you?) 
“There you are again,’ she cried; “you nearly knocked that 
flower-pot off the porch! Come here, you naughty boy!” She took 


waited. Still the little figure 

kneeled before her, with his 
face hidden in his hands and buried on her lap. She gently laid her 
hand upon his head, and, bending lower, whispered: “Can’t my 
darling ask God to help him to be a good boy?” 

Again a tremor passed over him. Then in a low, timid voice he said: 
‘Please, God, make Sammie to be a good boy.” Then as if the flood 
of recollection of the morning were too much for him he added in a 
tone that rang with the intensity of his petition: ‘‘And, O God, 
please don’t let Aunt Betty speak that way to me any more!” 

The scales fell from her eyes. And with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks she picked him up, and as she kissed him again and 
again she told him that she would ask God that night to help her to 
be hereafter a good aunt and to refrain from ever speaking crossly 
to him again. 

Do you wonder, my reader, that alone in my room that night I 
prayed: “O God, O God, help me never again to cause one of Thy 
little ones to stumble and fall”? 
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Do you live 
in an iceberg ? 





Is the temperature of your 
home in zero or high- 
windy weather so uneven 
and drafty as to make a 
hardened arctic explorer 
shiver and long for the 
Frozen North? The ex- 
treme cold is not so trying 
as is the “wmeven warmth, 
the draftiness, and the 
dampness of the average 
home. These conditions 
can forever be corrected 
by putting in an outfit of 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN 
Radiators for Hot-Water, Vacuum, or 
Low-Pressure Steam heating will give 
you just the degree of temperature you 
want no matter what the weather 
conditions. 


The Ideal Sylphon Regulator supplied 
with all IDEAL Steam Boilers is the 
greatest improvement made in a cen- 
tury in controlling draft and check 
dampers, for sure heating, to stop fuel 
waste, and prevent fluctuations in the 
temperature of the rooms above. Our 
complete catalog tells of other equally 
important features. 


Whether your cottage, house, store, 
building, church, etc., is OLD or new, 
farm or city, do not de- 
lay investigating this 
best investment fea- 
ture of any building. 
Saves fuel, labor, re- 
pairs -—gives greatest 
comfort, protects the 
health, and insures 
household cleanliness, 
safety, and durability. 
Put in without disturb- 
ing old heating meth- 
ods until ready to start 
fire in the new. 





If the passage-ways in your home are 
at times as shivery as the land of Cook 
and Peary and stepping on bare floors 
is like crossing ice-floes, you will enjoy 
our free book telling lots of things 
about our sure heating and its econo- 
mies that it will pay you well to know. 
Write to-day, describing kind of build- 
ing you wish to heat. Showrooms 
and Warehouses in all large cities. 


A No. 3-22 
IDEAL Boiler 
and 600 ft. of 
38-in. AMERI- 
CAN Radia- 
tors, costing 
the owner 
$255, were 
used to Hot- 
Water heat 
this cottage. 





At this price the goods can be bought of any reputable, 
competent Fitter. This did not include cost of labor, pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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Dean Hodgess Bible Stories 


By George Hodes, D.D. 
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PROCESSION 
OF THE ARK 
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PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


OME men said that the crown of Israel belonged by right to 
King Saul’s son, Ishbaal. These men lived in the north of the 
land, and their Captain was Abner. Others said that the crown 

belonged to David. They lived in the south, and their Captain was 
Joab. So they fell to fighting, and in the war David and Joab kept 
growing stronger, while Ishbaal and Abner kept growing weaker. 
Then Ishbaal quarreled with Abner. 

One day Ishbaal said to Abner: “ Why have you done thus and so?” 

And Abner answered in great anger: ‘‘Am I a dog’s head, that 
you pull me about by the ears and scold me? Am J not fighting for 
you against David? But lamdone. From this hour I fight no more. 
I will make David King.’’ And Ishbaal dared not answer him a word, 
for he was afraid of him. 

So Abner went over to David, taking twenty warriors as his body- 
guard. And Abner said: ‘‘ Make a league of peace with me and I will 
make you King of Israel. I will forsake the cause of Ishbaal and 
bring you all my army.” 

Then David made a league of peace with Abner, and he spread a 
feast at Hebron for Abner and his twenty men. And when the feast 
was over Abner said to David: ‘‘Now I will arise and go and will 
gather all Israel unto my lord the King.’”? And David answered: 
“Go in peace.” And Abner took his leave and went. 


WEE But Joab was not present at that feast. For Joab hated Abner, 
partly because Abner was the great Captain on the other side, and 
partly because he had killed Joab’s brother in the Battle of the 
Runner and the Spear. So David had sent Joab off that day on a 
distant errand, over the hills and far away; and he did not get back 
till Abner had come and gone. Then he returned and they told him 
what had happened. 

“Abner came,” they said, ‘while you were gone, and feasted with 
the King, and is even now departing to his home in peace.”’ 

And Joab went to David in high anger. ‘‘ What have you done?” 
he cried. ‘JI hear that Abner came, and that you received him and 
feasted him and sent him away in peace. Do you not know that he 
came as a spy to see your camp and your army? You should have 
taken his head from off his shoulders.’’ And David was silent, for he 
was almost as much afraid of Joab as Ishbaal was afraid of Abner. 

Then Joab sent messengers after Abner, and they overtook him 
resting by the way, sitting in the shade of the trees beside a well. And 
Abner thought that the messengers came from David, and he turned 
back with them. And as they reached the gate of the city there was 
Joab waiting. And Joab said: ‘‘Come here. Abner; I have a word to 
say to you.”’ And Abner went, suspecting nothing. And when they 
came into a quiet place and the two Captains were alone together, 
suddenly Joab drew his sword and stabbed Abner and killed him. 

So the bad news came to the King, that the great Captain who had 
come to him in friendship and had been sent away in peace was 
murdered; and he was distressed greatly. “I and my kingdom,” he 
cried, ‘‘are guiltless before God of the blood of Abner. Joab did this 
evil deed; on his head be the punishment.” 

sut he was not strong enough to punish Joab himself. He made 
a funeral for the dead Captain as for a Prince and hero. And the 
people marched in procession, and the King himself walked behind 
the coffin. And at the grave David wept with a loud voice and sang 
a dirge as he had done for Saul and Jonathan: “A Prince and a 
mighty man has fallen this day in Israel.’ 


224 But when Ishbaal heard the evil tidings, first that his Captain 
had deserted to David and then that he had been put to death, his 
hands fell to his sides as the hands of one who is faint and full of fear, 
for he knew that this was the end of all his hopes. His soldiers 
began to take the side of David. His Princes began to consider how 
they might save their lives. 

Now in the middle of the hot day Ishbaal, who had been awake 
all night, went to his room and lay down upon his bed to sleep. And 
an old woman sat outside to keep the door, and she was cleaning 
wheat, getting ready to bake bread; and in the heat of the drowsy 
afternoon she fell asleep. Then came two men and opened the 
unguarded door, and in they went, and when they came out they had 
the head of Ishbaal in their hands. 

_Poor Ishbaal! He lost not only his kingdom and his life, but even 
his name. For his father called him Ishbaal, the Man of the Lord; 
but when the history was written they called him Ishbosheth, the 
Man of Shame. . : 

Then the two men took the head of Ishbaal, and, leaving the old 
woman still asleep beside her pile of grain, away they fled as fast as 
they could go. And all that night they went across the plain; in the 
morning they forded the river, still with their dreadful burden at their 
backs, and at last they came to David. “Here,” they cried, “is the 
head of Ishbaal, your enemy, who tried to take your crown.” And 
they looked for a reward. But the reward which they received from 
the hands of David was very different from that for which they 
looked. Then Dav: * the head of Ishbaal with great honor in 
the grave of Abner. 

Thus the war w 


and David became the King of all the 
men of Israel. 
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with stout poles through them; and two men carried it, taking 

hold of the poles, one at each end. In the box were two flat 
stones, and on these wide stones were written the Ten Command- 
ments, five on each stone, cut into the smooth surface. 

The last thing that Moses did before he went up into the mountain 
to get the Ten Commandments was to make this box. And the first 
thing that he did with the Commandments, when he got them 
safely to the foot of the hill, was to put them into the box which he 
had made. 

After that they carried the Ark wherever they went. When they 
pitched their camp in the desert they made a place in the midst of it 
for the Ark. When they began to march again the first men to move 
were those who bore the Ark. 

3y-and-by, when they came to the Jordan, you remember how 
they took the Ark into the middle of the stream, and there stood 
holding it till all the army marched over. And when they attacked 
Jericho they carried the Ark around the city till the walls fell down. 
Sut one time, when they took the Ark into battle, you know how 
they lost the battle and the Ark, too; and how in every Philistine 
city to which it was taken the mice and the plague followed it till the 
Philistines sent it back with five gold mice upon the cover. 

Thus the Ark was like the banner of an army. It took the place of 
a flag. And though now it was all battered and dented with the 
marks of war it was prized more than any box of solid gold, as a 
tattered flag which has been in many battles is better than a new 
one, whole and clean, fresh from the shop and made of the finest silk. 
It was the most precious thing in all the land. 


“ ‘HE Ark was a great wooden box. It had rings on two sides 


ZH For a long time after the adventure of the five gold mice the 
Ark stayed in the place to which the Philistines returned it, and was 
kept in the house of Abinadab, on a high hill in the midst of the woods. 
But now that David was the King, and had made Jerusalem his 
capital, the Ark was to be brought into its final resting-place. And 
David sent to fetch it. 

So the day came for the procession. The Ark was put on a new 
cart and drawn by steady oxen, and two sons of Abinadab went with 
it. Ahio walked beside the oxen, and Uzzah walked beside the Ark. 
The King himself was there with the priests and Princes of his court, 
and there were bands of music, playing on harps and on psalteries 
and on timbrels, and blowing cornets and clashing cymbals of brass 
together, making a great and delightful noise. 

Thus marched the glad procession of the Ark over the hills and 
through the shady woods and between fields where the reapers left 
their work and ran to see the sight, and along the streets of little 
towns, going to Jerusalem. 

But on the way there was an accident. As they drew near to 
Jerusalem they came to a threshing-floor—a wide, flat place on a 
windy hill—and the oxen slipped. In another moment the Ark would 
have fallen to the earth, but Uzzah put out his hand and stopped it. 
And as he put his hand upon it down he fell dead. Then all the music 
ceased, the procession halted, and the songs were changed into cries 
of lamentation. 

The Ark was taken to the nearest house and left there, and the King 
and the King’s men went on to Jerusalem, perplexed and afraid and 
angry. For in those days when there was any misfortune, like a 
defeat or a plague, or a sudden death like Uzzah’s, people thought 
that the Lord was displeased. They had not learned that God is our 
Father, and that though we may not be able to understand how 
or why misfortunes come, all things are done not in anger, but in His 
great Fatherly love and wisdom. And since they could not see—any 
more than we can—that Uzzah had done wrong they were greatly 
troubled and alarmed. 


WZ But days passed and the people to whose house the Ark was 
taken suffered no ill, but on the contrary prospered greatly, and David 
tried again. Again the long procession came to fetch the Ark. The 
sacred box was taken up and carried on men’s shoulders, and there 
was shouting and the blare of trumpets, and oxen and fatlings were 
sacrificed by the way, and all the people danced and leaped and sang 
before the Lord. Even David danced. 

So they climbed the long Jerusalem hill in safety, and the Ark was 
set at last in the appointed place. And a great feast was made that 
day, and every man and woman had a loaf of bread and a good piece of 
meat and a flagon of wine to take home. So they departed to their 
houses. 

But there was crying mingled with the singing. For Queen 
Michal, from her window, saw the King dancing before the Ark and 
she despised him; and when he came in she told him so. “You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself,’’ she said. And there was a bitter 
quarrel. For after the death of Saul, her father, and of Ishbaal, her 
brother, and the triumph of David over her royal family, the Queen 
hated the King. 

Thus with sorrow in the midst of joy Jerusalem became the City of 
the Lord, and the height on which it stood became the Holy Hill. 

NOTE — Dean Hodges will continue to write for The Journal next year. In the 
January issue two more of these Bible stories will appear. 
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Let This Motor 


Sew for You 


Here is a sewing machine motor so 
simple that every woman can under- 
stand it—so light and easily handled 
that you can attach it to your ma- 
chine yourself. 

It fits directly on your machine 
in place of the hand wheel and re- 
quires no more room. It doesn’t 
interfere with a drop head machine, 
but closes with it when not in use; 
everything under cover. 


The Bissell 
Electric Motor 


Is the greatest invention for 
women’s benefit since that of the 
sewing machine itself. 

Many women cannot run a ma- 
chine at all. It is a tax on the strong- 
est. Even a few hours’ work is 
wearing and exhausting. This mo- 
tor does away with the drudgery of 
sewing. 

With the Bissell Electric Motor 
you have only to guide your work— 
your foot regulates the speed per- 
fectly. Your machine can’t run 
away, can’t get out of your control— 
is easier managed with the motor 
than when running the treadle. 

If you jump up to answer the tele- 
phone or door bell the current cuts 
itself off. No switch to turn—noth- 
ing to remember. 

And think of sewing for hours 
without fatigue—of the yards of 
tucking and ruffling you can do, of 
the elaborate underwear, the clothes 
for the children, the curtains and 
bed valences you can make. And 
all without weariness or injury to 
yourself. 


Rent it for 50c a Week 


We don’t want you to buy this 
motor outright. We want you to 
use it for an indefinite period—do 
a season’s sewing with it—learn what 
it means to be really free from the 
wearing, health destroying slavery 





| of the treadle. 


So we will rent it to you at the 
rate of 50 cents a week. We ship it 
to you by express, prepaid. Just 
think—this motor saves half your 
sewing hours, or does twice as much 
in the same time—and all without 
backache— for 8c a day rent. 

When, after a few weeks’ use, you 
write us that this motor is indispen- 
sable—that nothing can induce you 
to go back to the old-fashioned back 
breaking drudgery— then every cent 
you have paid for rent applies on the 
price. Should you conclude you can 


| get along with old time, wearing 


methods, return it at our expense. 


Send for Free Booklet 
and Rental Plan 


Write today for our illustrated booklet, “Sew 
Without Labor.” It tells you all about this 
wonderful little motor—gives you the details of 
this new renting plan 

Write before you decide what you most want 
for Christmas. Your name and address on a 
postal will bring an answer by return mail. 


THE BISSELL MOTOR CO. 
Dept. 12, Toledo, Ohio (2) 
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URING the 
last few years 
my corre- 


spondence has _ re- 
vealed to mea 
peculiar condition 
of the human mind 
as to right and 
wrong. I perceive 
that people are 
either unnecessa- 








work. The diffi- 
culty of the job and 
her disinclination 
for it help her to see 
reasons why it would 
not be becoming. 
There are many 
questions of domes- 
tic duty which are 
actually harrowing, 
however we may 
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rily disturbed over 
unimportant dis- 
tinctions of right and wrong or they are stolidly indifferent to argu- 
ment and content in the fatuous belief that their way is right. It is 
the inveterate habit of the human mind to find the doing of a certain 
thing which would be heinous in others strangely right when it is 
done by the person himself. Little bits of dishonesty, methods of 
cheating, of “‘beating the other fellow,” are held as indications of 
personal acumen by certain people who actually do not think deeply 
about right and wrong. I do not believe in spending much time over 
puzzling questions of right and wrong. The rules of right living are 
so plain and simple, and nobody ever makes a mistake in following 
them out to the end. But it is true that there are many crises in 
human life not covered by the Ten Commandments. To be sure, Jesus 
adds, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself”; this Command- 
ment is the hardest of all for me to keep—or would be if it meant 
“love’’ in the sense in which we commonly use it. 


DRAWN BY ANNE ESTELLE RICE 


Most of the Knotty Problems which are presented to me for 
solution by people I never saw or heard of before (and it is such a 
joke, because I am so little and inefficient and such a poor manager in 
general) involve the question: ‘‘ What shall I do in justice to myself ?” 
If I reply truthfully I merely say: “I don’t know.” But we all hate 
to say, “I don’t know,” although we come around to it before we 
die, because after we have tested the power of our own strength and 
the force of our own judgment we come, at the end of life, quite to the 
point of saying, ‘‘I don’t know,” and leaving all to the Great Intelli- 
gence, serene in the knowledge that there must be some infinite 
plan which it is beyond us to explain. I wonder why we are always 
trying to explain it? Do you believe that it is the bright ones who 
are always prying, always philosophizing, always explaining? I do 
not. I think the bright ones are those who stick quietly to the day’s 
work, evolving such harmony as they can from some completeness in 
little things. None of our achievements can be very great. A cyclone 
or an earthquake can demolish a city: a panic can paralyze a railroad 
system. A streak of lightning or a stroke of paralysis can still a great 
voice or stop a gigantic brain. It is a wonderful thing to me that 
people cannot see that the great things are the common things, and 
that the greatest thing in the world is asking every day to come into 
every home, and that we spend most of our time trying to exclude it. 

If you have a question of duty which is preying upon your mind 
get back of it a little and see if it doesn’t rest on a false basis. If it is 
duty to the church see if it hasn’t its origin in a little liking for public 
responsibility—a little social hankering—a little joy in figuring as a 
martyr to circumstances. If it is a duty to society stop a minute 
and decide just how much weight your love for being in the procession 
has to do with it. I was struck with this idea at an exclusive musical 
entertainment in a city last winter as I noted the “air” of certain 
decorative ladies who marshaled their parties into the boxes. I 
thought I saw in their faces a proud joy in being part of the show. 
Doubtless, in conversing on the subject, they would have said: 
“Tt is a duty, my dear, which we owe to society.”” They were like 
Mr. Turveydrop in ‘‘ Bleak House,’”’ who felt it was his duty to 
“show himself about town.” I have known this sense of public duty 
to lead women to neglect their homes, slight opportunities for 
acquaintance with their children, and leave their husbands suffering 
for the substance of a home which, though properly “kept” by hire- 
lings (for the public-spirited woman is a fine manager), still lacks 
that indefinable charm that comes from having the home mother 
doing home tasks with her own hands because she loves to do them. 


But it is With the More Intimate Duties that we have the hardest 
struggle, and these struggles nearly always arise from asking the first 
question: “Is it my duty?” The women of the world have come 
to great grief by asking that question. The way was plain enough 
before them until they dwelt upon it and began doing their work badly 
in consequence, and now we have a tangle of conflicting duties where, 
in the old days, the code was quite simple. There are now a lot of 
questions which spring up thick and fast around us like evil weeds; 
a dozen coming where we have uprooted one. ‘‘ Who is my neighbor?” 
“What shall we tell our children?” ‘Is it any sign that God has 
joined us together merely because we got married?”” These questions 
and dozens of others come to me from people who, for various reasons, 
are unsettled and the course of their lives is diverted from plain, steady 
purposes. Muchof this, doubtless, comes from woman’s unaccustomed 
and undisciplined thinking. Good will, perhaps, come of it when she 
learns to think well; meantime we have a hodgepodge of brilliant, 
irrelevant thought and expression which is carelessly set down as 
brightness. The woman is suddenly awake to “her duty to herself,” 
and she will make a great many mistakes before she finds out what 
that duty really-is. She will be surprised when she does find out that 
it bears such a close resemblance to the thing she ran away from when 
she first started out to find it. 

It is an actual duty for people to be happy, I believe. Nothing 
is sO contagious as joy and it is our first duty to find it for ourselves. 
No missionary work is so good as unconscious missionary work, and a 
happy family can never know how farreaching is their influence. 
If you are disturbed, made wretched, kept unsettled by some question 
of duty pertaining to your immediate household, perhaps you can 
best settle it by simply ignoring it. Behave as if it were not in exist- 
ence. I was at one time distracted over the presence in our family 
circle of a person whom I considered a detriment to our respectability. 
I spent years of worry over it and finally decided that I must take 
hold of life with the strong hand. So I cast this old uncle out. I 
trampled on old ties of affection and tenderness, old obligations of 
gratitude, and bodily lifted my family away from what I was sure was 
a deteriorating influence. I am now fully convinced that I did wrong. 
It would have meant ten years of martyrdom for me to have kept him, 
but I should have done it. And I should have changed the martyr- 
dom to plain business: accepted the care of this old human derelict 
and allowed the task to develop in me fine qualities of which my nature 
stands sorely in need— patience, orderliness, management and courage 
to face little annoyances. I am notoriously brave if the horse runs 
away or the house gets afire, but I flunk horribly if anybody spills 
coffee on the tablecloth or needs a bit of personal attention, such as 
being hustled into a clean shirt or having his head shampooed willy- 
nilly. It is pure courage we need for such brotherly offices—and these 
are the things we oftenest shirk ‘‘in justice to ourselves.” 

It is courage, too, that the woman lacks when she decides that it is 
scarcely in keeping with her position in society to do her own house 


seek to accept them 
philosophically. 
Here is one which was presented to me today. ‘Is a man’s first 
duty to his wife or to his mother?’”’ The writer of the letter then 
explains that she knows of a couple whose domestic life has been fairly 
wrecked by reason of the husband’s mother and her demands upon 
the time, attentions and pocketbook of her son. In such a place, 
however clear may be the indication of duty, we can scarcely follow 
it. A man cannot cast off his mother no matter how much of a 
burden she becomes. I should call this instance a special trial, and 
consider it a chance for the wife in the case to use all of her diplomacy, 
firmness and tact, not to mention patience and fortitude. A person 
who deliberately interferes in the happiness of any home must be 
considered a wrong-minded person. All people who work against 
human happiness are practically insane. At the head of this list I 
place the mother who is not willing that her children should love 
their mates better than they love her. Surely she is an ignorant 
creature who does not and cannot realize what it means to become 
‘fone flesh” in the married state. Such a woman must be dealt with 
as we deal with a child—I should never allow her to interfere to the 
extent of ruining my home life or my business. But I repeat that 
here is the crucial test for the wife, and if she fails it is more than 
likely her fault—she, not the mother, is the weakling. 


The Wife’s Duty to the Husband is one question about which I am 
appealed to oftenest. ‘What about her duty to a negligent, careless 
husband if she loves another man?” ‘“‘Ts it right or wrong to live in 
matrimony with one man when you love another?” Frankly, I 
consider these very improper questions, and am terrified at the fre- 
quency of them. Such a question betrays a very raw state of mind. 
It will be noted that men, practically, never ask them. If a man 
intends to commit a sin he simply does it and lets it go at that. But 
women, far weaker in the moral sense, seek justification in sentiment. 
Alas, it is too true that men invariably employ sentiment to gloss over 
sin in a woman’s eyes. How far afield in sin and folly will women go 
before they come back to the beaten path—the “long, straight road” 
from which there is no deviation without intolerable woe? The fool- 
ish and wicked fiction that young women read, the unspeakable, cheap 
melodramas they witness, the light, insinuating conversation they 
hear, the idle, vain lives they are allowed to lead at home, all are 
responsible for “questions” such as women unsettled as to their 
“duty” are asking. 

When it comes to a question of wifely duty I admit that many of 
the puzzles are rather harassing because of man’s supreme indiffer- 
ence to them. A man is not much given to asking, ‘Is this right?” 
when it comes to his dealing with the woman he has married. He con- 
tents himself with being honest in his dealings with men and “straight” 
in his relations with women. This done he arrogates himself on 
conscious virtue and reads his newspaper in peace. The woman may 
be starving for affection, suffering from humbled pride (as only a 
husband can make a woman suffer); she may be the helpless victim 
of his personal selfishness, and he will never ask himself: “Is this 
right?”? Most women have either sense enough to adjust themselves 
or moral stamina enough to endure a sort of martyrdom; but some- 
times, tired of passion and longing for affection, appreciation, love, 
she meets another man whose supply of these dear commodities has 
not been fairly appropriated. Her courage fails—her imagination is 
stimulated—in agony which she really enjoys (for we all love tragedy) 
she finds herself ‘in love with another man!” But wives, for the 
most part, are not superlatively beautiful, and men are busy—for the 
most part too busy for foolishness! Still, men are really very bad 
judges of what is “‘foolishness.”” The very man who wrote wild love 
letters every day and held his wife’s hand in public before they were 
married will not hesitate to dub all little attentions and love-making 
“foolishness” afterward. Men are poor judges of duty, too. The 
man who can easily convince himself that it is his duty to chastise his 
son with the buggy whip cannot be made to see that it is an urgent 
duty to caress his wife and children, talk to them, listen to them and 
join in their amusements. He cannot be made to understand that 
self-restraint is man’s most crying duty, and that instead of its being 
man’s inalienable right to “have what he wants” it is his manly duty 
to abstain from many things he thinks he wants until he has estab- 
lished a habit of self-restraint that will enable him more clearly to see 
what he should want. 


We are Living in a Time of Great Mental Agitation. Some people 
enjoy it. Others feel that they would like to have a few peaceful years 
in this incarnation, not being sure what the next may bring. I confess 
to belonging to this unambitious class. In order to achieve some 
sense of fulfillment I think we cannot go far wrong in accepting some 
very old doctrines which as children we may have grown a bit tired of. 
The old, quiet way of accepting manifest duties I certainly recommend 
to all women, with the admonition that when “the shouting and the 
tumult dies” we shall have to return to them anyway. No class of 
people can escape responsibility and actual work without retribution. 
The present agitation will result in woman getting her wages, which 
is the thing she should be demanding rather than her suffrage. In 
order to appreciate her wages she must love her work. Man, too, 
must and will learn to appreciate woman as a laborer worthy of her 
hire. 

Meanwhile, in families where these great truths are already 
appreciated there is peace and such happiness as our “state of transi- 
tion” affords. Let us not disturb it, then, by unnecessary questions 
of duty or by puzzling over things bearing on our “duty to ourselves.” 
Let us expend our energies on courageously facing the work that 
presents itself first, and be sure the nearest “duty” is the first per- 
formed. This generally consists in seeing that the dishes are washed 
and the stockings darned, a kind word spoken to every member of the 
household, a hasty word withheld, a ‘“‘public duty” put aside, an 
officious impulse stifled, a slight (even from one’s beloved) forgotten, 
a worry banished, a joy realized, a joke cultivated. 

Most of our “‘questions of duty” are morbid ones denoting the 
little mind. Do what you are going to do and say nothing about it. 
Never whine and say you “thought it was right.” ‘It was vile, but I 
did it” is better, more manly, more womanly, than the oft-repeated 
lie, “‘I did the best I could,” or “Really, I wasn’t to blame!” Right 
and wrong are plain to the people who wish to discriminate. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 


TEASPOONS 
practically 


FREE 


A lady wnites 

“They are very 

handsome and not in 

the least ordinary in 

design.” That well 

describes our beauti- 

ful silver plated tea- 

spoons, of exclusive 

rose pattern, in fash- 

ionable French gray. 

They are far beyond 

the ordinary, of full 

size and free from 

advertising. To get 

one send a cap from a Liebig 

Company jar and 10 cts. in 

stamps to address below. 

More spoons on same terms ; 

you will want a dozen after 
you see one. Buy 


ILIEBIG 
7 COMPANYS 


Extract 
of Beef 


Genuine with 
Signature in Blue 





which is pure and wholesome 
and entirely free from adulter- 
ations and ‘“‘cheapeners.”” It 
dissolves perfectly in hot 
water making a clear amber 
solution, without fat. It is 
digested easily. Invalids as- 
similate it, when ordinary 
beef tea nauseates. 

But it is in cooking that 
Liebig’sExtract ex- 
cels; it makes soups, 
gravies and entrees 
delicious; gives 
them the finishing 
touch. 

We want you to 
know all this by trial, 
so offer these spoons 
as above and give 
these handsome 
FORKS to match. 
Send 20c. in stamps 
and a Liebig Cap 
for each fork. 

Address Dept. M. 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
118 Hudson St., New York 


Liebig Company’s Cook Book by 
a prominent cooking authority, sent 
free on receipt of a postal from you. 
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Two Children’s Songs 


Words by Robert Louis Stevenson Music by Margaret Peddle Bodde 
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Words reprinted from “A Child’s Garden of Verses,’ by permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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From Photographs Taken Especially for 
The Journal by Charles F. Bretzman 


This is the fourth of a series of double pages in which THE JouRNAL 
is showing the admirable results that are being obtained in suburban- 
house building throughout that part of the country commonly known 
as the Middle West. 
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How to Entertain a Sunday-School Class 


By the Minister’s Social Helper 


yorsty LMOST all of you who are teachers in a Sunday- 


M V school want to entertain your classes during 
F the year, and I know it bothers you sometimes 
J to know just how to do it. Then, too, the 
iy organized young women’s classes like to enter- 

SFE pcp tain their friends so that they may become 


interested in the work of the class—some of 
you do it every month, and I know you want suggestions. Suppose 
we begin at the very beginning—the A, B, C of it, so to speak. Did 
you ever try entertaining the class with that kind of an evening? 

Have the alphabet printed times galore on cardboard. Then cut 
between the letters. When cut the cards should be three-fourths of 
an inch square, and the letters almost large enough to cover the 
pieces. 

Mix the letters all up before the guests arrive; have a number of 
small tables ready and seat four at a table. Put a stack of the letters 
in thecenter. Tell your guests what they are to spell with the letters. 
We will say name ‘‘authors” first. At the tap of a bell all begin to 
work silently and quickly to select letters from the pile to spell the 
name of the first author which comes to their minds, while you 
quietly pass around to see that the names are being spelled correctly. 
At the end of five minutes the bell taps and all work ceases; the 
two who have the greatest number of authors’ names on the table 
progress, and all get ready for the next, which may be the names of 
birds, flowers, cities, rivers, or anything you may see fit to give 
the company. The couples should change partners each time they 
progress. A tiny bottle of tomato sauce with a ribbon around the 
neck and “Catch up” for the label makes a good favor for the two 
who receive the fewest punches on their cards. 

Some advantages of this game are: it requires little preparation 
after the letters are made; any number of people may play; it can 
last a long or short time according to the enjoyment of the guests; 
it can be played over and over again, for the more one plays it the 
more skillful one becomes, and hence the more one enjoys it; and 
the subjects that may be chosen are endless. It also teaches one to 
think quickly and work with nimble fingers. 

Paper alphabets from four to ten inches in length may be bought 
very inexpensively and may be used to decorate your room. Put 
A, B, C on one wall, X, Y, Z on another, and a greeting, ‘‘ How do 
you do?” “Glad to see you,” etc., or if your class has a motto you 
can display it in this way. 

As the guests arrive hang around each one’s neck a larger-sized 
card bearing the initial of his or her last name. As a starter to 
break formality tell them that the letters are to spell themselves 
into words. This way: If Mr. N and Miss O are standing together 
each one is privileged to write the word “No” on the card; then, if 
Mr. T comes along, all three may write “Not” on the cards. 
Then the three of them may tour the room in search of other letters 
to build up their lists. It is a good plan to write the full name on 
the top of the cards 
when they are given 
out, so that if any of 
the company are un 
known to the others 
when they meet in 
spelling the words the 
written names may 
serve as introductions. 
The one who has the 
least words may be 
given an A, B, C book. 





NOTHER way to 
do this is to give 
out cards marked, say, 
“S— Society 3—12 
members.” In explain- 
ing the idea to your 
guests you say facetiously that perhaps each one belongs to a certain 
class of people or social organization or new movement, and it will be 
well for all interested in that one thing to stand together. All having 
Number Three cards find each other and discover they are all 
“Suffragettes’’ or ‘“Aeronauts,”’ or that they belong to the “ Four 
Hundred” or the ‘Submerged Tenth.”’ This will give occasion for 
quite a little fun from those who find themselves classified not 
according to their sentiments. 

If you play this game just before you have refreshments, as it is 
November, you might decorate your table with harvest products and 
give out the names of vegetables for the different groups. Some will 
exclaim, ‘‘Oh, we’re some pumpkins’’; others will be ‘onion tops’’; 
others, ‘‘We are cabbage-heads”; to which some will doubtless 
reply that they could have told them that before. Then, when you go 
out to supper serve, among other things, a combination vegetable 
salad. 

If you don’t want to try the alphabetical evening here is a good 
way to get people acquainted. Give to the young women rebuses of 
the young men’s names—pictures representing them—and the young 
women’s names to the young men. For instance, these are Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Bolles in the illustration. They hunt their partners 
according to the pictures they hold. 

Here is a form of entertainment which is educational as well. 
The invitation, with apologies to the composer, might read: 





Smith 


,0lles 











7; 


‘‘Dame Nature gave a party, 
The leaves by hundreds came; 
And on our invitation 
You’re invited to the same.”’ 


Every one is given the facsimile of a leaf cut from white paper 
veined in ink. They try, of course, to decide what leaf it is and 
consult the wisdom of their companions, who are equally ignorant. 
Finally, when all have enjoyed seeing how much they don’t know, 
colored pictures of trees, which may be obtained in sets with a single 
leaf illustrated in detail, are pinned about the walls. Appropriate 
program numbers along this line are advisable. Suitable recitations 
and musical numbers are not hard to find for such anevening. One 
company of young people who tried this plan was a Canadian one, 
and it closed with “* The Maple Leaf Forever.”” Other forms of amuse- 
ment may be the bird and flower guessing games, ‘hidden tree” 
stories, and the guiie of ‘‘ What shall the harvest be?” 


OVEMBER is a good month in which to invite your class to 

“A Farmers’ Festival in Cornstalk Lane,” and for decoration use 
cornstalks and harvest products. Boards stretched across boxes will 
serve for the extra seats you will need for your guests. As each guest 
arrives he is given a potato or carrot, which he keeps until later in the 
evening, when the young people are asked to form into two lines, 
the potatoes in one line, the carrots in the other. Then will come the 
fun of an old-fashioned country spelling bee, but the words are short 
and have to be spelled backward, which isn’t so easy. 


Fifty Words for the “ Double-Back-Action Spelling Contest” 





Bad Eve Moor Pat Straw 

Ban Ewe Mar Pot Snap 

Bard Eye Mid Pup Spin 

But Eel Nib Pit | Sag 

Dad Gab Now Pool Ten 

Dam Gag Nuts Rail Ton 

Don Gin Pan Raw Tun 

Door Knab Pin Star Tub am 
Dog May Part Saw Tar ~4 
Dray Mart Par Stop Ward 











The words shou'd be spelled backward promptly and pronounced 
immediately after the last letter is uttered. 


F YOU cannot get enough pictures to make up invitations like 

the one here shown, butcher’s brown paper may be torn into squares 
and the invitations written theréon. 

A game for the evening is “‘straw-stacking,” which is played like 
jackstraws, the materials being lemonade straws cut into two-inch 
lengths, and a wire hairpin with which to pick them out of the pile 
in the center of the table. 

An apple-bowling contest is very amusing. The apples are placed 
four in a row, from side to side. 

Each of the contestants is given two 
trials with a tennis ball at a distance of 
about eight feet. If he strikes an apple 


’ 


| ee, 

i Pa | it is his. 

\e ‘ | As all this has been rather strenuous 
Way ’ we will offer the farmers a little light 


refreshments in the form of ‘‘nuts to 


" Dame Nature ; 


fave a part venue ” 
The leaves by hundred core, crac k, ; ; 
oe var Nevtation y Why is condensed milk like a stout 
paige girl who milks the cows? Because it is 
e525 ik, milk made thick. 
< ~ hy / " “ 
|< my ON | What author tells us what to do with a 
LAxSQDYS / a hen and chickens? Cooper. 
; | What apple proves it is best in a race 
cen ee le 


= ~~ to have no hair on one’s head? The 
Baldwin. 

Why do we know that bees are very careful of their personal 
appearance? They use the comb so much. 

In what plant should poultrymen invest? Eggplant. 

How many peas in a pint? One. 

For this party you could use, if you like, the vegetable game 
described in the A, B, C party. 

A way to serve refreshments suitable for such an evening’s enter- 
tainment is to distribute wooden plates numbered in duplicate, 
so that partners may be obtained. The guests are then seated on 
the boards or on the floor, and coffee in tin cups and doughnuts and 
taffy apples, like those you used to have when you went to the 
country school, may be served. 


ON THE ‘SSEEING FROLICTOWN ” AUTOMOBILE 
‘On a Monday night, the first in November, 
We wish you all to be sure and remember 

That the Philatheas to you will tender 

A trip around the town. 

The excursion is free; 

If you come out that night 

We are sure you’ll agree 

You’ve been treated all right. 

So pack up your grip 

And with us take the trip! 

3y the Funville and Featherbrain Route.” 


HIS entertainment is a good way to combine many of the favorite 
games well known but always amusing. It is well to use a different 
room for each ‘ building.” 

The first visit is to the Hall of Fame. In this are to be shown 
photographs of the men and women of the church and of the young 
people’s society, with noted names under each that are appropriate 

in a way. For instance, the soprano of the choir may be desig- 
nated as Jenny Lind. One especially noted for exactness may be 
styled George Washington. 

In the Masonic Temple some rites of initiation will be performed. 
This is the old game of passing things from hand to hand under a 
sheet. The room is dark in this case, and a piece of ice dropped 
into the hand under the name of a “hot coal” has an amusing 
effect on one’s mind. 

From this room one goes to the Museum 
where old relics may be shown, and from 
this to the Art Gallery where the “titles” 
read like the catalogue of an Art Gallery, 
but are a stretch of the imagination when 
it comes to looking at the “pictures,” as 
“Out for the night’ —a blown-out candle. 

When you reach the Conservatory of 
Music one of the musical love stories is 
given, or the first few bars of a familiar 
song for the visitors to recall what it is. 

We must not leave the town without 
seeing the Stock Exchange, and as we all 
like to buy at par here is a little practice: 


You are 
invited To a 
Farmers’ Feytival 
on 
Cornstalk Lane 








**Oh, come and buy stock that is selling at par, 
In sunshades (Parasol); in bundles (Parcels); in greed (Parsimony): 
We deal in a perfect one (Paragon); bird of the wood (Partridge); ~ 
In nice moral stories to read (Parables). 


**In strange contradictions (Paradox); in tropical birds (Parrots); 
In those who are with you in trade (Partners); 
In walls for dividing (Partitions); in things very small (Particles); 
In that of which candles are made (Paraffin). 


‘In medicine soothing (Paregoric); in something that sticks (Parasite) 
In the place where you sit at the play (Parquet); 
In a clerical man (Parson); in the place of his work (Parish); 
In a word which you may use for ‘say’ (Parley). 


“In two garden products (Parsley and Parsnips); in part of a house 
(Parlor); 
In a gathering of folk, large or small (Party); 
In what convicts want (Pardon); in processions for show (Parades); 
In a home which would satisfy all (Paradise).” 


The sightseeing tour comes to an end in the palm garden, where 
refreshments are served. 
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A Jewel Steel Range Reduces 


Labor in the Kitchen 


Because designed from a knowledge 

of household demands—a Range 
of many conveniences. Large 
baking oven, broad top, roomy 

warming oven—everything right 
at your hand—saves many steps. 
Plain finish, easy to keep clean 
and tidy. E-very unit of heat 
from the fuel goes to the cook- 
ing and baking—saves many 
dollars. It’s the best, neatest, 
finest Range we can build 
from forty-four years’ ex- 
perience. Castings made 
from our patent Kemi- 
test Metal, body from 
heavy cold-rolled steel 

— it will last a lifetime 
and give satisfaction 

every hour. 

The “Jewel”’ is 
the best Range 
in the world— 

not more ex- 

pensive in 

price than 

inferior 
makes. 



















































































Whatever be 
your Stove or 
Furnace want, 
buy a Jewel. You 
will neverregretit. 
Jewel Furnaces 






























JewelCastRanges 











Jewel Cook Stoves 





Jewel Gas Ranges 





Jewel Base Burners 
Jewel Oak Heaters 
Jewel Laundry Stoves 


Sold by more than 
10,000 dealers. As you 
value comfort, conveni- 
ence, economy, buy no 
other make. Every one 
doubly guaranteed. You cannot 
have more positive assurance of sat- 
isfactory service—we dare not have 
you disappointed. Buy a Jewel. 
Over 1,000 styles and sizes. Com- 
plete Stove Book mailed Free on 
request illustrating and describing 
the famous Jewel Stoves. Send 


for this book. Address Dept. A. 
Detroit Stove Works 


Detroit 






































Chicago 














Look 





On 
for this Every 
Trade Genuine 
Mark 


Jewel 


LARGEST STOVE PLANT IN THE — t 























TAKING CHRISTMAS BY THE FORELOCK 

















A Department of Six Pages of Advance Christmas Suggestions 
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New Monograms 
for Marking Christmas 
Presents 


By Lilian Barton Wilson 















































HERE are two essentials in monogram designing: one is, of course, that the design should 

be artistic, the other is that it should be clear. These characteristics are compatible: even an 

ornate monogram can be made to mean something at first glance. It is a good plan to vary the 
style of the embroidery in the different letters in order to emphasize distinctness. Of three letters 
the initial of the surname may be embroidered in a different style as in the S S O—the middle 
monogram in the right-hand sampler below. The left-hand sampler is a collection of exquisite 
little monograms for marking lingerie, baby clothes and handkerchiefs. 

The proper size for a letter on a tablecloth is about four inches. Napkins may be marked with 
letters from half an inch to an inch and a half. Sheets should be marked with letters from three 
to four inches in height, and pillow-cases half the size of the sheet monogram or letter. Towels 
should be marked with two-inch letters placed about three inches above the hem. 

Many inquiries come to me in regard to the proper size and position of initials on linens. I am 
always glad to respond to these. A stamped and addressed envelope should be inclosed with any 
questions about the monograms on this page. 

Cardcases, pincushions, workbags and book-covers, made quite simply and ornamented with 
monograms, make pretty and very individual Christmas presents. A nice present for a man, 
by-the-way, is half a dozen one-inch to an inch-and-a-half monograms embroidered on white 
linen squares to be inserted in the shirt-sleeves. The E G in the circle is a good model and size: 
the background shows the size which the linen square should be. Edge this with a tiny beading 
whipped on—this will form the entre-deux for the insert into the sleeve. 

The monogram in the circle with the bowknot is unusual, and it will make a beautiful ornamen- 
tation for a cushion. Mark it on a blue linen, and mount it on oyster-white linen and embroider it 
in white. The edge is in basket-stitch and the background is filled in with rice-stitch. 

















NoTE—Mrs. Wilson, who has just returned from Europe, where she went to get new ideas 
for her JOURNAL work, will continue to give next year the latest and best things in embroidery. 































































































Transjer patterns for ' 
transfers of each design ** 
3-inch size, and 6 oj the « 























hered designs above can be supplied, post-jree, upon receipt of their price, ten cents each. Nos. 14204 and 14209 each include two designs (not including the lettering) and have six 


puuiern. Nos. 14068 and 14066 are initial letters including five sizes of any one letter in one pattern: 12 of the halj-inch size, 12 of the 1-inch size, 6 of the 2-inch size, 0 o} the 


Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia, 























Coats and 
Caps for Little 
People 


By Mrs. Wilson 























RS. WILSON will answer 

any questions about 
these coats and caps if a 
stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope is inclosed. 









RENCH piqué 
is the material in 
general use for little 
ones’ wash coats. 
The prettiest quality 
has a very fine rib. It 
wears well, washes 
well and is a good 
fabric on which to 
embroider. The coat 
below may be made 
without the insets, 
as the embroidery 
design is sufficient 
decoration. 


ABY caps are not 
beyond home 
manufacture. They 
are rarely composed 
of more than two 
pieces, the crown and 
the brim, although 
these sections may be 
managed in many 
ways. In the cut- 
work caps the crown 
runs forward to the 
front. The eyeleted 
cap above is a more 
usual pattern. 





























HE one-sided effect in 
the coat above is very 
cute. The lapel which turns 
back is, of course, embroid- 
ered on the reverse side. 


HE short coat in the 
center is a beautiful 
model, The lines are good 
and the double-breasted 
front gives a width which can 








be utilized asthe child grows. 
If a coat is cut with this end 
in view the little one can 
wear it three years at least. 
The shield is removable and 
is held in place with buttons. 
The collar is a sailor. 











This is a practical little coat 
even toits broad hem, which 
can be let down. The box- 
plaits extend down the back. 
It is wise to make the coat 
entirely by hand so that it 
can be altered readily. 

















LINGERIE long coat is not so often 
made as one of cashmere. The 
lingerie coat is very practical because it can 
be washed and later shortened. It may 
have a silk or a wool undercoat. 
























tay nae s prevines in Italy has its own little hood. The pattern above is 
the Pisa hood. On the right it is drawn up in place. The butterfly 
bonnet is charming on a two or a three year old. The little chiffon bonnet 


is a bit dressy with its tiny forget-me-nots tucked in the chiffon folds. The 
top is Irish crochet. 


Transfer patterns for the two numbered designs can be supplied u 
your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of patt 


pon receipt of their price — Ne. 14206, 15 cents, and No. 14208, 10 cents each. Order from 
ern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 
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Smart 
Dressers 
Always 
Choose 


Schmidtienit 
Sweater Coats 


This illustration shows only one of 
many exclusive and distinctive designs 
for this season. 

Schmidtknit fashions are six months 
in advance of all others. When you 
buy a Schmidtknit Sweater Coat you 
are assured of individual style, abso- 
lute fit and the reliable Schmidtknit 
quality. Look for our label on every 
garment. Sold by high grade dealers 
everywhere. If not 
found at your merchant’s, 
write us direct. New 
Style Book Free. 


The Standard Knitting Co. 
Dept. 27 Cleveland, Ohio 
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It is now easy for every wom 
to wear silk stockings. 

McCallum Silk Stockings offer 
an aristocratic richness of effect ||? 
not duplicated by any silk stock- 
ings inthe world. Yet they cost 
little more than lisle and wear 
quite as well. 

Be sure to demand 
with your purchase our 
Guarantee 

Envelope “HH Callum 
because it protects you | “= 





against any defect of 

material or manufacture and contains 

matched silk thread for mending. 
Where a dealer does not have our 

stockings, we ask you kindly to give us 

your dealer’s name, and we will see 
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that you are supplied. 
Our booklet, “Through My Lady’s 


Ring,”’ descri the manufacture of 
McCallum Silk Stockings and makes 
lain why we can guarantee them. 

on’t you send forit? It is sent free. 


Fd. 
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McCallum Silk Hosiery Company 
Northampton, Mass. 


Largest Producers of Silk 
Hosiery in the World 
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When you want leather bags or pocketbooks 
of the latest style, look for them bearing 
the above Trade Mark 


for they are made in the newest designs 
approved by fashion, and back of every 
bag stands the “‘Anthony” reputation of 
making only the finest leather goods. 
“Anthony” bags are absolutely guaran- 
teed. The “Anthony ” Trade Mark pro- 
tects you from cheap imitations. 
“ANTHONY” bags cost from $1.00 
up, and may be bought from all first-class 
ry goods stores or direct froin us if there 
is no dealer in your town. 


A LEADER 
Ooze leather bag, silk cord handle. Colors, 
black, tan, grey. Size 7x7%% inches. 
Price, $1.00. 
Send for Catalogue showing our 
many new styles. 


Anthony Manufacturing Co., Lynn, Mass. 














. 7 - 
\, The Dainty Gift =7% 
Box Crane’s Note Paper 
and Envelopes, Gray or 
White, Paper Embossed 
any color, one or two 
Initials, Complete, 50c. 
Postage 15 cents. 
50 Sheets Rajah Linen, 
Blue or White, Embossed Style 206-L 





Style 208 -L 


Gold, Silver or Bronze, and 50 Envelopes, $1.00. Postage 20c 


BUXTON & SKINNER STATIONERY COMPANY, Saint Louis 
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Christmas 
laces and 
Embroideries | 


By Sara Hadley 




































HESE styles in neckwear 
present new designs inthe 
season’s fashionable laces. 





A harmony of design is shown in 
this combination work-bag and apron for em- 
broidery. The handkerchief case and the Irish 
lace evening bag are new designs for lace-makers. 











N THE row just above are 

two baby caps which are 
exquisitely dainty, and the 
lace veil carries the same 
quality for a grown-up. 


(ys of the new ways to 
— use feather-edge braid is 
shown in this pincushion. 
The braid is run together 
with fine thread and the effect 
is that of a mesh lace. 








ERE is an unusual model in 
Swiss net and embroidery, 
with a net ruching. 
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MALL lace bags with 
chiffon linings are much 
admired trifles of fashion. 
The embroidered night- 
dress-case suggests a hand- 
some, practical gift. 


. Inquiries concerning these designs will be promptly answered by Miss Hadley if postage is provided for the reply. 
Next year THE JOURNAL will continue to present Miss Hadley’s inimitable laces in new designs both for dress and the house. 
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YEARS OF 
ACCUMULATED 
EXPERIENCE 


add their value to 


¢¢ A 33 
Wérode 
(Hand Finished) 


Underwear 


Buy your Winter’s 
supply in this Brand if 
you want satisfactory 
Underwear. An honest 
reputation is gained only 
by having real AZerct. 


Underwear of MERIT 
Must Fit Well 
Wear Well 
Wash Well 
Look Well 


The Materials must be of 
the best. All these points of 
excellence are found in this 
well known Brand. No other 
make equals it in the variety 
of shapes and fabrics for stout, 
medium, and slender forms. 


For Children the “AZérode’’ 
Brand offers the best propor- 
tioned and most comfortable 
garments that can be turned 
out. We describe some of 
the popular lines: 


Drawers, 
Vests, Corset Union 
Tights, Covers Suits 
e——_— e-—— 
Extra Extra 
Sizes Sizes Sizes Sizes 
No. Color Description Price 3/6 40/744 3/6 40/44 
552 White, Light 
weight finest 
combed cotton. . .50 .65 1.00 I. 
505 Cream, Medium 
weight finest 
combed cotton . . .50 .65 1.00 1.25 
1404 White, Heavy 
weight fleeced 
combed cotton. . 50 .65 1.00 1.25 
658 White and Silver, 
Heavy weight 
merino, 50% wool. 
566 White, Medium 
weight merino, 50°% 
WOOlL . 3. « « ».8§ 1.06 1:05 [aa 
672 Whiteand Silver, 
Winter weight 
merino, 75% wool. 1.00 1.25 2.00 
562 White, Light 
weight merino, 50°% 
WG ta + ee 85 1.00 1.35 1.65 
513 White, Light 
weight silk and 


tv 


vw 


nN 


.50 


wool,25%silk . 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 
618 White, Medium 
weight silk and 
wool,25%silk . . 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.50 


140 White and Silver, 
Heavy weight 


merino, 85% wool. 1.35 1.65 2.25 2.75 


674 White, Heavy 
weight, 50% wool, 


30% silk. . . . 365 2.00 300 3-60 


; Testsand 
Children’s Pe 


2062 White, Heavy weight fleeced 


7) 


cotton ‘ eS a . ; ‘ -35 45 
264 U White, Heavy weight fleeced 

cotton, Union Suits . . all sizes 35 
2666 White and Natural Winter 

weight merino, 609% wool. . . .50 .70 


270 U White and Natural Winter 
W t merino, 60°% wool, Union 
Skt, ae GROSS: 5 ae Se es 1.00 


Prices quoted for East of the Rockies only 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Good Again 
for Months’ 
More Wear 


Wrap up that 
soiled suit or 
skirt, address it 
to Footer’s, and 
leave it at the 
nearest express 
ofice. That’s 
all you need to 
do to have it 
| cleaned and 
| freshened up, so 
it is good for 
months of fur- 
ther wear. 

















| / Dolly's 
/ Economical 
Ideas for 
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The greatest and 
best, most sanitary 
and complete clean- 
ing and dyeing 
establishment in 
America is 


Footer’s 
Dye Works 


“@e é Se ee wre ae Do not hesitate to send any fabric, 

¥ Pee ete no matter how delicate, for our textile 
experts are careful and endeavor to 
undertake no work that they are not 
reasonably confident can be done 
successfully. 

That’s why so many people promi- 
nent in the society of Washington, New 
York, Pittsburg and Baltimore send us 
their valuable gowns, street costumes, 
furs, fine laces and lingerie to be scien- 
tifically cleaned and renewed. 

If it’s in the fabric, we'll restore it 








| 
| 
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HATEVER your size 
In collars and ties 
Or your taste for presents rare, 
This page will show 
Just how they grow— 
And they come from everywhere. 


























Write name and address on the package. Prices for 
cleaning and dyeing submitted before proceeding with 
the work, if desired. Express allowed on all orders 
of $5.00 and over. Send for free book —“‘ Possibili- 
ties of Cleaning and Dyeing ’’— describing our methods 
and giving prices. 

FOOTER’S DYE WORKS 
| Dept. A, Cumberland, Md. 
NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE: 
1495 Broadway (Times Square) 























READ’S 
“Lansdowne 

















The fabric that 


makes it easy for 
any woman to 
dress beautifully. 


IT WEARS WELL 


The genuine is perforated every 3 yards 











on the selvedge 
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FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 











| Looks Neat and Retains Its Perfect Fit Always 


Pennsylvania Knit Coat. The Only Sweater- 
Coat Made With NOTAIR Buttonholes 


Don't experience the same trouble with your sweater- 
coat this year as you did last. Don't buy a sweater- 
coat that loses its neat appearance and fit after you 
wear it a fewtimes, because the buttonholes give way. 

















The Pennsylvania-Knit-Coat is just the thing for wear about the 
home, and for outdoor sports—automobiling, skating, sleighing, 
etc. Made of the best yarn obtainable. Pennsylvania-Knit-Coats 
with Notair Buttonholes cost no more than ordinary sweater-coats. 


Get the Pennsylvania-Knit-Coat—(for LADIES and MEN) — the 
only sweater-coat made with 
Notair Buttonholes—but- 
tonholes so reinforced 
that the roughest 
treatment won't 
enlarge or tear 
them. Then you 
have a garment 
that looks neat 
and retains its 
perfect fit al- 
ways. 























Have your dealer show 

: : : you the Pennsylvania- 

DEAR GIRLS: This page of lovely ideas shows how busy we have all been getting them together, but, of course, each one has not  KaniteCoat A <p gia 
. P : A ae : Notair Buttonholes. If 

seen the other s work until now, and so if any help 1S needed, let me know, as I have a description of the articles on file. Please dealer cannot Ph nods it. eae oe for full heii and prices. 

inclose a stamp for the answer, and if you have any new ideas send them along at the same time—on a separate sheet of paper. THE PENNSYLVANIA KNITTING MILLS, Sole Mfrs. 


The Economical page is to be continued through the next year. Let’s make it grow, and grow and grow. Ever yours, DOLLY. 1010-12-14 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







































BOVE is a bag for the 

ball of knitting yarn, 

made in two pieces held 
together by a hinge. 














and Aprons for 











Work-Bags 


Christmas 


By Mrs. Wilson 






























































HIS linen bag in 

Biedermaier design is 
embroidered in silk flosses 
with the top crocheted. 


































DEVICE which is more 
useful than the work-bag 
is a combination of the work- 
bag and the work-apron. In 
the apron on the right this 
double purpose is cleverly ac- 
complished. The ribbon is 
put through large buttonholes 
and draws up from the bow, 
forming the beautiful little 
bag just above. The apron on 
the left also has a deep pocket 
which extends to the ruffle. 
A pretty way to draw up a 
bag is by means of ivory rings 
sewed to the outside, as shown 
in the second bag above on 
the left. Itis made of brown 
linen embroidered in pale 
green floss and lined with 
India silk. The satchel bag 
opposite it is made of silk and 
handkerchief linen. 


HIS four-cornered bag is made 
double with a square of brown crash 
lined with soft silk. The corners are 
embroidered with flosses of the same 
color and fall over the silk when the 
bag is drawn up. 

The double bag is made in one strip 
of crépe de chine, lined with China silk. 

The little aprons are, embroidered in 
French work with buttonhole scallops. 

I shall be very glad to answer any 
questions in regard to these designs, 
but a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
should be inclosed. 









































































14205 


Transfer patterns for the two numbered embroidery designs above can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your nearest dealer 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The New Slight 
Waist Curve 


To be in fashion you must 
have the ‘“‘new slight waist 
curve’ which is such a fea- 
ture of the modish styles for 
Fall. The new models of the 


Ca" 


jf 
CORSETS 


produce this curve to perfection. Nipping 
in just enough at the waist line, they give 
the rounded waist effect and still keep the 
long graceful lines of the hip and back. 

Wear an American Lady corset once, 
and you will accept no other. 


American Lady Model No. 512 
(like illustration) 
Smart model, designed for medium and well- 
developed figures. Low bust, very long 
hip and back, new “‘slight waist 





Coutil, white. 


curve. 
Sizes, 18-28. Price, $5.00. 
American Lady Model No. 254 


Similar design but lower in bust. 
outil, white. 
Sizes, 18-28. Price, $2.50. 
American Lady Model No. 204 


Similar design but not so long in hip and 
back—cut straight around. Coutil, white. 
Sizes, 18-28. Price, $2.00. 

ASK YOUR MERCHANT for 
AMERICAN LADY CORSETS and 
INSIST upon having them, for once you 
have been correctly fitted to the right size 
and model for your figure, you will wear 
them in preference to any other. 

If unable to secure AMERICAN 
LADY CORSETS in your vicinity, write 
to us (Detroit, Mich.), and we will send 
you direct from the factory any model 
you may order, mail or express prepaid, 
upon receipt of retail price. 


Other New Models $1 to $5 
Imeucan lady, Cisel Ce: 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
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Practical 
Presents for the 
~. Housewife 


By Marion Wire 





HIS model sweeping- 

cap is made of flowered 
lawn andis circularinshape. 
It should be fitted comfort- 
ably by a draw-string. 


WHITE linen sweep- 
ing-cap, becomingly 
embroidered. It is shaped 
almost like a child’s cap, 
having a round crown. 




























VERY convenience, whether it be one of dress or utensil, 
which adds to the comfort or assistance of the housewife 
is safe to recommend as a gift any time during the year. 
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OOD-STYLE work-aprons are 
shown in this group—and the 
bucket mat, washcloth and crochetedrag- 
rug deserve attention as well as the illus- 
trated idea for a well-arranged valance. 


HE (stenciled) stove-lifter, the 

linen napkin-box and the funny 
hot-water-bag cover are novelties. Well- 
marked blankets and a lawn blanket 
cover would appeal to any housewife. 
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PIQUE ee concerning these articles will be 
cheerfully answered by Miss Wire if postage is 
ey ag inclosed for the reply. This subject of new ideas 
qo chp especially for the housewife will be continued 
wy through THE JOURNAL next year. 
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Patterns (including Guide-Chart) for the child’s apron (No. 4829, cut in three sizes, 4 to 8 years), and jor ladies’ aprons (No. 4851, cut in 
three sizes, 30, 36 and 42 inches bust measure, and No. 4891, cut in four sizes, 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure) can be supplied at 
ten cents jor each number, post-jree. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns ; or by mail, giving number oj pattern, bust measure for ladies’ 
aprons, and age and breast measure jor child’s apron, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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Magnificent 144 Yerd | 


Ostrich 
Feather 
Boa 


Producer’s Price $10 
We Deliver Free 


Money returned 
if not pleased 

Made from first qual- 
ity male bird feathers 
which give strength 
and brilliancy. These 
boas are well made, 
very durable and wear 
for years. Fora light 
wrapcombining beauty 
and utility hasnoequal. 
Absolutely best value 
on the market. 

We have Boas and 
Stoles at a wide range 


may be left tous. 


15 inch “Cawston Willow” 


This season’s most fashionable Plume. Black 
only; $7.50. White or colors $1.00 extra. 


15 inch “Cawston Special” 
A very popular Plume and a leader with us. 
Black, white or any solid color, $5.00. 


Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


Are sold direct to wearer. 


We do not sell to dealers; have no agents. 
You cannot buy Cawston Ostrich Feathers any- 
where but from Cawston. Cawston Feathers 
are superior to all others. Have captured first 
prizes at the World’s Foremost Expositions. 

Your old feathers are valuable. Send them 
to us and we will advise you how to make them 
over to look like 
new or change 
into the fashion- 
able willow 
plume. 

Write for 
Cawston’s illus- 
trated Souvenir 
Farm Catalogue 
and price list of 
latest styles in 
this season’s os- 
trich feathers. 

Sent Free 


Cawston 
Ostrich 


Farm 
P.O. Box 4 
q South Pasadena, 


California. a. 















Established 
23 years ago 


















Trade Mark Registered 


UR business has grown so that 

it demands a building of its own 
in New York. Our business is sell- 
ing CRAPO Linens. October Ist, 
1909, we moved into 


The Crapo Building 
431 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Our importations of these exquisite 


CRAPO LINENS 


are larger and more comprehensive than ever before. 
Holiday novelties, embroideries, handkerchiefs, waists, 
dress patterns, shopping bags, doilies, belts, scarfs, 
center pieces, lunch cloths, pillow slips, antimacassars, 
etc.—the most extensive and fascinating assortment. 

Our Towels, our Dress Linens (white, colored and un- 
bleached) are known to be the finest and most durable 
to be bought anywhere. 

Be sure you get the CRAPO goods—sold only by us 
and in our own stores. 

Write Dept. $ for illustrated catalogue. 
Sample dress linens for 6 cents postage. 


John M. Crapo Linen Store 
CRAPO BUILDING 
431 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Between 38th and 39th Sts. ) 
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The First Perfect Nail Buffer 


He-Mi is the only sanitary buffer—will last a life 
time—always be new—the buffer that can be re- 
covered at will. An ideal gift. Lightest in weight, 
graceful in design. Triple silver plated base. The 
He-Mi has straight, flexible edge of elastic wool fe't 
covered with gray chamois. Adjustable, it permits 
perfect contact with nail from base totip. On sale 
at all Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery and Department 
Stores. Price, $2.50. Ask your dealer or order 


direct. Professionals — write to-day enclosing card. 


He-Mi Mfg. Co., Dept. 5, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Used in E, Burnham’s Establishments, Chicago 


ja! 4 3 ew dall LAMPS and CANDLES 





fe 

“9 \ This lamp will burn all night for a week with 
a one filling of kerosene, costing less than 

2 CENTS A MONTH 

No Odor. No Attention. Bath Rooms, Halls. 

15e Nurseries, Bedrooms, Basements, Stairways, etc. 

Post- j Free Booklet. Perfect Night Lights. 

paid Ye THE GLOW LIGHT CO. , 86 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 












































Fifty years ago the 
Ostermoor Trade-Mark 


was sewed on mattresses that 
have been in use ever since 
and are as comfortable to-day 
as when bought. 

Do not believe any 
mattress to be a gen- 
uine Ostermoor until 
you find sewn on the 
end the trade-mark 
label bearing this figure. 





TRADE-MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Ost 


Note carefully that the mattress 
you buy has the word 
Ostermoor woven over 











and over again 
through the 
entire 
binding 


If you want an Ostermoor 

don’t buy till you see this cloth 
trade-mark in red and black, which is 
firmly sewed on the end of every mattress. 
Also look for “‘Ostermoor” woven in the binding. 





The advent of the Ostermoor 
in 1853 marked the passing of the 
unsanitary hair mattress. 


The remarkable popularity of the Ostermoor since then 
has given rise to many imitations. 

These imitations resemble the Ostermoor in outward 
appearance only; the superiority of the Ostermoor is zuside. 
Many people testify that their Ostermoors, in use from twenty- 
five to fifty-two years, are to-day as good as new. 


If you will send for our free book you can read 
these letters from people of prominence. 


This long life and comfort is due to the patented process 
used in making the springy Ostermoor layers which compose 
an Ostermoor Mattress—the eight layers being made from over 
4000 tissue sheets by machinery owned and used exclusively 
by Ostermoor & Company, and compressed within the tick 
by hand (see picture above). 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores generally, but there’s an Ostermoor Dealer 4 ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 
in most places —the livest merchant in town. Write us and we'll give you his name. But don’t take 
chances with imitations at other stores—make sure you're getting the genuine Ostermoor—our trade- 
mark label is your guarantee. We will ship you a mattress by express, prepaid, same day your check 
ws received by us, when we have no dealer or he has none in stock. Sleep on an Ostermoor Mattress for 
a month — then, if for any reason you're dissatisfied, we'll return every penny of your money. 
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This Mattress 
is Positively 


Proof 
Against 
Dampness, 
Dust, Vermin, Germs 


| is firmly elastic and evenly soft in every spot, and remains 
so indefinitely. Now comes the question: Do you prefer 
an Ostermoor—the mattress that is ‘‘Good for a Lifetime’s 
Bedtime,’’ or—an imitation which, as far as can be proven, has 
no virtue other than cheapness (which indicates inferiority). 

Often a mattress which bears only a resemblance is sold 
as an Ostermoor. If that mattress is a poor one it hurts our 
reputation with the family that bought it. The term ‘‘as 
good as an Ostermoor’’ is an important stock phrase with 
many salesmen. 

Buy what you wish, but don’t believe any mattress to be 
Ostermoor which does not bear the Ostermoor trade-mark, 
and do not judge the Ostermoor by the mattress you are 
told is just as good. 


Our 144-Page Book with Samples of 
Ticking Sent Free 


Our book ‘*‘The Test of ‘Time’’ contains proof of Ostermoor merit 


and is handsome as well as convincing—contains over 200 illustrations— 
about beds; about sleep—some things you will wish you had known long 
azo. Of course, it also explains the merits and styles of Ostermoor 
Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. ‘This book 





costs you only a postal card; with it we send 


‘oki MATTRESSES COST 

free samples of ticking. 4 ft. 6 in., 45 Ihe. $15.00 

3 ft. 6 in., 35 lbs. 11.75 

3 &. 30 lbs. 10.00 

2 ft. 6 in., 25 Ibs. 8.35 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID 
In two parts, 50 cents extra 











OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 117 Elizabeth Street, New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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What Food Shall | Give My Child? 


By Mrs. S.T. Rorer 


SHE directions given in this 
4 article are intended as a guide 
to the daily meals of children 
between five and twelve years 
of age. In no way do they 
* apply to younger children or 
><> infants. It is the duty of the 
mother or caretaker to keep a healthy child 
perfectly well, and to correct existing unhealthy 
conditions. Toaccomplish this a woman must 
have a knowledge of the chemistry of foods and 
the best methods of cooking them. She must 
also know what constitutes perfect health. 
Age bears an important relation to the choice of 
foods and to the time and number of meals, 
especially if the child is not robust. Small and 
more frequent meals are sometimes best for 
delicate children, but do not fall into the pernicious mistake of think- 
ing that the more you eat the stronger you are. Overfed children, if 
they survive it, are invalid adults. The discomfort of indigestion is 
most marked in such children: they are nervous, irritable and restless. 
In considering the human body we see at a glance that many 
different substances are used to build flesh, bone, blood, hair, nails, 
teeth and skin. Many simple foods contain three or more of the 
necessary elements. Cereals, for instance, are rich in starch, heat 
and energy food, gluten, muscle or tissue building foods, and mineral 
matter that aids in the building of the bony structure of the body. 
Let us consider the common foods one by one before we attempt to 
make them into bills-of-fare. The fats rank first as heat producers. 
Butter, cream and olive oil are best suited to our conditions. All 
fried foods or cooked fats are to be excluded from children’s diet. 
Butter on bread, cream on some cereals, and olive oil on dainty green 
vegetables are acceptable. The sugar and starches, however, are not 
so easily settled, and their importance makes it most necessary to 
know which to select and how to cook them. Potatoes, rice, macaroni, 
hominy, hominy grits and white bread are our common starchy foods. 
Their food value, however, depends almost entirely on the methods of 
cooking. Potatoes, for instance, are easily digested when well baked 
or boiled, and worse than useless when fried. Rice, when boiled care- 
fully in water and simply served, digests in one hour; when soggy and 
overceoked it produces flatulency and ‘‘sour stomach.” Macaroni 
should be well cooked in boiling water and served with a milk sauce. 
Hominy must be soaked over night, cooked slowly all day, and 
rewarmed with milk and a slight seasoning of salt. Grits may be 
soaked in milk for two hours and cooked ina double boiler for two 
hours, and served as a vegetable or as a breakfast cereal. 

White bread must be light and well baked in small loaves, rolls, or, 
better, in sticks. All bread should be served cold and well buttered. 
Whole-wheat bread contains more mineral matter than white bread, 
and this is a most important element in child-building. 





Avoid Sweets and Serve Fruits and Salads 


HE question of sugar is, perhaps, of greater importance than all. 

Mothers fond of sugar teach their children to eat sugar on cereals, 
and sometimes on bread and butter; here lies the first step toward 
invalidism. Keep the young child from knowing the taste of cakes, 
preserves and candies, and if by any chance he has been tempted 
make him feel at once that it is a mistake, and that if he wishes to 
compete with strong men he must live correctly. I know from 
experience that a child five years old can be made to understand what 
and what not to eat. Teach him that bad foods are as pernicious and 
dangerous as the thousand other things he must avoid. Once having 
learned the pleasures of health and the discomforts of sickness he will 
soon cease to want unhealthful foods. As every mouthful of starchy 
food is by digestion converted into sugar, he can get on very well if 
he never tastes a sweet. Avoid, most religiously, all pies, cakes, 
preserves and candies. Substitute for pies, fruits and bread and 
butter; for cakes, fruit and nut Marguerites; for candies, use chopped 
dates and figs made into squares like caramels. Use daily a green 
vegetable carefully cooked or a simple salad. Among the best for 
children are cooked cucumbers with sauce Hollandaise; cauliflower 
with cream sauce; stewed young carrots and white turnips with a 
cream sauce; spinach, steamed, chopped fine and seasoned with salt 
and cream. Very young peas, corn, young beets, tender string beans, 
young lima beans and white cabbage chopped fine, boiled in salted 
water for half an hour and dressed with salt and cream, are good. 
Also, such raw vegetables as tender celery and lettuce and bleached 
endive with French dressing are advisable. Apples and celery make 
a fine dinner salad. Never use a cooked dressing or mayonnaise for 
children, but just olive oil and a little lemon juice. 

All kinds of fresh, ripe fruits are excellent. Prunes are good for 
breakfast. Wasi: well, soak over night, but do not cook, and never 
add sugar. Adish of prunes, a well-cooked cereal and cream, a slice 
of whole-wheat bread well buttered, and a glass of milk, sipped slowly, 
give a sustaining power not equaled by meat and bread. 

Avoid all fruits stewed with sugar—such acid fruits as rhubarb. 
Grapefruit and oranges are excellent in the spring. In fact, use only 
fruits and vegetables in season. Baked, coddled or stewed apples, 
alternated with cooked bananas, are to be recommended in the winter. 
Now and then older children in the North may have a little cranberry 
sauce; those in the South may have guava jelly. 


Never Give a Child Meat More Than Four Times a Week 


HETHER to give a meat diet or not must be settled by your 

own habits. Of one thing we are certain: if meats are used a child 
should not eat meat more than four times a week. Use lean beef, mut- 
ton, game, chicken, a little turkey, all roasted, baked, boiled, stewed or 
broiled; never fried. Avoid pork, veal and over-fattened fowls, as 
goose and duck. Substitute for meat, eggs, milk, nuts, bean or lentil 
meal. Eggs should be steamed, shirred, poached or lightly boiled. 
The yolk of an egg boiled a half hour is easily digested, but the white 
is indigestible. In place of meat, never with it, milk may be used 
raw, providing it is clean and sweet. By clean we mean milk from 
healthy, clean cows, properly cared for and delivered in sealed jars. 
To know the herd and the method of caring for and transporting the 
milk seems to me of utmost importance. Keep it covered in a cold, 
clean place after you receive it, and pour it from the jar to the 
tumbler on the table. Do not open the jars in the kitchen, nor 
transfer the milk from its original package to a pitcher, if it is to be 
eaten raw. Of all foods milk is most capable of contamination from 
surrounding conditions. If nuts are used in place of meat I should 
choose first pecans, then hickorynuts, next English walnuts and pea- 
nuts. A mixture of pecans, pifions, English and black walnuts, pecans 
and Brazilian nuts, or peanuts and a very few almonds, gives better 
flavor than any one sort alone. No matter which you use they must 
be ground and mixed with twice the quantity of rice, breadcrumbs, 
well-cooked hominy grits or mashed potatoes. 





Old or ripe peas, beans or lentils, when care- 
fully and thoroughly cooked, are worthy of 
more extended use in the dietary of childhood. 
They must be well washed and soaked over 
night, boiled in a quantity of fresh water for 
an hour, this water thrown away and the cook- 
ing finished in fresh boiling water. When they 
are soft press them through a colander. This 
pulp may be mixed with water or milk for purée 
or seasoned and baked asa soufflé. Beans must 
always be eaten with starchy foods, potatoes 
or rice, or with such fatty nuts as pifions or 
black walnuts ground. Rice is to be preferred 
for children. Lentils contain twenty-five per 
cent of albuminoids, beans twenty-three, peas 
twenty-four, while good beef only yields from 
sixteen to nineteen per cent. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the vegetables must be well cooked, as they 
require a more vigorous digestion than meat. 

Whole-wheat bread and such cereals as barley, oatmeal, cornmeal 
and rolled wheat also contain a goodly proportion of nitrogenous or 
muscle-making food. To be of value they must be well cooked and 
properly served. Serve oatmeal with milk, rolled wheat with cream, 
and whole-wheat bread and butter with fruit. Serve cream with 
cereals that do not contain much fatty matter. If the time in the 
morning is too short for perfect cooking of cereals cook enough one 
day to last for three. At serving-time reheat over hot water. 
Whole-wheat bread and butter eaten with milk, or whole-wheat bread 
and fruits, or cornmeal mush with milk, make excellent suppers. 


When Meats are Given Use Only Certain Kinds 


F MEATS are used choose first lamb or mutton, then beef, chicken 

and game. Game in the West and South is so plentiful in season 
that it is cheaper than butchers’ meats. Water birds are less digestible 
than land birds. Domestic ducks and geese are less digestible than 
turkeys or chickens. Avoid pork and veal, and under no considera- 
tion use fried meats. They should not be used by adults, much less 
by children. Fats are decomposed by heat, and for this reason fat 
meats should not be given to chiidren. Slow cooking in hot—not 
boiling—water softens the fiber of meats and renders them easy of 
digestion. Mutton and some pieces of beef are best ‘‘ boiled.””. Cover 
them with boiling water, boil rapidly for five minutes to coagulate 
thoroughly the albumin on the surface, then reduce the heat to 190 
degrees (Fahrenheit) and cook at this temperature twenty minutes 
to each pound of meat. 

White-fleshed fish, if fresh, are dainty and wholesome if boiled, 
planked, broiled or baked. Serve with them potatoes and crisp let- 
tuce salad. Pink-fleshed fish rich in oil, shell fish and the crustaceze 
do not belong to the dietary of childhood. 

Entrées and made-over rich dishes are very apt to upset the simple 
digestion of children. Chopped or minced meats are better than 
those cooked in large pieces, but the method of preparation must be 
simple. A meat cake, made from raw beef or mutton, seasoned with 
salt, and broiled, is excellent. For small children even cooked meats, 
chopped, and rewarmed a minute over hot water, are more easily 
digested than solid meats imperfectly masticated. 

There is no food value in beef soups or beef tea. Beef juice is not 
particularly desirable. 

The fact remains in my mind that meats must be used sparingly 
and must be lightly cooked and well masticated. Some one is going to 
say, “‘Why, starches, not meats, are digested by mastication; meats 
are digested in the stomach.”’ While this is true all foods are more 
quickly and easily digested if well broken. 


Fruits and Green Vegetables are Very Healthful 


RESH, ripe fruits should be plentifully used: in the summer, berries 

and melons; inthe autumn, peaches, pears and grapes; in the winter, 
apples, bananas, occasionally cranberry jelly and soaked prunes; and 
in the spring, grapefruit and oranges. Avoid fruits stewed with sugar, 
and both fruits and vegetables out of season. 

Green vegetables are important, but must be fresh and well cooked. 
Corn and beets contain sugar. The first must be cooked for five 
minutes in boiling water just as soon as it is picked, or it produces 
fermentation. Give each child a corn-slitter to score the grains. 
The children can then easily suck or press out the pulp, leaving the 
husk of the grains on the cob. Beets must be very young and 
thoroughly cooked. New peas, string beans, cucumbers and squash 
must go over the fire in boiling salted water and be cooked until 
tender. Serve peas and beans lightly seasoned with salt and cream, 
and squash and cucumbers with milk sauce. 

Spinach is an excellent winter vegetable; wash it thoroughly in 
cold water, cut off the roots, wash the leaves again, throw them into 
alarge kettle; add a pint of boiling water in which you have dissolved 
a teaspoonful of salt. Cover the kettle and steam for twenty min- 
utes. Drain in a colander and chop fine. Reheat, take from the 
fire and add salt and butter or cream. 

The best winter vegetables for children are sweet and white 
potatoes, hominy and grits, spinach, white, tender cabbage, celery, 
well-cooked white turnips, carrots, onions and salsify. Light corn 
breads may be used two or three times a week. 


Toast is Good; Desserts are Not Advisable 


HYSICIANS frequently order toast for children, both dry and 

with hot milk. They do not, however, mean a thick slice of bread 
quickly toasted on the surface, leaving a moist, soft center. To toast 
bread dry it first, then brown slightly on the surface. Make it hard 
and crisp, then teach your children to masticate it well. In fact, 
thorough mastication of every mouthful must be insisted upon. 
When this becomes a habit half the battle is won. Serve crotitons, 
small squares of well-toasted bread, with thick soups for luncheon or 
supper. Pulled bread with chopped-meat cakes; zwieback with 
cocoa; brown bread toasted with beans and lentils. 

All I can say about desserts is, don’t! Now and then a cup custard 
or a rice pudding after a non-meat dinner; a baked apple, apple 
tapioca with a nut or bean dinner. Never pies, puddings nor cakes. 

Cool, not iced, water should be the only beverage. No tea, coffee, 
nor other hot liquids. Use cocoa now and then with whole-wheat 
bread for breakfast. Cocoa is a food, not a beverage. Milk is a food 
and must not be used as a beverage. It must be masticated, sipped, 
not swallowed like water, or your child will have indigestion or 
every now and then a “‘bilious”’ attack. 


NOTE — Mrs. Rorer will continue her helpful pages in The Journal the coming year, 
and in the next issue (for December) she will give suggestions and menus for 


“The Ideal Christmas Dinner” 


This subject cannot fail to be of interest to every busy housewife who is always 
anxious to have her Christmas dinner healthful and delicious. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 











UNIVERSA ; 


COFFEE PERCOLATOR 


is the perfection of the drip 
process and excels other ways 
because it extracts all the 
wholesome and invigorating 
essence before the water boils. 





It is simple and always . 
makes delicious and aromatic 
coffee which is enjoyed even 
by those who cannot drink 
coffee made in any other way. 


No bitterness—no settling 
required—always clear as 
wine. 

$2.50 and upwards. 
Our book is free to lovers of good coffee. 





UNIVERSA : 


BREAD MAKER 


mixes and kneads dough 
thoroughly. You just pour in 
all your liquids, then flour— 
turn the crank three minutes 
and leave the dough to rise. 
Bake as usual and always eat 
better bread. 


Anyone can easily make 
good bread in the “Universal” 
Bread Maker—hands do not 
touch the dough. 
we Price $2.00. 


A postal gets our book 
about good bread. 


UNIVERSAT 
FOOD CHOPPER 


prepares many dainty and 
appetizing dishes and is surely 
a friend of woman because it 
saves much time and work. 


It chops all sorts of food— 
meats or vegetables—fine or 
coarse as wanted. 


It has few parts—is easily 
adjusted—quickly cleaned 
and its smooth-cutting and 
self-sharpening qualities are 
unequalled. 


All these machines sold by hardware dealers 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
8r Commercial Street 


New Britain, Conn. 














































































= GOLD, SILVER, LEATHER AND BRASS 


From our “ Year Book” [sire] Write today for a Copy 


It will help you in your Christmas MMMM Selections and save you money. 
250 pages i anae the Pimishinl i @ and best useful and ornamental 
articles. Many exclusive designs. § Our 
the largest of its kind in America. 4 


and Company 


i} SALEM MASS 
fa aS 
B 7242* Solid 14 K Gold Veil Pin, 5.50 
One Che On Cn) 


‘*Edgewood”’ Bar 
Pins, solid 14K 
gold, Black or 


White enamel, baroque - |B 7846* 
pearls, B 9511,* large size, Solid 14K 
5.00 — B 9512,* small size, 3.50 Gold Pendant, 
baroque pearl, 

2.00 












Iver, .40 








tea size, ster- 







LS 88* Holly Ribbon 


4 Needle, sterling si 


25 


oes 


ling Silver, very heavy, 1.75 







S$ 677 Press Button Knife, sterling silver, two fine steel blades. 
Press the button and blade springs open, 1.00 








LL j< 


_—— J 1008 Santa Claus Spoon, 












= 
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PIACZ 


ri 
va 





S 1927* Pungent, sterling top, 





‘ors 














ox 


. 
< 


4 at 
way R3152* Washington’s Sleeve Buttons, 
sterling silver, enameled, 2.00 
Exact copies of the beautiful 
enameled gold sleeve buttons 
worn by Washington. 


** 


ws) 


















“Ett aay : et : § 1521* Sterling 
Lake a ~ Silver Tape 
Measure, 36 
in.,grey 
finish, @ 







S 2182* Corn Holders, sterling 
silver, 60c a pair; Steel 

Z72 point for inserting in 
Stork Scissors, finest end of ear. 
steel,3% in. long, .50 es 8 










al 


J 935 Baby Spoon, 
tea size bowl, 
sterling sil- 
ver, heavy 
weight, 






















S 1547* Hem Gauge, 
sterling top, steel 
measure, .45 




















Brooch, .25 


. R 4783, 
S re Same, 


: ose . ; s Hat 
lass, N 29* Initial Hat Pin, solid § ' 

7 Te chit’ pottom, heae. _ stetling silver on copper, 9g 
ily nickel-plated rim,diam. 59, ges ba 2.00. Write 
3%4in., .25 each, 3.00 doz. initials plainly. 
S— 
oy) = 
K 1091 ‘‘Pynchon’’ Pattern, So ee 
Sterling Tea Spoon, pierced handle, 1.00 
a dozen 



































Y 32303 
Py Queen of 
Hearts Bon 
Bon Spoon, 
sterling silver, 
en 4Y in, 


N 


G 238 Sandwich Plate, diam. 
9 in., cut glass, sterling 
rim, 7.50. G 239, 6 inch 
size, same style, for card 
tray or cheese plate, 3.75 

















































New Sterling Silver Flower Vases at special low prices; fine 
glass linings: § 2027 4 in. high, 1.50. $2028 5% in. high, 
3.00. $2029 7% in. high, 4.50. A set of four small and one 


larger vase makes charming center decoration for table. 


sterling silver handle, attachment 


ARR) 








J 1153 Colonial Coffee Spoon, .75; tea spoon, 1.25. : 
We make a specialty of table silver in Colonial designs. 


M 152 Fine Leather 
Eye Glass Case with 
sterling monogram, 
2.25. Write initials 
plainly. 


. 


S 1541* Stiletto, 










G233 Tea Pot Tile, diam. 5 inch, 
pierced sterling mounting, 2.75 \® 


G 234 Tea Pot Tile, 7 inch size, 4.50 


G 237 Sliced Lemon Plate, etched glass, sterling rim, 
diam. 5% in., 2, 
V 9847 Plate with sterling fork in silk case, 3.75 











R 5093 Watch Fob with safety fastener, copper and 
sterling silver, very attractive, shown half size, 1.35 









































hee 
5 py G235 ~}..* 
as Z 101 Z Ben Bon baeoe 
‘onl ; 7 or Slice . . : - 
be Library Set »./ Lemon Dish, diam. / $5162 Sewing Set, Sterling silver 
=s scissors and _ | 4 in.,pierced sterling . scissors, b> measure, tape needle 
3 — Snes rim, 1.75. @ 236 \ and thimble, 1.50. 
“AL. steel, 7% in. long Same without base ‘ A “ po 
20° gilded handles, 1.00 1.50 / \ . egg on | 
c= Z76 Larger size } " ’ selghiedl 
es i ? } brass, .50. Has re- 
are 10 in., 1.50 WOR AE » ; 


ceptacle for burnt 
matches in the top. 
The box of satety 
matches slides in 
below. A very con- 











Sterling Silver 
) Prayer Book 
Markers. 

The ribbon 
is 7 in. 





























} long and venient article. 
S458 $8239 Fish Purse, heavily sil- Z616 Four-in-One Ash 


Receiver, polished brass, 
well made and finished, 
diam. 3% in. 1.50 
Consists of 4parts, 
which fit into one 
. another. Useful 
: for 1,2,3 or4 
persons. Just 
the thing fora 
whist prize. 






Cross jg 





ver plated, length 3% in., 2.75 











S411 Sterling Silver Flat Pencil, holly design, with six 
“SS extra pencils in holly box, .75 
Pencil only .50 


Shown half size. 











$ 7179 Fountain Pen Holder, 
sterling silver, shown half size, 1.00 





1 J 2284 Lily of 
the Valley 
five o’clock 
tea spoon, 


15 
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J 2221 Martha 
> Washington 
W 765 “‘Hasty Line,”” morocco cov- five 
ered pad (with pencil) of 40sheets © Clox k 






T 528 
Sterling 
Silver Hair Brush, thread pat- 


















: S 5345* bt 








tern, full size, 4.50 'S i i etna oth ae yt 
a terling Silver Frame .45 of paper, which have perfor : 

T 529 Comb, 1.50 Thirty com- Pierced Sterling Silver Cushion with § 5533 Inside measurement, 254 x1%in. .75 gummed edges, thus serving as Spoon 

plete sets are shown in our catalog. j i 





place for jewelry,4¥ in. long, 3.50 $5537 Cabinet size, 2.25 $5541 3'4x2\% 1.50 envelopes, .65 -80 


Send for one or more of these articles 


Articles with a * shown actual size 


We send all Packages PREPAID and Guarantee Safe Delivery 


Anything failing to please may be returned for exchange or refund 


DANIEL LOW&CO. 


W 704 Handkerchief Case,7x6 in., genuine d d il e h 
W 703. Pores quality lining, 1.50 Gol an Si versmit Ss W 810 Collar Bag, fine leather durable lining, 
cose call than tes seemed well made, diam.7in., holds 10 collars, 1.00 =] 
W 702 Collar gg a 227 E S Sal M W 80S Cuff Case to match, 13x 5% in., 1.25 
202 Collar Bag, diain, 7 in., genuine ssex Street em, lViass. 





Two most convenient articles for travelers. 


sites T-llrsliral 


ee wadaadladdadageaad dowd eee 
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CONSTANTINO, 
The Great Spanish Tenor, Sings exclusively for the Columbia 


Colurnbia Grand Opera Double-Disc Records by Constantino 





$ 1 59 (10-inch) “+ $2$9 (12-inch) 








Double-Disc Records-65c 


LAYED on your own machine, no mat- 
ter whether it’s a Columbia or not, 
Columbia Double-Disc Records will 
give you better music and longer service. Get 
Columbia Double-Discs. Don’t take “‘no’’ 
for an answer. We can give you the address 
of a near-by dealer; or send us 65 centsand we 


will send you a sample record, postage free, 
with a catalog. 









































The Columbia 


GRAFONOLA 


**De Luxe’’ (Solid Mahogany ) —$200 
With Regina attachment — $225 

The Grafonola marks an epoch in the eave 
evolution of the perfect musical instru- 
ment. By its use of Double-Disc talk- 
ing-machine records, it is in reality a 
Graphophone — but a Graphophone of 
marvelous richness of tone, and entirely 
self-contained—without the horn or any 
other recognizable talking-machine fea- 
ture. Its construction embodies entirely 
unique principles of sound-reproduction 
and of tone-projection. The price in- 
cludes a complete equipment of indexed 
record-albums. 

The added $25, in the $225 instrument, 
secures you a Regina equipment, includ- 
ing twelve Regina tune discs, that in a 
smaller casing is being placed in thou- 
sands of drawing-rooms at $100. The 
Regina Music-Box has its hosts of friends 
among lovers of music. Its combination 
with the Grafonola brings to the home 
everything that can be sung or spoken 
or played. 

There are ‘‘concealed-horn”’ talking- 
machines on the market already. If you 
will make just one comparison you will 
ownaGrafonola. Youcanmakethis com- 
parison by stepping into any store where 
Columbia records are carried in stock—or 
you can do it fairly well by mail. We 
have an advance catalog ready for you. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L. 
154 Nassau St., New York 


Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones, $20 to $200—Double- Disc and Indestructible Cylinder Records. 
Dealers everywhere. Headquarters for Canada—40 Melinda Street, Toronto, Ont 














DEALERS WANTED 


Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented 











Social Affairs for Young 
Married Folks 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


Miss Marriott will continue to write for The Journal next year, 


She will be glad to answer by mail questions 


in regard to entertaining and table decorations if a stamped, self-addressed envelope is sent to herin careof 


The Journal. 


CLUB of young 
married people 
gave a paper anni- 

versary to a bride and 
bridegroom and _ origi- 
nated a ‘‘Cookbook” 
anda ‘‘Domestic Guide” 
which are well worth 
telling about. Sheets of 
linen paper were folded 
to make the pages of the 
books. Each man was 
given one of these double 
sheets on which were 
written the headings of 
several recipes, some- 
thing like this: 
Recipe for French Dressing 
Recipe for Dishwashing 

Recipe for Gossip a la Téte-a-téte, etc. 

The men were required to write detailed 
instructions and remarks under each of these 
heads, no two of which were alike; and the less 
they knew about the subjects the more they 
were urged to express themselves. At the same 
time the women were given sheets on which 
were written directions for the benefit of Mere 
Man, such as: 

Polite Conversation When Dinner is Burned 

Deportment in the Presence of the New Hat 

Side-Lights on Missing Collar-Buttons, etc. 

When the papers were written the results 
were read aloud, the men reading their directions 
to the women, and vice versa. Then the men 
collected their contributions, inserted them ina 
cover which had been prepared, and bound the 
book with blue ribbons. Upon the front page 
of the cover they wrote: 

To Woman: She needs no eulogy; she speaks 
for herself. 

The women retorted by labeling the book for 
men as follows: 

To Man: May he never murmur without a 
cause, and never have a cause to murmur. 

One of the men presented the Cookbook to 
the bride, and one of the wittiest of the women 
bestowed the Guide upon the bridegroom. 

At a previous meeting of the club supper 
had been cooked and served entirely by the 
women themselves. It was such a success that 
on this occasion the women had laughingly 
arranged that the men should cook supper for 
them. Therefore, at suppertime the men 
sallied forth into the kitchen in the endeavor to 
make good their claim to at least a few of the 
recipes so rashly set down in the Cookbook. 


22353 Rose-colored glasses are a pretty conceit for 
place-cards for a dinner for a bride and bride- 
groom, since lovers are said to look only through 
such lenses. The glasses may be cut from deli- 
cate pink cardboard, and the rims gilded. Cords 
of gold thread attached to tiny pink hearts may 
be fastened to one side of the glasses. A soft 
rose-color scheme may be used throughout the 
whole affair: rose-colored shaded lights, and rose- 
colored ribbons. A delicate bisque Cupid would 
make a charming centerpiece, his eyes to be 
bandaged with a bit of rose-colored silk, since 
**Love is blind.” The quiver on his back may 
be filled with gilt-tipped arrows, one for each 
guest, and when at the close of the affair the 
ribbons leading from each arrow to every cover 
are drawn away, to each young husband and 
wife may be whimsically revealed in rhyme or 
parody the original reason for their mutual 
attachment. The dainty lines of Robert Burns 
may be written on the card of a young Benedict 
head over heels in love with his spouse: 
“T’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy: 

Naething could resist my Nancy! 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her, and love forever.” 


Then each man may be given an opportunity 
to describe his sweetheart as he first saw her: 
her costume, state of composure and general 
demeanor. 


A “Surprise Shower” for a Young Bride 


O ENTERTAIN a bride a pretty idea was 
carried out once by the friends of the young 
couple. The affair was of the nature of a “‘ Sur- 
prise Shower.” Each guest provided as a little 
gift a certain article for the work-bag, such as 
tape, cotton, scissors, etc. A charming flowered 
cotton cretonne bag was fitted up with all the 
gifts. To the bag was attached a card with the 
following lines: 


“‘Here’s to the Bride—In your life may there lurk 
Just as much pleasure as this holds of work. 
Bright as a pin be your future, my dear, 

Small as its point may your sorrows appear. 
May your horizon with rose-tints be lit; 

Some clouds are crow-shade, may yours all be nit. 
Here are some hints which I’d just like to name: 
Darning Hub’s socks saves his darning the same. 
This is no yarn which I’m trying to spin. 

*Twixt you and Hubby have none bution in. 
Love's like a needle—true steel and bright shined. 
Needles have one eye and Love is quite blind. 
Here, then, is luck! May your joy ever grow! 
Don’t have things sew-sew, but all things just sew. 
Gracious, ’'Ods Bodkins! and shiver my pins! 
When a girl’s married her life just begins!” 


Each woman brought refreshments for two 
in a little cotton work-bag tied with tape. The 





But such questions should be sent at least two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 


table was arranged hy 
the ‘‘ maid of honor” for 
the feast. In the center 
she outlined a heart with 
spools of sewing cotton. 
Streamers of tape ran 
from the chandelier to 
each place,eachstreamer 
threaded to a_ bodkin 
place-card, and bands of 
tape, stretched across 
the table, were deco- 
rated with needles and 
pins stuck through, at 
various intervals, with 
fancy buttons. 


&S3 Another clever young matron once ‘‘show- 
ered” a bride and bridegroom with a ‘“‘Jar 
Shower.” During the week preceding the 
‘*shower” each young couple of their circle was 
told to select a recipe, and, after preparing the 
materials, fill the jar. Some made preserves, 
some pickles, and still others canned fruit. Each 
married man was required to assist at this rite, 
and his wife was asked to keep an account of his 
performances. The affair was given on Saturday 
evening, and when the young people met at their 
hostess’s home partners were chosen by matching 
itemized grocery bills. Then the couples were 
each given a market-basket and a dime and were 
dispatched to the marketplace to buy delicacies 
for the feast. The men were supposed to carry 
the baskets and make the purchases, and, later, a 
little cabbage was bestowed upon the one mak- 
ing the most intelligent investment. 

Before the evening was over jars of fruit were 
presented to the lucky bride. As the presenta- 
tion of each jar took place each man was bidden 
to give an oral recipe for its contents. Some of 
these recipes were more than amusing, especially 
as each wife capped her husband’s recipe with 
the story of his culinary attempts at preserving. 

A little preserving-kettle was used as a center- 
piece for the refreshment-table. It was filled 
with red heart bonbonniéres and was presided 
over by a mischievous-looking Cupid. Little 
preserving-glasses labeled ‘‘Family Jars” were 
at every place. Each little glass contained a 
scarlet heart directing each young couple to 
some reminiscence, 


give 
carefully treasured, of an 
amusing incident connected with their married 


life. Prizes were promised for the best stories. 


Something New: a “Husband Show” 


(} E of my friends told me some time ago of 
a ‘‘White Elephant Party” to which each 
guest was requested to bring something that she 
did not care to throw away, but which she found 
more or less useless. When the evening of the 
party arrived nineteen out of the twenty-five 
women invited brought their husbands! 

Perhaps this story was responsible for the idea 
carried out by a young married couple in honor 
of their second wedding anniversary. 

Each young wife was told to bring her 
husband, and the affair was conducted as a 
‘Husband Show.” A large placard containing 
‘*bench rules” met the guests as they entered 
the hallway. These rules, among other things, 
stipulated that the exhibitors should be per- 
sonally responsible for their exhibits during the 
evening; also that the jury had been carefully 
chosen, and that exhibits or exhibitors attempt- 
ing to bribe judges in regard to decisions would 
be ruled out of the contests. Each wife, as she 
entered, was given an entry blank, this being 
the exhibitor’s ‘‘confidential report” to the jury. 
Each entry blank contained a number of amus- 
ing questions in regard to the merits of the 
husband under discussion. In these reports 
the wife was asked to describe her husband’s 
methods of fastening her Princesse gown, his 
marketing methods and his capabilities for dis- 
charging a turbulent cook, and so on. 


9283 While these reports were being filled out, 
signed and sealed, the ‘‘exhibits” were directed 
to a table where ten samples of dry goods had 
been numbered. Each man was given a card 
on which to write, opposite their corresponding 
numbers, the correct names of the goods as far 
as he was able to determine them. The cards 
were collected, read aloud and corrected by the 
judges. Meanwhile, a dressmaker’s dummy, 
clad in an intricate costume with many fasten- 
ings, was brought in as a further test of the 
despairing ‘‘exhibits.’”? Each man was til ed 
and told to fasten the costume. These ‘‘time 
reports” were also passed in to the judges to 
be considered in the general summing up. 
Finally the husbands were requested to line up 
along the wall. The lights in the room were 
extinguished, and each woman was given 4 
lighted candle and told to march by the 
Unhappy Ones in procession, in order to decide 
upon the handsomest husband. Written bal- 
lots were cast. First, second and third prize 
winners were duly honored by a decoration with 
the regulation red, white and blue ribbons. 
The ‘thandsomest Benedict” received a wee 
vanity bag. The ‘‘booby” prize proved to be 4 
copy of ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing.” 
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Do You Know 
; The NATIONAI?? 


= Do YOU, Reader, know all about ‘S' NATIONAL” 
= Styles? Have YOU experienced the 
: 7 Delight and Satisfaction in wearing 

—y ‘“NATIONAL” Made-to- Measure 
Suits or ““NATIONAL”’ Ready-Made 
Apparel? Do you know how much YOU 
can SAVE by buying of the *SNATIONAL’’? 


Let Us Become Acquainted 


We have reserved especially for YOU one copy of the 
‘NATIONAL’? Style Book. Will you accept it if we send it 
to you FREE? It tells you all about the “NATIONAL” 
—shows you how perfectly we serve our customers — proves 
to you how YOU fake no risk at all in dealing with the 
“NATIONAL.’’ And more—you will be delighted 
with its fashion plates of all the desirable new styles— 4 
nearly 800 new garments. You will find this Style ag 
Book most zuteresting and instructive and most PROF- @ 
ITABLE to YOU. Aly; 
And so we ask YOU to let us send this Style Book to 
you FREE and without the least obligation on your part. 
We only want an opportunity to become acquainted. 


“National” Tailored Suits measure 
—— $10 to $40 a 


Winter Style Book and Samples FREE 








Each ‘‘ NATIONAL’? Suit is Cut and Made individually to the order of the customer. 
Your suit will be made individually to YOUR measure —but at OUR RISK. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit and entire satisfaction or refund your money cheerfully. We have been 
making Suits to order from measurements sent by mail for 21 years. And so well 
have our customers been pleased that to-day our Style Book goes to over 2,000,000 
American Women—friends of the ‘‘ NATIONAL.’’ This Style Book shows you 
all the new suits for your selection, and with it we will send you (if you ask for them ) 
a large assortment of samples selected from our 450 new materials. You simply se- 
lect your suit and material — we assume all responsibility of fitting and pleasing you. 


“NATIONAL” Ready-Made Garments 





Waists Furs Corsets Misses’ Coats, Suits and 
Skirts Dresses Hosiery Dresses 

Fur Coats Sweaters Petticoats Girls’ Dresses and Coats 
Rain-Coats Ruffs and Boas Knit Underwear Boys’ Clothing 

Cloth Coats Hats and Plumes Muslin Underwear Infants’ Wear 


Expressage prepaid to any part of the world. 
Nowhere in America can you choose from such a splendid variety of wearing 
apparel as at the ‘‘NATIONAL?’’ and nowhere can you secure such VERY 
GREAT VALUES. And the reason is that the ‘‘NA’TIONAL?”’ sells more 
wearing apparel than any other house in the world. And because we are a mail order 
house exclusively putting all our efforts in filling YOUR orders properly, you are 
sure to be more than delighted with the goods and the serviceof the ‘‘ NATIONAL.”’ 


ongatacrnarona” National Cloak & Suit Co. 
$92: 221 West 24th Street, New York City 


The No Agents or Branches ~ Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Es- 
&6 99 Mail Orders Only EY Py tablishment in the World 
NATIONAL : 


P Sf is 
Policy iia 
tif} 7, 
Every “NATIONAL” Gar- Y et, 
ment has the “NATIONAL” nee 
Guarantee Tag — our signed 
Guarantee —attached. This 
tag says that you may return 
any “NATIONAL” garment 
not satisfactory to you and 
we will refund your money 
and pay expressage both 
ways. 
The “NATIONAL” prepays 
expressage and postage to 
all parts of the world. 























One of the““NATIONAL” 
Made-to-Measure Suits 


$10 to $40 


Write for this ; 
FREE Style 
Book 


The sole purpose of this ad- 
vertisement is to ask YOU to 
write for this Style Book 
to get you to know The 
‘NATIONAL.’ And 
YOU will profit greatly both 
in money and satisfaction tf 
vou take the time to write for 
this Style Book NOW this 
moment. 

If you wish samples of ma- 
terials fora Made-to-Measure 
Suit be sure to state the colors 

















you preter, 
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Ivers & Pond 


PIANOS 


Superlative Quality 
Used in over 350 promi- 
nent Educational Institu- 
tions and 45,000 
discriminating 
homes, these 
famous instru- 
ments standto- 
day as Amer- 
ica’s leading 
high-grade 
pianos. Our 
latest models, 
embodying 


The Florentine Grand. 


Dimensions: 5 feet % inch long; 4 feet | 


halfacentury’s 9% inches wide. A paper pattern show- 

° is ing floor space required mailed free. 
experience, The Grand par excellence 
offer the de- for small rooms. 


lightful Ivers & Ponp tone quality and 
action touch, in the most beautiful ex- 
teriors we have ever designed. The 
new catalogue picturing and describing 
them should be in the hands of every 
prospective buyer. Write for it. 


Information About Buying 


If no dealer near you sells IVERS & POND 
Pianos, our large Boston establishment, ware- 
rooms and factory, is at your service. We will 
then make expert selection, ship on approval 
and guarantee satisfaction, or piano returns at 


freights. Easy 
payments, 


you may live. 
Catalogue and 
apersonal letter 
with valuable 
information 
(FREE) upon 
request. 
us to-day. 





Boudoir Upright, Style 515. 
A new model of charming musical 
qualities and exquisite case design. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





If You Want 
Hair 
When Old 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Its regular use keeps the scalp clean, 
antiseptic and well-ventilated, and brings 
refreshing stimulus to the underlying 
glands. These are prime essentials in 
promoting or maintaining a healthy con- 
dition of the scalp and hair. Our booklet, 
**How to Care for the Hair and Scalp,” 
free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
q Dept. 87-G, 81-83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK,N.Y. | 

















an and Beautiful Laces 
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We are eapesters of Val., Baby Irish, Maltese, Cluny 
and Torchon laces, and our prices are far below those 
asked by retail stores. Send for our Free catalog C, contain- 
ing hundreds of the newest lace patterns. 

New York 







Write | 











International Lace Import Co., 156 5th Av., 
ar Vea” — 1 t> 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




















‘The Same Sweet Girl” 


A beautiful, romantic love song with 8 
a charming, simple melody only Cc 
Sent with ‘* Return to the Old Home, 
Boy"’ and ‘‘Down in Southern Ten- 
nessee"’ for 20c. These low prices for 
introduction only and name of your 
music dealer. Order right now. 


(1) CHAS. E. ROAT MUSIC CO. 
Dept. A. Battle Creek, Mich. 














our expense for | 
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By Florence Magill Wallace 
The Mischianza 

REQUEST has come to me 
from a D.A. R. sister for sug- 
gestions for a money-making 
entertainment. Ifeelindebted 
to her because she asked for 
something old when I expected 
the quest to be continually 
for something new. 

The Mischianza, which I recommended to 
her, is a festival of the centuries of 1800 and 
1900, a féte of the ‘‘yesterdays and todays.” 

The first Mischianza (pronounced Mis-kee- 
an’-za) was given in Philadelphia in Revolu- 
tionary days in honor of Lord Howe, and is 
most beautifully described in Doctor Weir 
Mitchell’s book, ‘‘Hugh Wynne.” That féte 
lasted three days, we are told. This new 
Mischianza should last not more than two hours 
and a half. 

I give you the outline of the program with 
a few details and hints on costumes. It is 
not published, except the play ‘‘Sweethearts,”’ 
which is obtainable from any _ well-known 
publisher of plays. The music, also, may be 
obtained from any good music house. 

The Mischianza illustrates the songs, dances, 
loves, customs, costumes, sports and senti- 
ments of ‘‘Ye Olde Dayes,’’ contrasting the 
same ‘‘doings” of our present day, with a little 
glimpse into the future. 





THE PROGRAM AND CHARACTERS 
Part I 
Sweethearts of the Past, Present and Future. 
Three living pictures shown in a large frame 
with appropriate music for each one. 

18th Century: John Alden and Priscilla. 

19th Century: Love at the Wheel. 

20th Century: When Woman Proposes. 


Cupid, a little fellow not over four years old, 
is shown in each picture; he makes the ‘whee Is 
go round.” In No. 1 is the spinning-wheel. 

The second picture is that of an automobile, 
occupied by a young man and young woman 
in touring costume, with Cupid as chauffeur. 

The third pic ture shows the steering gear of 
an airship, and a tall, mannish woman trying to 
induce a small, bi ishful man to si ay ‘‘ Yes,” while 
Cupid, blindfolded, attempts to steer the ship. 

DANCES OF THE PAST AND PRESENT 
1800: The Minuet. 

Four couples in Colonial costumes give this 
stately dance to the strains of Mozart’s Menuet. 
Colored lights are thrown upon this until the 
end of the dance, when they are lowered for the 
exit. They blaze up again at the entrance of 
1900: The Twentieth Century Dance. 

Six couples in up-to-date evening dress wear 
paper caps such as are given for cotillion favors. 
Their dance is a sort of medley of the modern 
two-step, barn dance and cakewalk. They enter 
and exit to the flare of trumpets. 

LOVES OF YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
SWEETHEARTS 
A Playette in Two Acts by W. S. Gilbert. 

Thirty years are supposed to elapse between 
the acts. Four characters. Costumes of 1878 
and 1909. A little story showing the growth of 
love and flowers in an English garden. 

Part II 
THE OLD AND NEw SONGS 
1850: 
Robin Adair - 
Why Don’t the Men ‘Propose? ? 


Ladies’ Quartet. 


1st Soprano 
2d Soprano 


I Cannot Sing the Old Songs . . 1st Alto 
Old Black Joe . <6 2d Alto 
Sweet Genevieve - Quartet 


Only one verse of eac ch song is sung by each 
member as they appear. Exit with quartet. 


Costumes: Old-fashioned dresses of 1850. 
1909: Sextet. 
Song: ‘‘I’d Like to Meet Your Father,” 


from ‘‘The Dairymaids,” given after the man- 
ner of the famous ‘‘Florodora Sextet” by six 
gentlemen and six ladies of nearly one size. 
Costumes: Modern street dress. Gowns of 
one color, large picture hats; parasols. 
Men should wear frock coats, gray trousers, 
silk hats, and carry canes. 


THE Sports OF THEN AND Now 
1860: The Grace Hoops 


Eight small young ladies carry the gayly- 
beribboned hoops and cross-sticks of the old- 
fashioned game. They give a graceful drill 
with the hoops, tossing them from one side of 
the stage to the other, to the music of that old 
song, ‘‘What Can the Matter Be?” 


1909: 

Eight men in costumes of the present- day 
sports—Football, Baseball, Rowing, Racing, 
Golf and Tennis. 

Eight girls in costumes representing Golf, 
Tennis, Basketball and Boating. 

They enter with a chosen college cheer, each 
carrying a banner of the college he or she repre- 
sents, to the din of a number of tin horns. The 
song used in this number is a parody on “*There’s 
Just One Girl I’d Like to Marry” from ‘‘The 
Tattooed Man.” The football man sings the 
verses and all of the colleges sing the chorus, 
with appropriate gestures and steps. 


College Games. 


FINALE 
**Auld Lang Syne” by Entire Cast. 

The old century people enter from the right, 
the new century from the left of the stage. 
Cupid comes down center. All singing and 
dancing the minuet step to ‘‘Auld Lang Syne,” 
with a deep courtesy at the end of each fourth 
measure. They form a large circle, stepping 
toward the center and Cupid, then turn with 
same step, all facing the audience, and remain 
in the kneeling posture of the courtesy as the 
curtain descends. 

If I can help you to present this charmingly- 
picturesque entertainment through suggestions 
and information by personal letter I shall be 
glad to have you write to me. 
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Kimonos, Dressing 
Sacques, House Gowns 
—all forms of Negligee 
Attire are most attract- 
ive when made from 


“Florentines” 


Every woman admires a pretty Kimono. 
The dainty colorings, the glorious flower 
effects, the attractive patterns, the sugges- 
tion of comfort, all unite in their appeal 
to the feminine love of the beautiful. 
No other fabric is so adaptable, so 
soft, so desirable for indoor negligee as 
a “Florentine.” Every shade,hundreds 
of patterns, figures, stripes and elaborate 
designs. And, best of all, every quality 
of silken beauty, durability and econ- 
omy —for “Florentines”’ are American- 
made, produced by the firm which has 
made famous the name 


ENEY 
SILK 


You probably want a Kimono, a Dressing Sacque or some other article of 
home apparel. Ask your dealer to show you his line of “FLORENTINES” 
and see how beautifully they will make up. Also used extensively for 


Bed Quilts 
Cushions 
Dresser Scarfs 


Glove Bags 
‘*Florentines”’ 


Handkerchief Bags 
Opera Bags 
Piano Covers 


Sofa Pillows 
are sold in all the best stores. 


Screens 
Valances 
Hangings 
Draperies, etc. 


Ask for them in the 


Drapery Department of all o Stores. 








I MADE 
THESE MYSELF 


Thousands of men, 
women and children 
are making these beauti- 
ful articles of brass, at 
home, withoutany pre- 
vious training, by using 


Apollo Studios 
ETALOGRAPHY 


Meta! Art-Craft at Home 


Patents Pending 





Homeworkers’ Tool Sets. 
Unlike any other homeworkers’ blanks, 
ours come to you already cut out and 
shaped — your work be‘ng only the re- 
poussechasingor perforating the artistic 
ornamentation of the stenciled design. 
Complete materials for each article 
come in envelope with full instructions, 
making it easy for you to produce 
scores useful and “‘gifty’’ articles 
at a small cost. Homeworkers’ tool 
sets sell from 35c to $2.65 each — 
Nonrub” Blanks from 25c up. 
Ask your dealer to show you Apollo 
Studios Metalography. 
If he cannot supply you, we will. 
illustrated catalogue and mention your dealer's name. 


oe RICE’S SONS, 540 Broadway, New York City | 
Q 








bright eyes—rosy 
cheeks—rugged 
healthy bodies —all can be had if you 
get your the popular 
child an Irish Mail- children’s 


car. Endorsed by physicians — keeps 


ee 

















 Svent children out in the fresh air. GENU- 
Partner” Se NE IRISH MAIL HAS LARGE 
‘Bape ? @ NAME ON SEAT. Don’t be 
Wagons imposed upon by substitutes. 


Look for the name. At all up-to- 
date dealers or write to us for book 
of styles and prices. 
Le» HILL STANDARD MFG.CO. 
459 Irish Mail Ave. Anderson, Ind. 
AS Write for book of sty: es 
and prices. 


BABY “BUNNY” BLANKETS [= ae 


Newest and prettiest of baby things. Pink or 
Light Blue. Six designs. 36x50 inches. Only 
90 cents. Postage 16 cents. Send for catalog of 

Infant's Wear telling all about them. | 


Mrs Eleanor Jessup,234 LaSalle St.,Chicago, Ill. 






PATENTED. 
Get the genuine. 
Large name on seat “ 












““Nonrub” Stenciled Blanks and | 


Write today for FREE | 


foes Hair Goods 


At Lowest Manu 


On Approva facturers’ Price 


My 12 years’ experience in this bus 
ness, unequaled stock, and personal 
attention enable me to save you ost 
money. / pay delivery charges 
and guarantee satisfaction or re- 
turn money. This beautiful, fasci 
nating and stylish Az/dy Bu ke 
Cluster, made of fine natural wav tf 
human hair, ordinary shades, a r¢ 
ular $5.00 value, my Special 

i 2% v4 oe story Price only $2. 85 
Very fine 22 inch 1% oz. Wavy Set of 8 Puffs, regular retail 
Switch, retails $4.00. My R % 85 price $3.00. My Spe- “$l 00 
Special Price only cial Price only A 


Send sample ¢ of hair and describe goods ordere rd. 
Se t FREE Large new illustrated catalog of numerous hair goods 
ni bargains and invaluable ‘‘ Hints on Care of Hair 


Mrs.B. Negrescou, Dept. 111,182 State St., Chicago, Ill. 








“3 in One” oil will 
save any housewife 
much hard work. In- 
stead of spending part 
of every day cleaning 
and polishing furni- 
ture, woodwork, pic- 
ture frames, bath- 
room fixtures, etc., use 

“3 in One” "just once in 
awhile. “3 in One’ 
removes dust and 
grime, covers up 
scratches and scars, keeps everything clean 
and bright. 


Every woman should learn “‘the 
new way”’ to polish furniture. 


It’s worth dollars 
but costs nothing. 


F one ue your name and the name of your dealer 
reec new way’ to polish furniture and 
sample _ el of ‘3 in One,”” both absolutely free. 


| “3 IN ONE” OIL CO., 41 Broadway, New York City 

















ver woman sl! 
Catalog P ti The mostin‘er- 
esting book of the kind ever issued for free 
distribution. 96 pages of latest designs in 
Wallachian, Lazy Daisy, Repousse Braid, 
Coronation Cord, Fyelet and Silk 
broidery. Stamped Linens, P w 
Covers, Perforated Patterns of a!! de- 
scriptions and Stamping Outfits at : 
est prices. Write for Free Catalog. 


F. Herrschner, 6467 Marshfield Av., Chicago 














By the addition of new tops. Our sole busi- 
ness is the dyeing, cleaning and curling of , 
Ostrich Feathers. Send us your feathers, no & 
matter where you reside, and we will advise you 
what can be done with them and the cost. Or 
return them without charge if no order is given. 


H. Methot Ostrich Feather Co. 
53 A Temple Place, BOSTON, MASS. 
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We Will Send You FREE A Box of Assorted 


DUCATOR 
ACKE 


if you will let us have your name and address. We are anxious to make you acquainted with 
these crackers of superior food value and real deliciousness. This will be the first step 
in educating you to the superiority of Educator Crackers. 


They are made in many varieties and contain the entire food value of the grain, preserving all its rich, 
natural delightful flavor. They are baked in specially constructed ovens which, together with care and 
skill, produce distinctive crackers. ‘The proof of the cracker is in the eating.”” Therefore, we are 
going to send you, as soon as we receive your address, 


An Assorted Box Free and Postpaid 


Several of the most popular Educators are contained in the box we’ll send you, 
among which are the Educator Toasterette, a fine entire wheat cracker, toasted, 
buttered and salted; the Fruited Educator, entire wheat flour, Carabuna raisins and 

best creamery butter; The Educator Butter Cracker, a shortened entire wheat cracker, the 

tastiest ‘‘crackers and milk’’ cracker for little and big folks. The name EDUCATOR 

7s on every Educator Cracker. Aiter you have tried these delicious samples 

Ask Your Grocer for Educator Crackers 5.02000 Hitcators and won't wet them tor at teder dict (rece? 
us. But be sure to send us your name and address to-day, and please also send your grocer’s name so he'll be 
sure to have Educators when you want them. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO., 206 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 









































WITH HOSE-SUPPORTERS ATTACHED 


H. & W. “Sheathlyne” cv: @ 


For the college girl who desires perfect freedom of 
motion, or the woman who works in store, office or at 
home, yet who desires graceful style, comfort and 
health, this corset waist will prove a revelation. By 
encouraging deep breathing, it quickly develops the 
chest and bust. Like all good things it is imitated. 
Ask for and insist on having H.& W. ‘‘SHEATHLYNE.”’ 


Medium Grade $1.00. Best Grade $1.50. 
There ts an H. & W. Waist Sor every age. 
Style 


yi MATERNITY Corset Waist 


4 “ ” Maternity Waist is soft and pliable, with 
Comfort % The H. & W. Marmo lacings ves gh h side which can be adjusted to 
5 \ the comfort of the wearer. Allsteels removable. This waist holds the figure Y 
H. & W. om HI j at all times in proper position, bringing physical and mental comfort. It isa 
**Sheati:- If t ‘ | \\ boon to the expectant mother, a comfort for convalescents, and will keep the 
in kai iF} 
















HisW HOW To Furnish Your Home 


}\ || WITHOUT COST 












— 


more for your money if you buy your Soaps, Pure \ 
Foods, etc., direct from us, the manufacturers and 
importers? You can easily see that by this means you do 
away with all the profits and expenses which you are 
compelled to pay inthe way you usually trade. Ourcom- 
plete list of products includes over 230 articles of everyday 
F need, such as Family, Laundry and 
Toilet Soaps, Washing Powder, No. 618— 
Borax, Flavorings, Baking Pow- 1, Black Chase 
ders, Tea, Coffee, Pork and Sscaue ial Macao, ay 
Beans, Breakfast Foods, Chece- 272d, tmitation oat frame, Given 
late, Shredded Cocoanut, Spices, “ een ee ear ae ee 
Tapioca, Salt, Rice, Olive Oil, etc.— all fresh and of superior qual- 
ity—things which you must buy somewhere if not from us, 
“~ When you purchase these supplies in the way you buy now, you 
get only the groceries alone, but if you order from us, the manufacturers, 


on our FACTORY TO HOME PLAN, you will receive not only the goods, 


but in addition you may have your choice of 


OVER 1300 PREMIUMS 


For example, the fine Chase Leather, ‘‘ Fit-the-Back’’ Spring Seat 
Rocker No. 618, or any premium shown here, is given with only $10.00 
worth of our products, or you a a ae 


[ner it reasonable, Mrs. Housewife, that you can get 


lyne.’’ figure in perfect proportions afterconfinement. Price $2. At corset department, 
all stores, or sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


H. & W. Corset Waist 


for growing girls. Youare making that young lady’s 

figure until she is 18 and should give her grace with 
bY comfort and freedom. This garment combines a per- 
fect fitting corset waist and handsome lace trimmed 
corset cover inone. Illustration shows style 447 made 
of imported batiste, 


M Sizes 19 to 30. Price 75c. 


combined gives the 

H. & W. Sheathlyne superb natural fig- 
ure illustrated. Ad- 

Perfect Form and Corset jis:anic to any size 
figure without lacing. A boon toslender women, and 
gracefully moulds the stout. Can be worn as tight or 
as loose as the fancy of the wearer may suggest. 
Order by waist measure only. Sizes 18 to 26. At corset de- may select from a big variety of 
partment, all stores, or sent prepaid upon receipt of price. “ _ eee oe other Furniture, as well as Rugs, 
Style 1904 X. Price $1.00. H.& W. Perfec t form ; cee : “Ee Curtains, China, Silver, Wearing 

This superb figure guar- > «Apparel, etc., with purchases of 


H. & W. Corset Wai iS 
for pet THE H. & W. ct.. NEWARK, N. i anteed, - Chisenter Bo. 568— : our goods. !f premium is not 






Rocker 
























BEET E oak ¢ ge At " wanted, we give $20 00 retail 
be rsp Wear egies Pei value in goods alone for 
with $10.00 worth of our products, $10.00, 


30 Days’ Free Trial—No Money in Advance ia 


We guarantee our products to be equal or 
superior to any you have ever used. Test them 
in your own home for 30 days and we will refund 
your money if you are not delighted with every 
thing. Responsible parties need send no money 
in advance. 


YOU WANT OUR FREE CATALOG , po 






Don’t Pay Two Prices for Stoves and Ranges 
Buy at Factory Prices, Save $18.00 


HOOSIER STOVES 


Are Wonderful ‘‘ Fuel Savers and Easy Bakers’’ 













The 20 new 1910 improvements make them the finest 
stoves and ranges in the world. ‘‘Why not buy 
the best when you can buy them at such low 


's 


unheard of Factory Prices! 


Hoosiers Are Delivered For You 











To Use 30 Days Free In Your It is richly illustrated with over 1300 premiums and & ? 4 

Own Home Before You Buy explains how you can easily save $10.00 every few we ks / : Kitchen Cabinet No yi Ny ; 

) ) plan. Complete with top. 7 base 

A written guarantee with each stove, backed by a Million $a , u = P = ytd f wtasuves 25 2 tb inches: pes many 

Dollars. Our new 1910 improvements on stoves absolutely sur- 2 end co bagi ryt ier drawer ma helves. J 

pass anything ever produced. wi ite postal for Given with $10.00 worth of our products. 

<egrmmer, » ; it to-day. : 
"nt 45> Send postal today for free catalogue ; fe RNs ot 
é NDY)} O oP” 4 Se” 
v ach? wt gy 
Riess HOOSIER STOVE FACTORY ieecobees CROFTS & REED CO. Aye%-s 
EEL 201 State Street, MARION, INDIANA Oo @> 0b 00% 
ite ° Dept. A548 CHICAG PPPs 
Original and Genuine Ae 
MAIL US ~~. Sat a 
. THE COUPON Cc ose 
er shor 
Po e | Library Table No. 333 —— = e ot ” 
A Natritious Food-Drink for all Ages Poesmnedheecntntetar eae wes S © ws 
K. ; . Served < ste s, Hotels, Fountains, quartered oak, golden fin- OF aFis®™ 
ee 2 Served at Restaurants, 1] otels, th. Hac dvawer inent sidé. Tod atx 3b. go’ Fc e eee 

Pp it on your side-board at home. Al druawiete. toh. Has deawir in oni side. Top 24% 3. Ct ee co” gt 





Easily Digested by 








| Delicious, Invigorating and Sustaining Fart Disssted by 
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Style “*T”’ 
Player-Piano 


In the 
NATURAL 
Colors 


UR new catalog shows exact 
C) photographic reproductions 
in the natural colors and 
grains of all the new Packard 
Pianos and Player-Pianos. 

From this book you can select 
not only the style but the wood 
that suits you. 

Then we will arrange for you 
to hear that very instrument no 
matter where you live. In this 
way you wiil realize the wonderful 
combination of style and tone that 
makes the Packard 

The Piano and 

Player-Piano for the Home 


The distinctive sweetness of these in- 
struments, their adaptability to every 
home requirement and their /ifelong 
wear make them the favorites of family 
circles the country over. 

Don’t buy a piano or player-piano 
until you get this catalog and know 
how easily you can pay for a Packard. 

Write today. 





THE PACKARD COMPANY 
Dept. A, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 














Brass-Craft 
Outfit FREE 


Brass-Craft is the most popular and valu- 
able Art of the time, 
and with our stamped 
articles and simple in- 
structions, materials 
costing only a trifle can 
quickly be worked up 
into articles worth 
many dollars. 

















Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 
1 Stippling and Veining Tool, 1 package Polishing 
Powder, 1 package Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sand 
paper, 1 piece Polishing Plush, and complete mate- 
rial for Handsome Brass-Craft Calendar (see illus- 
tration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 Wood Panel, 
50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, i 
Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and 
full directions for making Calendar worth $1.00— 
all in neat box, FREE and prepaid, to anyone send- 
ing us 25 cents to pay cost of packing, shipping, etc. 


Ask for FREE CATALOG L64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for 
use, ornament or profit. The above outfit offer is 
made for a limited time only to quickly introduce 
our splendid line of Brass-Craft goods and dis- 
tribute our New Illustrated Catalog. Write today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 


You Can Make It ?322°2” 


Materials with instructions for making 

beautiful Brass Candle Shades, 35c each, 
60c per pair, postpaid. Many other at- 
tractive articles, including Fern Dishes, 
Lamp Shades, Jardini¢res, Waste Bas- 
kets, etc., easily made athome in spare 
moments, without experience or per- 
sonal instruction. Light Hammer or 
mallet only additional tool necessary. 
Finished articles find ready sale at re- 
munerative prices ; ideal gifts ; artistic 
: t home decorations. Our offerings are 
eathaderimnctic able. Avoidimitations, I)lustrated booklet giving full 


details on application. Norfolk Specialty Co., Dept.L, $P Va. 


ENGRAVED 
1 (0 WEDDING 
INVITATIONS 


Highest Grade— Notaprinte dindtation: Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation sen tO Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CoO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00 134 Van Buren 8t., Chicago 















| 
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THE SPREADING OF 
SUNSHINE 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 


President-General of The International Sunshine Soctety 


ILL you be surprised if I tell 
you that there are people in 
this world who make a business 
of spreading sunshine? I have 
noticed during the last few 
ears that November, our 
Thanksgiving month, is the 
time when these retailers in 
spreading cheer renew their ‘‘stock in trade.” 
Take, for example, the shoe-store man. In his 
spreading of suteline he renews his stock by col- 
lecting all the left-overs in his store, and instead 
of putting them on the bargain counter he sends 
them to Sunshine Headquarters as a Thanks- 
giving greeting. Then sometimes a busy man 
like this will write a letter that reads as follows: 


“Dear Mrs. Alden: 

‘You will be surprised at the size of this box. I 
fear it will not goup in your elevator, but we had a 
fire scare and I am adding the water-marked shoes 
to the old styles and left-overs, knowing well that 
you can find little feet for every pair of boots and 
shoes Isend. I have had a remarkably successful 
year, and this is my thank-offering. We are not 
going to have any bargain counter this year, and 
the goods will all go to Sunshine.” 





This same way of spreading cheer among the 
business men reached a millinery store not long 
ago, and you ought to have seen General Head- 
quarters when four immense boxes arrived 
filled with hats of all sizes, shapes and colors. 

Then there is another store—it must be some 
kind of a department store, I imagine, for the box 
always has neckties, handkerchiefs, shirtwaists, 
odd pieces of underwear, men’s summer jackets, 
office jackets, etc. There is never a letter, but 
a little note which says: ‘‘Here comes my 
Sunshine. It gives me more pleasure to con- 
tribute these things than you can possibly get 
out of distributing them.’ 

These special business men have been quite 
regular in their contributions, having learned 
that it is not always money that Sunshine needs 
to make people happy, and that we all have 
something we can pass on—something we can 
divide with the world without sacrificing any 
of our own comforts. 


What One Woman Did With Her Jelly 


NE day last winter a friend of mine took me 

down into her cellar to show me a depart- 
ment in her house in which she seemed to take 
great pride. It was an exceptionally large cellar, 
and the four walls were covered with shelves, and 
on these shelves were jars of jellies. I am not 
exaggerating when I say there were hundreds 
of jars. In amazement I exclaimed: ‘‘Do you 
put these up to sell?” 

**Oh, no,” she replied, ‘‘ we have lots of fruit 
on our place and I love to do it up. I have 
wonderful luck. Now that shelf” (and she 
pointed to one near the top) ‘‘has jars of jellies 
that I made eighteen years ago.” 

Think of it—jars of jellies and preserves made 
year in and year out and put on shelves to look 
at like rare specimens in a cabinet! Nobody 
to eat them, and she never thought of giving 
them a chance to live out the life for which they 
were intended. 

Of course, I read her a lecture. She said she 
would keep on making jelly just as she pleased, 
and I said: ‘All right, but you will never get 
into Heaven so long as there is a glass of jelly 
left on those shelves.” 

Soon after we got a box without any name on 
it, containing grape jelly and apple jelly and all 
kinds of good things. Between the bottles was 
slipped a piece of paper on which was written: 
“*T am a little closer to Ifeaven than when you 
were here last fall. One shelf is empty.” 


Spreading Sunshine by the “Business Girl” 


HE business of spreading sunshine is not 

confined to business men or business women. 
The ‘‘business girl,” who goes to work early in 
the morning and comes back at night, getting 
a small salary for her labors, can lay up her 
‘*stock in trade” for the spreading of cheer just 
as well as anybody else. 

One works in a store where she can get sample 
goods, and she and a few of her friends can make 
them up into fancy articles for bazars and sales. 

Another young woman works in an art store. 
She can secure some imperfect proofs which are 
often exquisite, and her band of young people, 
boys and girls, will passepartout them. 

Another girl is in a box factory where she can 
obtain sample boxes, and she has some young 
friends who are in a store where they have 
ribbon samples. They will make some pretty 
candy-boxes with these samples, and the young 
men of their branch are going to furnish the 
candy to put in them, and every invalid they can 
find will be remembered on Thanksgiving Day. 

Another business girl, a stenographer in a 
perfume-manufacturing place, learning that they 
were sending samples out to different societies, 
asked that a contribution be sent to the s: ample 

cabinet in the general office. These bottles of 
delicate perfume have been sent out as birthday 
gifts to invalids in all parts of the country. 

Something like this happened once when we got 
a contribution of soap. Several weeks ago 
one hundred and thirty-two towels marked 
“*seconds” came from a manufacturer. These 
have all been used for the sick. This came about 
through a girl who spoke up for Sunshine when 
she knew the firm wanted to do a kind deed. 

I could keep on talking to the business girls, 
not suggesting things, but simply reporting 
beautiful acts of kindness that are all worth 
imitating. Thanksgiving time seems to open 
our hearts and make us more thoughtful than any 
other month in the year. You don’t have to be 
a business man or a business girl to join our 
ranks. I have only told you these little stories 
in order that they might set you thinking. 

A committee on Thanksgiving offerings ap- 
pointed is composed of Mrs. Louise Mead, Mrs. 
L. E.S. Marshall, Mrs. J. J. Lamadrid and Mrs. 
W. A. Bardwell. All gifts will be forwarded, all 
letters acknowledged, and the Thanksgiving 
kindness recorded on the membership cards ot 
old members, aud new cards will be made out for 
the friends who join us this month. Send all 
communications to 96 F ifth Avenue, New York, 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 














Every piece of Pickard, before the name goes on, 

















must measure up to the Pickard standard. It must be 
worthy of a place on any collector’s shelf for its deco- 
ration alone. Added to this is its value as china—a 


reasonable. 











Our new Brochure in 3 colors 
faithfully re produc es a large number 
of beautiful specimens of our work. 


Write for it today. 


useful dish or set, or a beautiful ornament in the home. 


For wedding, Holiday or Gift 
purposes, P rick 
satisfying to both giver and re- 
ceiver, because it expresses gen- 
uine art in useful form, the best of 
its kind in the world. 
Individual Decorations, Mono- 
grams, Crests, etc ” to order. Let us 
develop your own ideas. 
Over a thousand of our best Estab- 
lishments sell Pickard. Prices always 


ard is peculiarly 

















Si PERFECT FORM FOR THE 
aleline “CORSET COMBINED SLENDER 
WOMAN 


The only garment 
that, without pad- 
ding orinterlining, 
yroduces the sty- 
ish high bust, 
straight waist and 
long hip. No pres- 
\ sureonheart,lungs 
) orstomach. Braces 
the shoulders, ex- 
pands the chest 
naturally. 

Ask your dealer 
for **SAHLIN,”’ 
Dy? oer and look for the 

om é Move auiea. which is 
Noc your guarantee. 

0 Hooxs- PATD - » Mo EYELETS Order from us if 
NO STRINGS-NO HEAVY STEELS he cannot supply 
you. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 

For medium, medium tall or tall figures. Made 
in white or drab coutille, also white batiste. Give 
actual waist measure, bust measure desired, 
length from armpit to waistline. 

Best grade, $1.50; medium, $1.00. Postage 14c. 
Write for free fashion booklet, full of interest- 
ing information. 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





iste 














The idea 


that you 
can cleanse 


the hair 


without wash- 
ing is proved 
by the number 
of women 
who find new 
pleasure in 


|  W&B Swedish 
| Hair Powder 
‘| The Dry Shampoo 


Removes dust, grease, excessive oil, makes the 

hair soft, clean and fluffy, easy to arrange and 
| | keeps the hair in splendid condition. 

Large size $1.00, Small 50c (by mail 60c). For 
Sale by all first- class dealers. If you cannot get it 
send 10c for a liberal trial package and our pam- 
phlet, ‘‘ How to Have Handsome Hair.’ 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
























I Make White Swan Mattresses 
of Finest Cotton 
and Guarantee Them 


30 Years 


When cotton is ginned the long fleecy 
fibres of the cotton boll are separated 
from the seeds and known to merchan- 
disers as staple cotton. Clinging to the 
seeds are left short, linty fibres known as cotton linters. 
These are scraped from the seeds and used by some manufacturers 
in making cotton felt. Such felt lacks the lasting resilience of cotton 
felt made from staple cotton. The short fibres are easily pulled 
apart and become packed together. In making WHITE SWAN 
MATTRESSES I use only highest quality staple cotton. 

The world’s finest cotton fields are at the very doors of my factory. 
I buy the choicest Texas cotton at local prices, and can afford to 
put far better quality into a reasonable priced mattress than makers 
less advantageously situated. 


Don’t Buy a Mattress Before 
You See My Elegant Catalog 


It describes fully my line of ener luxurious, sanitary and 
conscientiously-made mattresses. You'll also be inte’ od in 
reading some facts regarding or making of ordinary mattresses, — 
for instance, common ways ofc heapening their quality. 




















I buildalife-time’s comfortintoeach WHITE SWAN MATTRESS. 
Ship them to users everywhere at a price a little above factory 
cost, pay the freight anywhere, and guarantee them 30 years. 
— line of pillows and comforters, 


1 also make a most 
filled with extra- 
selected white live 
goose down or 
WHITE SWAN 
Cotton Felt. My 
catalo lis. about 
then, ty iy at fwaill 
help you buy" de- 
pendable, guar- 
anteed mattress 
value and life- 
long comfort. 

Send me 
your address 
today. 


| TOMB. BURNETT, ary 8, ‘Dallas, Texas 














skating is the most exhil- 
arating of outdoor sports. It 
puts more vim and vigor into 
one’s systemthar. allthe tonics ever 
taken. Foraclear brain and good 
red blood take an occasional spin on 


Barney & Berry Skates 


We make every variety, adapted for 
children, men, and women— amateurs 
or professionals. You will never be en 
tirely satisfied until you get a pair of the 
famous 
Barney & Berry Skates 
They are known and used wher- 
ever water freezes, and are sold 
by dealers everywhere. Send for 
our Complete Catalog FREE 
containing Hockey Rules and 
Plans for building an Ice Rink. 
Barney & Berry 
Makers of Ice and Roller 
ates 


} 
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FIRST PRINTING 100,000 COPIES 


A Greater Successor of a Great Book— The Author’s Third Consecutive “Best Seller” 


The Calli f Dan Matth ‘ 
By HAROLD BELL WRIGHT, Author of “The Shepherd of the Hills,” “That Printer of Udell’s.” HOL | AN D Diu i y in\ 
FORCEFUL— WHOLESOME — THOUGHTFUL + 


A Realistic Story of Pathos and Humor, Courage and Conviction 


g Righteous in its mission, contem- 4 

porary with present day thought, 

most beautiful in story, and ex- a 

ceedingly praiseworthy in literary Ps, 

merit. is - ae 

g Big Dan, that manly man of con- Pie ye 

victions; Hope Farwell, so de- NF coe ‘landsome ST : LE ) M 
lightfully refreshing; the old 
Doctor, true philosopher and poet, 
and poor little crippled Denny, 


so sympathetic, loving every- 


‘the ministry of daily life’’ 
is the all-compelling incentive thing and everybody, are master- 
that grips the life and determina- [7m ful character creations—the 

dE best Mr. Wright has yet done. 


tion of its readers. eee EOE. 
364 Pages. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 


BERTs 


Se LIOBERTS 








@ The Calling of Dan Matthews 
while different in treatment and 
style from the author’s earlier 

vorks, is a combination of the 

wonderful ‘¢ motive power’’ of 

| That Printer of Udell’s and the 
heautiful ‘*story power’’ of The 
Shepherd of the Hills, in one 
| } vital thrilling life-giving force 
of “thought power,’’ out of which 



















62S ELS CRS SR TREE Ae AAMT ante a ER 


Send for it today. Shows over 300 designs of what he 


| proven to be a sensation in popular, low priced, artistic fumiture 








for the home, club or public building; contains colored pictures of 



















ee 


— Axtts and Crafts interiors, and tells a story of this unusual furniture 

Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 

TheShepherdof the Hills? New _ Editions Uniformly Bound with 

That Printer of Udell’sS The Calling of Dan Matthews. Each $1.50 
Mr. Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 


@ Read Them and You'll Talk Them; none other will satisfy. Every Progressive Bookseller has them 
or order from the Publishers, The Book Supply Company, 220-222 Monroe St., Chicago. ~ 


that will interest you. 


LIMBERT’S HOLLAND DUTCH 


Arts and Crafts furniture is the handiwork of experienced 





SS Se Se ERAS AS 


For Your Library—Challenge Prices—Send Your Order Now 


STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS. THREE QUARTERS MOROCCO, GILT TOPS 
Not a Bankrupt Stock—Not a Publisher’s Clean-up 

@ Fine Bindings, Genuine Three Quarters Morocco. Gilt Tops. Excellent Paper. Beautiful Illustra- 

i tions. Size of Volumes 8% x 5% Inches. Honest Values. Liberal Reductions from Publishers’ Actual 

Bonafide List Prices — No Delayed Shipments — No Substitutions. 


} OUR BROAD GUARANTEE 


Return at Our Expense if you are not fully satisfied. No matter what the dissatisfaction. We ask no 
questions. We refund every cent you pay us for them without quibble or delay. 


Holland Dutch craftsmen, and every piece leaving our shops 
has our trade mark branded into the wood--look for it, as it 
denotes the genuine and guaranteed. Our Sani- 
tary, Loose Seat, Double-deck Spring Cushions are 
soft and luxuriously restful. We will send you 


























* Colorof Pub. Our 4 Colorof Pub. Ov > } istri 
Big Views 9 SS ES Big Values Clerc! Pub: Que, the name of our associate distributor located nearest 
i Dickens’ Wks., 15 Vols. Wine $30.00 $13.50 Scott’s Waverly Novels, to you whe ( fe can see oO f i - 
, | Shakespeare, 12 Vols. . Green 24.00 10.80 Vols oe r you ns ur furniture and thus bet 


Re WN! be 1b 65 68 Red $24.00 $10.80 
Irving’s Wks., 10 Vols. Red 20.00 8.95 
Bulwer’s Wks., 13 Vols. Green 26.00 11.70 


Robert Browning’s 


SN Ino 2 ee eee ter appreciate its beauty, durability and artistic worth. 


Eliot’s Wks., 10 Vols. . Wine 20.00 8.95 Works of Roosevelt, | oi : 
| Thackeray’s Wks., 15 7% x 4%, % Buckskin, W rite for booklet and know Limbert’s Holland 
VON pid oie ce ace Red 30.00 13.50 |! 18.00 6.35 Z 
Life and Works of Lin- Plutarch’s Wks., 6 Vols. Wine 12.00 5.40 Dutch Arts and Crafts before selecting other 
} coln, 7 %, : 5, % - wie 20 — France, 8 Vols. Green 16.00 7.20 ‘ 
Leather, 9 Vols... . ue A .85 acaulay’s Eng.,5 Vols. Wine 10.00 4.50 { a. m 
Motley’s Wks., 17 Vols. Red 34.00 15.30 Ruskin’s Wks., 15 Vols. Green 30.00 13.50 urniture. 
Gibbon's Rome,12Vols. Red 24.00 10.80 Works of J. F. Cooper, Charles P. Limbert Company 
Carlyle’s Wks.,10Vols. Red 20.00 8.95 MeN OW coos) seh ace Green 24.00 10.80 GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
Tolstoi’s Wks., 12 Vols. Wine 24.00 10.80 Balzac’s Wks., 18 Vols. Red 36.00 16.20 
Edgar A. Poe’s Wks., Prescott’s Wks.,12 Vols. Green 24.00 10.80 Dept. L) 
TR erry ore Green 22.00 9.90 Hawtlorne’s Works, 8 Wer. 
Bronte’s Wks., 6 Vols. Blue 12.00 5.40 OO ea Blue 16.00 7.29 
Hugo's Wks., 8 Vols.. Red 16.00 7.20 Wks. of Dumas,10 Vols. Red 20.00 8.95 


Catalog Free Books 
A Guide for Book Buyers. 576 Pages. 


. of all the Publishers. Bibles, Periodicals, 
Size 8% x5%. Write us for it today. oa jaa etc. Bargains on every page. 


Our mammoth catalog advertises over 25,000 books of all publishers. Every book carried in stock. Orders filled promptly. 
; Great reductions. Big savings. Catalog sent, postage prepaid, free on request. A quarter million buyers testify to the ad- 
f vantages we offer. Every purchaser a satisfied customer. We want your orders, Our prices are convincing, Unequaled 
f service for handling Public, Private and School Library orders. 
' We will not honor requests for catalog from large cities like New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, etc 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY (Qo esrri ere ah a 


BOOKSELLERS “+ iv Al 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President ? “age ca iter | a J | 
Established 1895. Incorporated 1899 220-222 Monroe St., CHICAGO = leone 


The Hose that 
Stand the 
RUB 
and the 
STUB 
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The true definition of ‘‘E.verwear’’” 
is—absolute hose satisfaction. 





Free yourself of heavy 
covers 


Sleep under theMaish 


The Maish Comfort is wonderfully warm yet Zghé. 

To get warmth without weight, it is made by a special process. 
The choicest snow-white cotton is curled and then woven into 
one downy piece; see the fluffy material shown below. 

With the Maish, you can sleep in aroom with plenty of cold, 
fresh air and yet be perfectly warm. The Maish protects but 
doesn't fatigue. It allows you to get the /z// benefit of your rest. 
You wouldn’t believe it cou/d make such a difference. 

Look for the Maish trade mark sewn to every Maish. It is your guarantee 
of absolute purity. The Maish is sold by the best dealers everywhere. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell it, writeus. Weshall give you the name of a dealer 
who does, or ship direct, eapress prepaid. It it doesn’t please you return 
at our expense and your money will be refunded, Write today for 
samples of the filling and the Maish coverings or 
in silkolene, sateen and silk. 

THE CHAS. A. MAISH COMPANY 
1125-1135 Bank Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Branch, Fraser Bldg., Montreal 


Because, Everwear hose outlast 
our six months written guarantee, 
and give you splendid service for 
an indefinite time; 


SS sii 


Because, Everwear hose takes the 
rub at the heel and the stub at 
the toe without a sign of wear, 
hole, rip, break, or run for a full 
half-year and longer; 






















Because, Everwear hose are light- 
weight, seamless and perfect fitting ; 
Because, Everwear hose are the 
most luxurious, stylish, soft and 
comfortable hose ever made from 
silk lisle thread and genuine im- 
ported Egyptian cotton. 





In fact, not theory, Everwear is 
the absolute perfection in hose 
durability, economy, elegance and 
comfort. 


Your dealer has them in all the 
season’s popular shadings. 

Be sure to ask for Everwear— 
take nothing else. If your dealer 
can’t supply you write to us and 
we will send them, express pre- 
paid. Send for free booklet ‘An 
Everwear Yarn.”’ 


Six Pairs of One Size in a Box—Solid 
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— . 
— or Assorted Colors 
a 
= SILK LISLE EGYPTIAN COTTON 
== Men’s— $3 abox. Colors, Men'’s—$1.50 a box. Light 
=e §6pblack, tan, champagne, bur- or medium weight Colors 
js gundy, lavender, light and black, black with white f ; 
mas dark shades of blue and gray, blue, green and burgundy 
as hunter green, reseda green, light and dark shades ot gra 
=e §=6purple and gun metal and tan. 
} mus Ladies’—$3.00abox. Light Ladies’— $2.00a box. Colors, 
} mes weight. Colors, black black, black with white feet 
{ fae =«oand tan. and tan. 
= EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO. 
- Baby Comforts 





Dept. 19 Milwaukee, Wis. 


ean! 
iit iil 


$1 and up. Crib$1.50and up. 
Full sizes from $3 in silkolene to $18 in silk. 
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Free Samples of BRASS BED 


tubing — one is genuine and the other is a sham. 


r-—The PRIZE Edition— 


‘New York's ‘Leading 
Fashion Catalogue” 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
With One Idea: To Make Money 








A Copy is FREE—Write for it To-day 











Prize Edition 


This 124-Page Book is indispensable to any 
woman who desires to dress in latest New York 
Fashion at economical prices. 

No other Fashion Book is so complete—so 
authoritative or so valuable as this Prize Edition. 

You will find attractively illustrated and fully 
described 


Tailored Suits, Coats, Dresses 
$8.00 to $100.00 


Skirts, Costumes, Waists, Furs, 
Underwear, Hats, Corsets, Etc. 


Everything to wear for Women, Misses 
and Children at attractively low prices. 


OUR GUARANTEE 

If you are not perfectly satisfied with any- 
thing we send you—we want you to return 
it to us immediately, and we will promptly 
and cheerfully refund your money. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 


For Over 30 Years Recognized Leaders 
of New York Fashions 
We own and operate four of the largest stores in America, 
therefore it is reasonable that we have advantages as regards 
Style, Quality and Prices not given to any other house any- 




















pleasure and economy just as if you visited us personally. 


Write TO-DAY for FREE Copy of Prize 








Edition. Address Dept. L. 


| SIXTH AVIS" T1020" STREET. | NEW YORK 


Founded 1865 














Patent Japanese Club Bag 


Patent 
No. 903,808 


Light as a Feather, Strong as Good Leather 


No bag genuine unless stamped with our patent No. 
903,808. Beware of cheap imitations. Responsible 
dealers are invited to write us for our proposition. 

This Patent Japanese Club Bag is the best light weight traveling 
and shopping bag ever invented. People from Maine to California 
are singing its praises. It is made of fibre matting, and is close 
textured, strong, rain-proof and weighs about two pounds. 

If your dealer does not handle this bag, we will, for a limited 
time, ship you one C. 0. D., express charges peek. You can 
inspect the bag for yourself. If you want it, simply pay the 
expressman. ii it does not please you, refuse it, and the inspec 
tion has cost you nothing. A most acceptable Christmas Gift. 

o. 23 — As illustrated above, fur ladies or gentlemen, gusseted 
with fine grain leather, leather bound, leather corners and leather 
handle. Extra fine brass lock and catches, Size 18x 11x 8%. $4.00. 

No. 26 — Like No. 23, but size 15x 10x8. $3.50. 


Herman Loeb & Company, 239 N. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The World 











We use only Rustless 
Buckles and Finest Lisle 
and Silk Elastic. 


Cushion Clasp holds 

(without slipping) sheer 

as well as heavy fabrics. 

No buttons or sheet metal 
to tear the stocking. 


At all dealers, or sent 
direct, postpaid on 
receipt of price. 





oe ' wl, 
; CLOSED 
Children’s, 15c. and 20c.; ladies’ (pin or sew on), 25c. 
and 50c.; ladies’ Pad, 25c. and S0c.; men’s garters, 25c. 
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Club, and even for the girls who are not of 

the Club, but who tell me that they read its 
monthly budget with interest. A booklet con- 
taining the story of The Girls’ Club has been 
written, and it is at the service of any girl who 
desires to know more of this wonderful organi- 
zation of ours than I can relate in a single 
column, or a year of columns, of THE JOURNAL. 
Just how the Club became the largest in the 
world; how the beautiful gold-and-diamond 
Swastika pin came to be adopted as its emblem; 
how it manages to flourish so without charging 
its members any dues or initiation fees; how it 
provides work at liberal salaries for all girls 
who need money—these things have all been 
told in its pages. For its title I could think of 
none more fitting than that of ‘‘Girls Who Made 
Good,” for the Club members themselves have 
written a portion of it: girls who have signally 
succeeded and are now earning comfortable 
incomes, or paying their way through college, or 
looking back in happy retrospect to a delightful 
vacation trip—all because there is such an insti- 
tution as The Girls’ Club. If you just want to 
see a copy of the booklet write for it by its title. 
Some of you have already received one, I know; 
but any girl who wants a free copy for herself or 
a friend need only ask for it. 

I myself accord to the widespreading fame of 
our Club, which inspired the present necessity 
of preparing such a book, almost the very first 
place on my list of ‘‘Thankfuls” for this 


| HAVE pleasant news for all the girls of the 


thankfulness of the Club members. Here are 
just a few selections from the huge sheaf of 
grateful letters received at this season of last 
year. 


“It is the day after Thanksgiving, but all the 
year I’ve been thankful to you for the things you’ ve 
made possible. One feature of the Club which is 
a great wonder to me is the close personal interest 
which you feel in all of us girls, younger and older. 
You are enabling me to keep our little daughter in 
a good kindergarten, otherwise impossible just at 
this time. And so, for the crisp two-dollar note, 
for the work given me in October, and all the other 
good things from you, I thank you. 

“A MARRIED MEMBER FROM WEST VIRGINIA.” 


“T wish to acknowledge the receipt of my salary 
for October, for which I thank you very much. 
Your letter came on Thanksgiving Day, and among 
the many things for which I was thankful was my 
membership in the Swastika Club. 

“A TEXas GIRL.” 

“The wearing of that little gold-and-diamond 
Swastika pin has brought me nothing but good 
luck. The Swastika calendar has been a daily 
pleasure, and so has the Club stationery, which was 
won so easily. But best of all is the bank-account 
I have to my credit, starting with the twenty 
dollars I earned the first month I worked for you, 
and to which I have been slowly but steadily adding 
dollar after dollar earned through the Club. 

‘““A MEMBER FROM Ouni10.” 


Why We Succeed 


RE not these heart-warming letters to read— 


s : ; the world over for one feature that will 
to receive—to write? All the secret of the interest you— the prices are lower than 
Club’s success in ‘‘happifying,” as one merry others. This is because of a big saving 


writer put it, the lives of its thousands of mem- 
bers, is in them; for happiness consists far less 
in mere acquisition than in appreciation. Money 
dropped by careless Fortune into one’s lap, and 
money earned through one’s own efforts—which 
does one value more? 

Just as this has been the biggest, busiest and 
most thankful Thanksgiving season the Club has 
ever celebrated, so we are all working with might 
and main to make our Christmas of 1909 the hap- 
piest and most ‘‘Christmassy” of its six years of 
existence. Besides the agreeable prospect of a 
full pocketbook for the manifold expenses of 
the holidays we have an especially attractive 
incentive this year in the form of the beautiful 


Kimball & Chappell Brass Beds ~~’ 


' 


Send for Them and Be Surprised 


You will know how many so-called ‘‘brass” beds are con- 
structed. They are only a split iron tubing covered with 
The genuine sample is the way 


a thin film of brass. 





(4 
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are made —solid tubing through and through. Tap the genuine with a pencil and you 


get a clear, bell-like sound. ‘Tap the imitation and the sound is dull and cracked. 





Our Special 
Lacquer is Famous 
H among the furniture trade everywhere on 

| account of its lasting quality which more 
than triples the life of the brilliant finish, 
1! and makes our beds more valuable and 
more durable than others. 
We put on twelve coats under the 
personal supervision of one of the most 
expert lacquerers in the world. 


Every Bed is Fitted 
Accurately 


| before it is sent out. This is an expen- 
' sive operation and you get the benefit of 


to a perfect fit and there is no annoy- 
ance later. 


» Kimball & Chappell Company 


Chicago, III. 


| Factory s 
— ly 2834 Loomis St. 





You can get the highest quality | 
in brass beds if you are sure the 
Kimball & Chappell trademark is on 
it. Furniture dealers everywhere will | 
tell you this. The brass alone by | 
the pound is always worth more as 
scrap than the material in an imita- 
tion iron lined bed costs when made. | 

Our beds can be relacquered to 
look like new even after 20 or 30 
years. The brass film on an imita- 4 
tion cannot. i 

Kimball & Chappell brass beds 
can be purchased from retail stores |} 
from $30.00 up, and our smooth f{} 
steel enameled beds from $7.50 up. 


Our Beds Satisfy Hotel } 
Men 
Hotels give brass beds hard usage. Our 
beds are in the following hotels in excellent | 
condition after five to twelve years’ service: j 


Auditorium Annex, Stratford, Chicago Beach 
and Windermere of Chicago, II1.; Imperial, New 
York City; Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo.; French 
Lick Springs, French Lick; Raleigh, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Jefferson, Richmond, Va.; Denechaud, 
New Orleans, La.; Blatz, Milwaukee, Wis.;  ! 
Sherman, St. Paul, Minn.; Hamlin, Cincinnati, 
©.; Montrose, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; Kimball, 
Davenport, la. 


Get our new art booklet showing fifty 
of the latest designs in brass beds, and a} 
few of our smooth steel enamel beds, 
retailing from $7.50 up. We will tell (| 


aa! ee 


: November. And the second place, I veril | 
where. No matter how small or how large your purchase, ~~ dadie eee ae < ’ y + - ; fee ‘ et eae ; i 
We pay pos! e and express charges, thus enabling YOU to believe, is filled by my thankfulness for the | it because the bed is ground by hand you the name of the most convenient store 
shop in New York’s Foremost Fashion Store with genuine 


for you to see the actual beds themselves. 
Special designs made to order. 


Show Rooms (Open to all) 
187 Michigan Avenue 
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CUNN 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


Our New Catalogue 
Mailed Free 


Will Please You 


It is a fashion book of sectional 
bookcases, showing the newest 
designs in the popular Sanitary 
Clawfoot and Mission styles, as 
well as our pleasing Standard. 

Gunn Sectional Bookcases are known 

























in freight as they are the only book- 
cases Shipped flat. There are no dis- 
figuring iron bands to hold the sections 
together; the doors are easily removed 
andare roller bearing and non-binding — 
the finish and workmanship high grade, 
making a handsome and durable piece 
of furniture at a low cost. 

Sold by furniture dealers every- 

where, or direct where not in 

stock. Write today for our 

new bookcase catalogue T. 

Desk catalogue sent on request. 
GUNN FURNITURE CoO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 














3 the Window-glass ENGRAVED 00 
| new Calendar, framed in rich, dark-blue Jeather, z © WEDDING 
starred with the golden Swastika, which is to be lamp - chim neys | INVITATIONS — 
the gift of the Club to all of the members whose 


J. Dukas & Co., 335 and 337 Broadway, New York | 
——_____—_—_—_—_—"=—_ 





CHRISTMA 


Up. 


Samples Sent. Agents Wanted. 


8.L. FORMAN, 10th and Arch Streets, Philadelphia 


Greeting Cards (English Style | 
with your name) 75c per dozen 
Holly Cards to. go with gifts 10e per dozen up. 


| 
} 
| 


work reaches a given mark between December 
first and December thirty-first. Every Club 
member will have received information as to how 
the Calendar may be earned before she reads this. 

Since the picture of the Calendar appeared last 
month I have received hundreds of letters inquir- 
ing whether the Calendars, like the diamond 
Swastika pin, were only for Club members. 
Although my reply is ‘‘Yes” no one need feel 
disappointed, for any girl can join the Club, and, 
once a member, it is easy enough to earn the 


effective. But I beg of you, girls, do not write 
me letters which I cannot answer! It is no 
uncommon thing for me to receive one like this: 


“ Manager of The Girls’ Club: 

“T should like very much to become a member of 
The Girls’ Club. Will you accept me?” 

Alas, how could I accept her? She gave me 
neither name nor address! Sometimes inquirers 
give their addresses, but not their names; in 
other words, they ask the courtesy and the fel- 
lowship of the Club without offering the open 
hand in return, No names are ever published 
in this department, so no applicant for member- 
ship need hesitate to write, with all the frank- 
ness of one girl to another, to 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 
THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


are cheap, as 
paper-soled 
shoes are cheap 
— cheap to buy, 
but dear to use. 


lamp-chimney 
means it is made 














— Tee of tough glass, 
clear as crystal and that it won't 
break from heat. 

Best grocers and lamp stores 


sell Macbeth Chimneys. 


My lamp-chimney book insures your getting 
the right chimney for any lamp. It is free. 
Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


| 


Additional Hundreds $2.25. Delivered in U. S. 
latest styles. Inside and Outside Envelopes. 100 Engraved \ isit- 
ing Cards $1.00— Shaded Old English $2.00. Samples on request. 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Stationer, 1358—126 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Highest q ty, 





Over 18 Years Making Baby Clothes and Patterns 


My New outfit contains 30 patterns and directions 
for long, or 10 for short clothes, showing es 

sary materials, etc., a copy of Nurses’ Hints to 
Mothers, True Motherhood, Baby Recor 
and My 68-Page Catalogue illustrat r 


ticles and clothing from Birth to 9 year i 





prices and full descriptions. Mailed in plain 

i hee Macbeth ona Gebeme Se. pompald. Meacy sciunded 

All Leading Styles Calendar as well as the Club pin and some of the ‘ : without question if you are not satisfied. Cou- 
All Colors Club’s salaries. A line of inquiry to me is all- 


- pon valued at 25c. in goods free to al! who 
ae tg , reply. My 22-piece Infants’ Outfit of clothin; al 1 
necessities §5.25. Mrs.C.E.Atsma,Newark,N.J. 


— 








A 
ORNAMENTAL FENCE a Coe 
25 Designs, All Steel. es 
Handsome, cheaperthan ; em 
wood, more durable. Special 1 
prices to churches and ceme- Bee 

teries. Don’t buy a fence until at 


you get our free catalog. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 

. , 

IMPROVE Your Child's 

4 Here is a toy that educate 

Mind! while it amuses. Beauti- 

® ful toys of eternal stone. Sen for 

OY ae Book in color design, FREE, postpaid. 

Wonderful, Dr. Richter’s ANCHOR BLOCKS 

Write today. Send your name and address to F. Ad. Richter 

& Co. (of Rudolstadt, Germany). American office: 215 lat 

Street, Dept. 1768, New York City. 
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Write for 
Buster Brown’s 
Funny Book 
Free for the Children 


BUSTER BROWN says: 
‘‘We originated 
the idea of guar- 
anteeing children’s 
stockings.” 





We decided that mothers should not spend so much time darning the stockings of their boys 
and girls. We originated seamless stockings, made of the finest cotton, dyed with the finest secret 
and special dye, thoroughly mercerized in our own factory and reinforced with linen at the points 
where the greatest wear comes. 

The best four ply cotton yarn is used in all BUSTER BROWN’S Guaranteed Stockings and 
at the heel and toe of all of our stockings, also at the knees of the boys’ stockings and at the top of 
the women’s stockings where the garter wear and tear comes we add two threads of linen, mak- 
ing six ply at these wearing points. This reinforcement is so skillfully done by special machinery 
that there is no roughness or hardness at these points to irritate the most tender feet. 

BUSTER BROWN’S Guaranteed Stockings have proved a great success and thousands of 
children throughout the whole country are wearing them. 

To meet repeated demands from women and men for BUSTER BROWN’S Guaranteed 
Stockings and Sox, we started a good many months ago to supply them also. We knew that the 
appearance and feel of stockings and sox were of great importance to men and women and we have 
been able to produce hose which look well not only in the box but after continued wear and 
repeated washings. ; 

Our special machines tighten and shape in the hose at the ankle, giving a fit not found in 
ordinary hose. 

The linen reinforcing, the special dye, the fine weave and all that has made our Guaranteed 
Children’s Stockings a success are incorporated in our Guaranteed Women’s Stockings and 
Men’s Socks. 

Buy of your dealer. Show him this ad and if he will not supply you write us and we will ship 
you a box prepaid — if you will mention your dealer’s name. Mention size and color desired. 


25 Cents the Pair—$1.00 the Box 


No. 1— For Boys. In two weights, light and heavy, made of 4-thread Sea Island Cotton; 6-thread heel and toe reinforced 
th linen. Sizes6to10. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 
No. 3—For Girls. Light and fine gauge. Made of 4-thread lisle, combed Egyptian; 6-thread heel and toe reinforced 
with linen. Sizes 5 to9%. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $1.00—25 cents the pair. 
No. 4—For Men. Made of 4-thread silk lisle. 6-thread heel and toe reinforced with linen. Sizes 9 to 114%. Colors Navy 
Blue, Tan, Gray and Black. Four pairs to the box, $1.00 —25 cents the pair. 
No. 6—For Women. Made of very fine gauge silk lisle, 4-ply reinforced; 6-ply thread heel and toe, with specially con- 
structed tops which resist garter wear and tear. Sizes 8to 10. Colors Black and Tan. Also furnished in extra width top (out 
sizes) for stout people. Four pairs to the box, $1.00 —25 cents the pair. 


50 Cents the Pair— $2.00 the Box 





No. 5—For Men. Very fine gauge light weight, made of 4-thread silk mercerized combed Egyptian; 6-thread heel and 


toe. Sizes9to11%. Colors Black, Navy, Tan and Gray. Four pairs to the box, $2.00 —50 cents the pair. 
No. 20— For Ladies. Silk lisle gauze. Sizes8to10. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $2.00 —50 cents the pair. 
No. 21—For Boys. Medium weight 1 x 1 or 2x 1 weave 4-thread silk lisle Egyptian. The smartest boys’ stocking ever 
produced. Colors Black and Tan. Four pairs to the box, $2.00—50 cents the pair. 
No. 23—For Girls. Very fine gauge light weight, silk lisle rib, 4-thread body; 6-thread heel and toe. Colors Black and 


Four pairs to the box, $2.00 —50 cents the pair. 
CAUTION: Be sure you get the genuine Buster Brown’s Brand, not an imitation. 


Buster Brown’s Hosiery Mills, 430-440 Sherman Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


({% 














Whal- Ha bath. Jb mew 
cyootwat/ 





It was not so very many years ago that such a thing as a household bath 
tub was unknown among any class. 

‘How did people ever get along without it!”’ you exclaim. 

The answer is that standards of personal cleanliness were not then what 
they are now. Even the best people were content if they gave no visible 
signs of uncleanliness. And even down to very recent times it was thought 
that real personal cleanliness could be had with a grand weekly ‘‘ wash-up!”’ 

The standard of household cleanliness now has been raised just as high as 
the standard of personai cleanliness. The grand semi-annual housecleaning is 
Just as much out of date as the grand weekly bath. The most thorough possi- 
ble cleanliness every day—that is the new standard for house as well as person. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner “vic5.:.° 


the Dirt 
Operated by Hand or Electric Motor Fully protected by patents 





It now is realized that it 
is just as absurd to think 
that a house is clean be- 
cause it gives no visible 
signs of dirt as it would be 
to think that a person must 


it is the LDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER 
that has brought about the 
new standard of household 
cleanliness. Thorough 
cleanliness every day of 
be clean bec ause he gives no ‘ : 
visible signs of dirt. The 
truth is that a house reveals 
hidde 


course was impossible with 
the old-style implements. 
Vacuum Cleaning is the 
only system by which hid- 
den dirt can be removed, 
that never scatters dust, 
that makes and keeps 
things really clean through 
and through. The IDEAL 
VACUUM CLEANER has 
\ ees brought this wonderful 
must exist where dirt The IDEAL VACUUM CI.EANER costs system within the every- 
perm} . ee: y , only $25. You carry it around as easily as yo - é ¢ 
pe pk tang d to acc umulate; would a pail of water, and you work it by hand day reach of all. 
and their existence is always with an ease that makes the labor of cleaning 
a d inge cy : ° . ~? seem like play. Either this or, ata tota 
anger signal, indicating §60 or $65, you can enjoy the lu 


the yresenc your machine equipped with a fir 
. aS "e ¢ 2. “i a juipp ith a fir 
: I of dec ompos that is readily attached to any electriceli 


n dirt just as a person 
reveals hidden dirt. The 
eculiar sour, musty odors 
of a house may not be 
noticed by the occupants, 
because they are so used to 
them; but it is not so with = 

visitors. Always these — a a 


odor ~ 


is 


















American Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. 








© 225.5 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 


an and putrid atoms and socket. Sold at our various agencie < 
the very . . agency is handy, write us direct. fal 
> n of disease. booklet on cleaning problem sent free. 








M°CALL PATTERNS 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
CAN REALIZE HER DREAMS 


Do you want to make in your home, with your own hands, 
clothing for yourself and your daughters which will be accurate 
and up to the moment in style? 





Use McCall Patterns—you will be charmed with their sim- 
plicity and surprised to find how easy it is to follow them in your 
home dressmaking. 


McCall Patterns are authentic. They accurately reflect the 
latest American and foreign fashions of the day. They are planned 
and designed on our own premises. 


The Patterns cost but 10 and 15 cents—None Higher 


They comprise everything in apparel for women and girls. 
They are so simple that you can’t go wrong in using them. There 
is no way to make a mistake—so plain and clear is the McCall 
system of pattern making. 

Every pattern allows for seams and is so planned as not to 
waste material, 

Nearly 10,000 dealers in the United States sell them. If you can’t 
conveniently reach a McCall dealer you can get the patterns direct 
from us at the regular price. No extra charge for postage. 


Subscribe for McCall’ Magazine 


This magazine is one of the leading fashion monthlies and is a 
recognized authority not only upon fashions but upon all matters 
relating to the home and household. 


Each issue contains about sixty new fashion designs of McCall 
Patterns. Different departments are devoted to millinery, lessons in 
dressmaking, helpful articles on cooking, crocheting, the care of the 
hair and skin, health and beauty hints, ete., and in 


——— 


addition to these useful features there is a wealth <e Quen 
of miscellaneous matter, excellent fiction, ete. Hy 
McCall’s Magazine costs but 50 cents a year 
Every number is worth that sum to 
the home-loving housewife, as it 
is full of authentic information a 
on all home and personal topics. i a 


Send your subscription today 
and we will, in addition to send- 
ing you McCall’s Magazine fora 
year, present you with the pattern 
illustrated in this advertisement 
—or any other pattern you find 
in the first number of the mag- 
azine which reaches you. 


More Than a Million f 











Circulation Every Month | 
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=— —It’s Free 


A handsomely-illustrated 
book, full of information of | 





the greatest value to in- 
tending piano-purchasers. 
Points out the pitfalls that 
await the inexpert piano- 
buyer and tells how to 
avoid them. Interesting, 
unbiased, expert advice. 

| The book treats also 





a 
———_— 


of the 


GABLER 
PIANO 


It shows just why the 

Gabler is entitled to the 

earnest consideration of 

prospective piano- 

uyers; gives detailed 
reasons for its prestige 
among music lovers for 
over half a century, and 
explains its fame as ¢he only 
really artistic piano selling 
| ata moderate price, 


If you are contemplating the pur- 
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| piano toex- Ereest 
change for a abler 
new,send for & Bro. 
this book Est. 1854 
to-day. 705 
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the way. Whitlock 












































A Bestyette Storm Cape | 


will save your child many a day’s 
illness. It makes ial wine a 
pleasure in the stormiest weather. 
No coughs or colds, due to sitting 
in wet clothing all day. The 
Bestyette Storm Cape is 
made in shoe top length of splen- 
did silky, waterproof material and 
has a large hood. 

The pay of this Bestyette 

8 


BA... Child’s Cape has created a deman 
Py 2 foraBestyette CapeforWomen. 


Madein several attractivestyles, some 
with hood. Ail popular plain colors 
and smart stripes. 





The Bestyette label appears on all 
genuine Bestyette garments, and is 
your guarantee of good waterproof 
material, good tailoring and long wear. 


Women’s Cape {As illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (As illustrated) 3.75 


b i ta 
Women’s Cape Ye Geis) 5.00 
Ask your dealer for the Bestyette 
Cape. If he cannot supply you — en- 
oe ine to the nearest distributor 
— below — mentioning size and 
color 


New York Mackintosh Co. 
New York City 


Sanders Duck & Rubber Co., St. Louis 
Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis 
| Duck Brand Co., Chicago 


Too Nice to be Without 
“FURNITURE” 


The only magazine of its kind in the World. 
Tells how to distinguish furniture of character 




















from the common and unworthy kind, illustrates | 
the best modern interpretations of the old masters. | 


“FURNITURE?” is not a technical magazine. It is 
written for the users of good furnishings, profusely 
illustrated with the latest designs, 
contains valuable and interesting 
) information on a subject each 
iw, 'over of the correct and beautiful 
in the home will revel in. 
‘eee, Published quarterly at $1.00 
ray... the year. Send 35c for sample 
g copy which will be credited on 
yearly subscription if you wish. 


| Grand Rapids Furniture Record Co. 

o PUBLISHERS, 

60 pages 9” x 13”. Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Catalog of Art Needlework 
Materials — Stamped Linens, Cambric, Pat- 

terns, Braids, Laces, Cut Stencils, Perforated 

Patterns, etc. Write for complete catalog today. 

Home Needlework Company, Dept. A, Chicago 
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‘GOOD MANNERS AND | 


GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Entertaining Men in a Husband’s Absence 


Is it considered good form for a woman to 
entertain her man friends in the absence of her 
husband ? Mrs. A. L. 

It is in much better taste for a woman to give 
any entertainment to which she invites men as 
well as women when her husband can be present. 
Of course, there are exceptions to every rule, 
and in cases where the husband has to be away 
for long periods it is quite proper for his wife 
occasionally to invite her friends to dine, etc. 
It goes without saying that a woman should 
not ask her man friends alone in her husband’s 
absence. 


When to Send Out Wedding Announcements 


When should wedding announcements be sent 
out? BRIDE. 

They should be mailed or left by hand either 
on the day of the wedding or on the day follow- 
ing. 


Order in Which to Enter the Dining-Room 


When giving a dinner what order should be 
observed by the guests in entering the dining- 
room? INQUIRER. 

In our country, where ‘‘all are born equal,” 
we do not have to observe orders of precedence 
as is necessary in England and on the Continent. 
The only rule that should always be followed is 
that the host enters first, with the guest who is 
to sit on his right, and the hostess last, with 
her escort. 


“Must Ask Mother” 


Would I be considered a ‘‘ prude” if I told a 
man I should have to ask my mother’s permis- 
sion before accepting his invitation? 

SEVENTEEN. 

No man, if he be of the right type, would 
think any less of you for not wishing to do a 
thing that might be objectionable in your 
mother’s eyes, although, owing to your own 
ignorance of propriety, it might not appear so 
to you. The fact, too, that should you have to 
decline the invitation you do so because of your 
mother’s disapproval rather than of your own, 
makes it a little easier for you, for it prevents 
any suggestion of criticism of him on your part 
for having given the invitation. It shows 
merely that your mother’s ideas of what her 
daughter should do must govern your conduct. 


The Married Woman’s Siznature 


Please tell me how a married woman should 
sign her name. G. 

She should sign her own name with no prefix, 
except when writing to tradesmen or in the hotel 
register. She then signs her husband’s name 
with the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.” 


To Introduce a Man and a Girl 


Should a man be introduced to a girl or vice 
versa? EMILY. 

The man should be presented to the woman, 
thus suggesting that the wish to become 
acquainted is on his part rather than on hers. 
Of course in the case where a young girl is 
invited to meet a great celebrity, or some very 
much older man, she should be introduced 
to him. 


How to Meet Little Familiarities 


I have a friend of whom I am very fond, who 
insists on little familiarities that I do not quite 
approve of, but hesitate to resent for fear of 
hurting his feelings, or of forfeiting his friend- 
ship. Am I right or wrong? ALICE. 

It is often difficult for a girl to realize that she 
runs more risk of forfeiting a man’s friendship by 
allowing him to be too familiar than by resenting 
it. A man cares really far more for ie girl who 
wins his respect, as well as his liking, than for 
one who overlooks little acts of familiarity, etc., 
which, nine times out of ten, he has attempted 
for the purpose of discovering whether they 
would be resented or not. You may be quite 
sure that this man knows as well as you do that 
he is overstepping the line of propriety, and in 
his heart probably thinks less of you for allow- 
ing it. Your rebuke need not wound if spoken 
in a kindly way, without excessive irritation, 
although the reproof must be firm in order that 
you may be well understood. 


Relieving a Man of His Hat and Coat 


When a man is calling on me should I relieve 
him of his hat and coat? Mary P. 

In almost all houses there is some provision 
made near the front door for hats, coats, um- 
brellas, etc. A man should leave such things 
there on entering the house. If he does not do 
so it is sufficient for you to tell him where they 
may be left. 


The Bride’s Bouquet 


| Kindly tell me if it is customary for a bride 


always to carry a bouquet. ELsIeE J. 
When a bride is married in traveling dress she 

does not carry a bouquet, but may wear flowers. 

She may also carry a prayer-book if she wishes. 


Rising at the Departure of Another Caller 


When I am calling, and another caller rises 
to leave, should I remain seated, or rise with my 
hostess? SWEET SIXTEEN. 

If you are calling on a woman much older 
than you it is more courteous for you t& rise 

| when she does, but usually it is sufficient merely 
to smile and bow slightly while keeping your 
| seat as your fellow-guest takes her leave. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 


The Comfort of the 
Telephone 








The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and 
| social world. 


The comfort it affords the women 
in the homes of America cannot be 
measured. 


Do you measure it in considering 
the value of your Bell telephone ? 

The mother of children can find 
out where they are at any particular 
hour of the day —and how they are — 
even though their visits carry them to 
the country village or the city hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

The husband on a trip talks from 
his hotel room to his wife at home. 

There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together 
at a moment’s notice, wherever you 
may be. 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because tt is everywhere — because at 
sight you feel a familiar acquaintance 
with a Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell sta- 
tions. You cannot use them all, but 
from time to time you have a real 
vital need for one. Which one you 
cannot foretell. 

There are six billion calls over the 
telephones of the Bell System every 
year. 

Many of these are comforting calls 
from afar, calls whose actual money 
value can no more be reckoned than 
the value of the happiness which one 
man has and another man cannot buy. 

The very existence of the Bell tele- 


phone service has its value to you, even 
at moments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business menintheworld. If youhavea telephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 





| kr . . . . . 
| The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one 
system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


| Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 

















piano or the heaviest piece of furniture you have. 
A child will then be able to push it about with perfect 
ease. No tugging and straining—no shrieking and grinding of 
metal as with ordinary castors. Just a smooth, velvety mo- 
tion — and not a scratch left on the most highly polished floor. 


Try Diamond Velvet Castors 
wg At Our Expense 


Send 75 cents for a sample set and give your dealer’s name. If they 
are not the best castors you ever saw, worth many times their 
price, any dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
Our booklet, ‘‘ The Problem Solved,” tells you about 
this marvelous combination of material and construction 
which makes Diamond Velvet Castors the best in the 
world — the oly satisfactory castors for your furni- 
ture. Write today and havethem before housecleaning 
or moving time —they save work and expense. Made 

in all.sizes for any piece of furniture. When buying 
new furniture be sure to see that it is equipped 
with Diamond Velvet Castors. For sale by Furni- 


C) vine a trial set of Diamond Velvet Castors for your 
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Is Made of ture and Hardware Dealers and Department Stores. 
Compressed DIAMOND STEEL TRUCK CO. 


Raw Cotton 111 Mill Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














Notable Examples of Inexpensive 
_ Decoration and Furnishing 


I have had reproduced in natural 
colors a collection of really beauti- 
ful and correct effects. Living 
rooms—dining rooms—bed 
rooms—halls—with full de- 
scription and cost of the deco- 
rating and furnishing. 

I will give the Portfolio and 
a copy of the current 
issue gratis with each 
5 months trial sub- 
scription ($1.00) 
to ‘*The House 
Beautiful.’’ 
Just enclose a 
dollar bill with 
your name and 

| address, and say— 
**Portfolio, current 
copy and five succeed- 

| ing issues of ‘ The House Beautiful.’’’ 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
_| SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


| Founded in 1880. Connected with Cook County 
and Chicago Lying-in Hospital. Offers to young 
women a three years’ course of unexcelled, practical 
and theoretical training in Cook County Hospital, 
of 1,300 beds, including large children’s and con- 

- tagious departments. 
Special obstetricsin Lying- 
in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. 
Practical course in Dietet- 
ics. Physical Culture and 
massage. Monthly pay- 
ment to nurses during 
entirecourse. Salaries paid 
to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. 
312 Honore St., Chicago 
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Address: 
| Herbert S. Stone, Pubr., 250 Michigan Ave., Chicag® 








Nurses’ Home 
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“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLCGATE’S 


¥ 
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[DENTALYCREAM 





“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 


because there is not a particle of 
sugar in it. 
Your children will delight in its fla- 
vor and use it freely, while their teeth 
will soon prove its wonderful eff- 
ciency as a cleanser and preservative. 
COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious— Antiseptic 


42 in. of cream in Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps 





COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H 55 John Street, New York 





___ With the Improved 
_ Dr. Denton 
_ Sleeping | 
_Garments 


and get unbroken sleep for 
yourself. 

The Dr. Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and hands. 
Feet are part of the Gar- 
ment. Hands are covered 
by cuffs that turn down 
and close with draw-string. 
Made from our Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool 
Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. 
The knit fabric carries off 
= perspiration and maintains 
"PN-1.@8 even warmth if bed covers 

ee are thrown off. Prevent 
colds which | often lead to pneumonia or other 
dangerous ailments. Made in eleven Sizes for 
children up to ten years old. Prices, 50c. to 
$1.10, according to size and style. 
SOFT AND DURABLE. DO NOT SHRINE. 

Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen's 
practical ideas on ‘Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. 
Our trade mark, shown above, is attached to each garment. 
lf you cannot get them of your dealer, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
202 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


































We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
ical It is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
‘oor sleeping—with the face, only, coming in 
ontact with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying 
as comlorts of a warm room, protected from 
‘Tatts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 

. 
; Walsh Window Tent 
a 


Ss an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or 
's to mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
ed fo any window. Write today for free 
‘t, “ What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full 
uars of our 30-day free trial offer. 
Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 





Cabinet Mfg. Co., 329 Maine St., Quincy, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 























CENTS 13 WEEKS = 2D) $1 A Yram 
Iilustrated Magazine for Td Fe - 
BUSY WOMEN and the 
enaners home. Every week from EVERY WEEK 
ation’s Capital; Bright, En- Qala 2 NS NSB a ee ata 

els condensed : ¢ i —the paperyou’lenjoy. Cream ofthenews ; nov- 
children; ; odd sketches from other lands; home diversions for 

] ; Many unique features of rare interest. Takes place of $3to $4 


Papers. Send 25¢. now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 












GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Proper Way to Announce an Engagement 


What is the proper way to announce an 
engagement? BETROTHED. 

The most popular way at present, and the 
simplest, of announcing their engagement is 
for the young couple to write short notes—he to 
his friends and she to hers, acquainting them 
with the fact. If a more elaborate manner of 
announcing the engagement is desired the 
parents, or some near relative, of the future 
bride may give a dinner or some other enter- 
tainment in her honor. Any number of ways 
may be chosen to make the announcement to 
those present—one is for the host to rise and 
propose the health of the young couple. 


Who Furnishes Linen? 


Is it customary for the bride to furnish all 
the linen for the home ? Anxious INQUIRER. 

If, at the time of the wedding, the bride 
knows what linen will be needed in her new 
home, she usually gets as many towels, sheets, 
etc., as she thinks necessary, and frequently 
marks them with her maiden initials. In many 
cases, however, a bride does not expect to have 
her own home immediately. She then very often 
waits until later, when she knows better what 
the requirements will be. 


Resting the Elbows on the Table 


Is it ever in good taste for a young girl to 

rest her elbows on the table during a meal? 
POLLY. 

The fact that this ‘tis done” does not make it 
any the less a breach of good manners. One has 
only to imagine all at table sitting in this 
attitude to realize how badly it looks, and to 
recognize this as a habit to be broken as soon 
as formed. 


Returning Calls After a Recent Death 

My brother has died recently: am I expected 
to return the calls made upon me? EF. Bs. 

As you are in mourning your visiting-card, 
mailed to one who has called upon you, is the 
proper substitute for a personal call, for under 
these circumstances one is freed from many 
social obligations. 


When the Guest of Honor Should Leave 

When a dinner is being given in my honor 
should I be the first or the last to leave? 

ANXIOUS. 

You should be the first to arrive at the house 
of your hostess and also the first to leave it. 
The idea being that as these guests have been 
invited to meet you you should show them the 
courtesy of being present on their arrival. The 
guests, on their part, should express their 
pleasure at having met you by remaining as 
long as you do. 


A Girl and Two Men Walking Together 


When a girl and two men, or a man and two 
girls, are walking together, what would be good 
taste in regard to their relative positions? 

(QQUESTIONER. 

In the first instance the girl should walk 
between the two men—the most protected 
position of the three. In the second case the 
man should walk nearest to the curb, the two 
girls together next to him. It is in very bad 
taste for the man to take the middle place. 


To Acknowledge a Wedding Announcement 


What recognition should be made of a wed- 
ding announcement? M. P. 

No acknowledgment in writing is necessary, 
but a call should be made on the young couple 
on their return from their wedding trip. Cards 
also are frequently mailed both to them and to 
the bride’s parents as a recognition of the receipt 
of the announcement. 


A Doctor's Title on His Wedding Cards 

When the bridegroom is a physician is it 
proper in the wording of the wedding invitation 
to give him his title of Dr.? UNCERTAIN. 

In America it is thought proper always to 
address and speak of a physician as ‘‘ Dr. ——,” 
in spite of the fact that our English cousins 
disagree in this opinion. There a doctor is 
called ‘*Mr. ’ ignoring his degree. 


Askin Youn2 Men to Call 
Is it proper for me to ask young men to call 
upon me, or should they ask to call? 
DEBUTANTE. 
It used always to be the fashion for a man to 
ask permission to call on a girl; but modern 
custom has decreed that, in order to avoid the 
acquaintance of men she does not care to know, 
but who may wish to know her, the girl should 
be accorded the privilege of giving the invitation. 
Acknowledzment of Weddinz Presents 
When wedding presents are received from 
friends of the bridegroom whom the bride has 
never met, how and by whom should they be 
acknowledged ? i Fe APF 
When possible, wedding presents should be 
acknowledged before the wedding. An informal, 
friendly note, written in the first person, should 
be sent by the bride-to-be to the friends of her 
fiancé (as well as to her own), even though she 
may not have met them. 


NOTE—This department will be continued during 1910. 
Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, pro- 
vided a stamped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address all letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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MONG women of taste 
1835 R. Wallace Silver 
Plate has always received 
first preference. Its ex- 
quisite designs—its splendid 
workmanship— its “‘Sterling 
Silver” appearance — its 











‘‘wear-resisting’’ qualities— 
and that little added touch of 
the exclusive—are the differences 
which distinguish it unmistakably 
from all other plated wale. 


The new Blossom Pattern is an 
entirely fresh idea, delicate in de- 
¢ superb in execution, finished 


French Gray with polished 
ield. It is the pattern of the 


A. 


An Unrestricted Guarantee, that 
Protects You Absolutely. 


WE GUARANTEE that 1835 R. 
WALLACE, Silver Plate that resists 
wear, will give absolute satisfaction, and 
we agree to stand behind and replace 
every piece of goods bearing the 1835 
R. WALLACE trade-mark that does not 
give satisfactory service in any household. 


An additional sec- 
tional plate with no 
increase in price. 


The little cut shows 
our new sectional 
plating, which is 
applied to all pieces 
most frequently 
used—a three-fold 
increase of wear- 
resistance with no 


increase in price. 
Ask Your Dealer 


Send*a postal for a new edition 
of “How to Set the Table.” 
It’s free to anyone interested 
in making the home attractive. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


Wallingford Box 14 Conn. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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— It’s Free 
| A handsomely-illustrated 
book, full of information of 
the greatest value to in- 
tending piano-purchasers. 
Points out the pitfalls that 
await the inexpert piano- 
buyer and tells how to 
avoid them, Interesting, 
unbiased, expertadvice. 
The book treats also | 
of the 


GABLER 
PIANO 


It shows just why the 
Gabler is entitled to the 
earnest consideration of 
rospecti ve piano- 
uyers; gives detailed 
reasons for its prestige 
among music lovers for 
over half a century, and 
explains its fame as Zhe only 
really artistic piano selling 
ata moderate price. 
If you are contemplating the pur- 
chase of a Piano— 
if youhavean old 


piano toex- 
change for a 
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A Bestyette Storm Cape | 


will save your child many a day's 

illness. It makes school going a 

pleasure in the stormiest weather. 

No coughs or colds, due to sitting 

in wet clothing all day. The 

Bestyette Storm Cape is 

made in shoe top length of . jer 

did silky, waterproof material aid 

has a _ hood. 

f popularity of this Bestyette 
Bin Pa hag ape has created a demand 
ms! ‘ foraBestyette Cape forWomen. 
adein several “pace Mae mp some 


with hood. A\ll popular plain colors 
and smart stripes. 





The Besty ette label appears on all 


genuine Bestyette garments, and is 
your guarantee of waterproof 
material, good tailoring and long wear. 


Women S Cape (As illustrated) $6.00 
Child’s Cape (As illustrated) 3.75 
Women’s Cape (V'i22 G2°3:.) 5.00 

Ask your dealer for the Bestyette 
Sane. If he ge supply you — en- 


ice to the nearest distributor 


pe anew — mentioning size and 


color desir 
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GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Entertaining Men in a Husband’s Absence 


Is it considered good form for a woman to 
entertain her man friends im the absence of her 
husband? Mrs. A. L. 

It is in much better taste for a woman to give 
any entertainment to which she invites men as 
well as women when her husband can be present. 
Of course, there are exceptions to every rule, 
and in cases where the husband has to be away 
for long periods it is quite proper for his wife 
occasionally to invite hee friends to dine, etc. 
It goes without saying that a woman should 
not ask her man friends alone in her husband’s 
absence. 


When to Send Out Wedding Announcements 


When should wedding announcements be sent 
out? BRIDE. 

They should be mailed or left by hand either 
on the day of the wedding or on the day follow- 
ing. 


Order in Which to Enter the Dining-Room 


When giving a dinner what order should be 
observed by the guests in entering the dining- 
room? INQUIRER. 

In our country, where ‘‘all are born equal,” 
we do not have to observe orders of precedence 
as is necessary in England and on the Continent. 
The only rule that should always be followed is 
that the host enters first, with the guest who is 
to sit on his right, and the hostess last, with 
her escort. 


““Must Ask Mother” 


Would I be considered a ‘‘ prude” if I told a 
man IJ should have to ask my mother’s permis- 
sion before accepting his invitation? 

SEVENTEEN. 

No man, if he be of the right type, would 
think any less of you for not wishing to do a 
thing that might be objectionable in your 
mother’s eyes, although, owing to your own 
ignorance of proprie ty, it might not appear so 
to you. The fact, too, that should you have to 
decline the invitation you do so because of your 
mother’s disapproval rather than of your own, 
makes it a little easier for you, for it preve nts 
any suggestion of criticism of him on your part 
for having given the invitation. It shows 
merely that your mother’s ideas of what her 
daughter should do must govern your conduct. 


The Married Woman’s Signature 


Please tell me how a married woman should 
sign her name. L. HG: 


She should sign her own name with no prefix, 
except when writing to tradesmen or in the hotel 
register. She then signs her husband’s name 
with the prefix ‘‘ Mrs.’ 


To Introduce a Man and a Girl 


Should a man be introduced to a girl or vice 
versa? EMILy. 

The man should be presented to the woman, 
thus suggesting that the wish to become 
acquainted is on his part rather than on hers, 
Of course in the case where a young girl is 
invited to meet a great celebrity, or some very 
much older man, she should be introduced 
to him. 


How to Meet Little Familiarities 


I have a friend of whom I am very fond, who 
insists on little familiarities that I do not quite 
approve of, but hesitate to resent for fear of 
hurting his feelings, or of forfeiting his friend- 
ship. Am I right or wrong? ALICE. 


It is often difficult for a girl to re alize that she 
runs more risk of forfeiting a man’s friendship by 
allowing him to be too familiar than = resenting 
it. A man cares really far more for the girl who 
wins his respect, as well as his liking, than for 
one who overlooks little acts of familiarity, etc., 
which, nine times out of ten, he has attempted 
for the purpose of discovering whether they 
would be resented or not. You may be quite 
sure that this man knows as well as you do that 
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The Bell System has become the 
nervous system of the business and 


| social world. 


The comfort it affords the women 
in the homes of America cannot be 


| measured. 


Do you measure it in considering 


| the value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find 
out where they are at any particular 
hour of the day — and how they are — 
even though their visits carry them to 
the country village or the city hun- 
dreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from 
his hotel room to his wife at home. 





There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together 


| at a moment’s notice, wherever you 
| may be. 


The Comfort of the 
Telephone 





The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere — because at 
sight you feel a familiar acquaintance 
with a Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell sta- 
tions. You cannot use them all, but 
from time to time you have a real 
vital need for one. Which one you 
cannot foretell. 

There are six billion calls over the 
telephones of the Bell System every 
year. 

Many of these are comforting calls 
from afar, calls whose actual money 
value can no more be reckoned than 
the value of the happiness which one 
man has and another man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell tele- 
phone service has its value to you, even 
at moments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men inthe world. If youhavea telephone, 





avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one 


system, 


universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
| And Associated Companies 


| Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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piano or the heaviest piece of furniture you have. 
A child will then be able to push it about with perfect 
No tugging and straining—no shrieking and grinding of 
metal as with ordinary castors. 


C) Pine a trial set of Diamond Velvet Castors for your 


Just a smooth, velvety mo- 


tion — and not a scratch left on the most highly polished “floor. : 
Try Diamond Velvet Castors | 
At Our Expense 


Send 75 cents for a sample set and give your dealer’s name. 
are not the best castors you ever saw, worth many times their 
price, any 
Our booklet, ‘‘ The 
this marvelous combination of material and construction 
which makes Diamond Velvet Castors the best in the 


If they 


dealer is authorized to refund your money. 
Problem Solved,” tells you about 
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he is overstepping the line of propriety, and in 
his heart probably thinks less of you for allow- 
ing it. Your rebuke need not wound if spoken 
in a kindly way, without excessive irritation, 
although the reproof must be firm in order thz at 
you may be well understood. 


world — the only satisfactory castors for your furni- 
ture. Write today and havethem before housecleaning 
or moving time — they savework and expense. Made 
in all sizes for any piece of furniture. When buying 
new furniture be sure to see that it is equipped 
with Diamond Velvet Castors. For sale by Furni- 
ture and Hardware Dealers and Department Stores. 


DIAMOND STEEL TRUCK CO. 


111 Mill Street GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 













New York Mackintosh Co. 
New York City 

Sanders Duck & aoe Co., St. Louis 

Plant Rubber Co., Minneapolis 

| Duck Brand Ce., Chicago 


Too Nice to be Without 
“FURNITURE” 


The only magazine of its kind in the World. 
Tells how to distinguish furniture of character | 
from the common and unworthy kind, illustrates 
the best modern interpretations of the old maste rs. | 

“FURNITURE?” is not a technical magazine. It is 
written for the users of good furnishings, profusely 








This 
Roller 

Is Made of 
Compressed 
Vulcanized 
Raw Cotton 














When a man is calling on me should I relieve 
Mary P. 

In almost all houses there is some provision 
made near the front door for hats, coats, um- 
brellas, etc. A man should leave such things 
there on entering the house. If he does not do 
so it is sufficient for you to tell him where they 
may be left. 





him of his hat and coat? 





ane 





| 
Relieving a Man of His Hat and Coat 
| 








Notable Examples of Inexpensive 


The ILLINOIS TRAINING 
Decoration and Furnishing 


illustrated with the latest designs, 
contains valuable and interesting 
» information on a subject each 
lover of the correct and beautiful 
in the home will revel in. 
Published quarterly at $1.00 
the year. Send 35c for sample 
copy which will be credited on 


The Bride’s Bouquet 
Kindly tell me if it is customary for a bride 
always to carry a bouquet. ELsiE J. 
When a bride is married in traveling dress she 
does not carry a bouquet, but may wear flowers. 
She may also carry a prayer-book if she wishes, 


Founded in 1880, Connected with Cook County 
and Chicago L ying; in Hospital. Offers to young 
women a three ye: irs’ course of unexcelled, practical 
and theoretical training in Cook County Hospita al, 
of 1,300 beds, including large children’s and con- 
tagious dep: artments. 
Special obstetricsin Lying- 





SCHOOL FOR NURSES | 


I have had reproduced in natural 
colors a collection of really beauti- 
ful and correct effects. Living 
rooms—dining rooms—bed 
rooms—halls—with full de- 
scription and cost of the deco- 
rating and furnishing. 

I will give the Portfolio and 











in Hospital. Private duty 
in private institutions. 
Practical course in Dietet- 
ics. Physical Culture and 
massage. Monthly pay- 
ment to nurses during 
entirecourse. Salaries paid 
to graduate nurses. Six 
scholarships. Commodious 
Nurses’ Home. Address 


Miss Helen S. Hay, Supt. 
312 Honore St., Chicago 











| a copy of the current 
issue gratis with each 
5 months trial sub- 
scription ($1.00) 
to ‘‘The House 
Beautiful.”’ 
Just enclose a 
dollar bill with 
your name and 
address, and say— 
**Portfolio, current 
copy and five succeed- 
ing issues of ‘ The House Beautiful.’’’ 


yearly subscription if you wish. 


S Grand Rapids Furniture Record Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 

Dept. A, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Catalog of Art Needlework 
Materials —— Stamped Linens, Cambric, Pat- 


terns, Braids, Laces, Cut Stencils, Perforated 
Patterns, etc. Write for complete catalog today. 


Home Needlework Company,Dept. A, Chicago 


Rising at the Departure of Another Caller 


When I am calling, and another caller rises | 
to leave, should I remain seated, or rise with my 
hostess? SWEET SIXTEEN. 

If you are calling on a woman much older 
than you it is more courteous for you t& rise 
when she does, but usually it is sufficient merely 
to smile and bow slightly while keeping your 
seat as your fellow-guest takes her leave, 





= ee | 
60 pages 9’ x 13”. 





we dane 
| Herbert S. Stone, Pubr., 250 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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“Just Like Candy” 


children say of 


COLGATES 


RIBBON 


DENTALYCREAM 
“Not Like Candy” 


mothers say 











because there is not a particle of 


sugar in it. 

Your children will delight in its fla- 

vor and use it freely, while their teeth 

will soon prove its wonderful eff- 

ciency as a cleanser and preservative. 
COMES OUT A RIBBON 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


Delicious— Antiseptic 


42 in. of cream in Trial Tube 
Sent for 4 cents in stamps 





COLGATE & CO. 
55 John Street, New York 


Dept. H 





| ‘Sleeping 
Garments 







and get unbroken 
yourself, 

The Dr. Denton Garments 
cover body, feet and hands. 
Feet are part of the Gar- 
ment. Hands are covered 
by cuffs that turn down 
ind close with draw-string. 
Made from our Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool 
Fabric, specially devised to 
give most healthful sleep. 
f The knit fabric carries off 
f perspiration and maintains 
H even warmth if bed covers 

. _ are thrown off. Prevent 
colds which often lead to pneumonia or other 
dangerous ailments. Made in eleven Sizes for 
children up to ten years old. Prices, 50c. to 
$1.10, according to size and style. 

SOFT AND DURABLE. DO NOT SHRINE. 

Write for booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s 
Practical ideas on ‘* Healthful Sleep for Children.’’ Be 
sure you get the genuine Dr. Denton Garments. 
Our trade mark, shown above, is attached to each garment. 
lf you cannot get them of your dealer, write us and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
202 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 


sleep for 





















We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
cal It is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
coor sieeping—with the face, only, coming in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air—enjoying 


the comforts of a warm room, protected from 


Graits, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Hfas an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or 
screws to mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
adjusted to any window. Write today for free 
book et, “What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full 
particulars of our 80-day free trial offer. 

Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 


Cabinet Mfg. Co., 329 Maine St., Quincy, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Superior Cabinets for Turkish and Vapor Baths 

















CENTS 13 WEEKS 
Illustrated Magazine for 
BUSY WOMEN and the 


a ~ , home. Every week from EVERY WEEK 
pou Nation s Capital; Bright, En- Gaia CNet NSE ae ase a 
erta 





tf Able $1 A YEAR 


els ¢ ining, Truthful—the paper you'llenjoy. Cream ofthe news ; nov- 
ok rae ensed ; odd sketches from other lands; home diversions for 
~ Gren | many unique features of rare interest. Takes place of $3to $4 
papers. Send 25¢e. now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 
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GOOD MANNERS AND 
GOOD FORM 


By Florence Burton Kingsland 





Proper Way to Announce an Engagement 


What is the proper way to announce an 
engagement? BETROTHED. 


The most popular way at present, and the 
simplest, of announcing their engagement is 
for the young couple to write short notes—he to 
his friends and she to hers, acquainting them 
with the fact. If a more elaborate manner of 
announcing the engagement is desired the 
parents, or some near relative, of the future 
bride may give a dinner or some other enter- 
tainment in her honor. Any number of ways 
may be chosen to make the announcement to 
those present—one is for the host to rise and 
propose the health of the young couple. 


Who Furnishes Linen? 


Is it customary for the bride to furnish all 
the linen for the home ? ANxrious INQUIRER. 

If, at the time of the wedding, the bride 
knows what linen will be needed in her new 
home, she usually gets as many towels, sheets, 
etc., as she thinks necessary, and frequently 
marks them with her maiden initials. In many 
cases, however, a bride does not expect to have 
her own home immediately. She then very often 
waits until later, when she knows better what 
the requirements will be. 


Resting the Elbows on the Table 


Is it ever in good taste for a young girl to 

rest her elbows on the table during a meal? 
POLLEY: 

The fact that this ‘‘is done” does not make it 
any the less a breach of good manners. One has 
only to imagine all at table sitting in this 
attitude to realize how badly it looks, and to 
recognize this as a habit to be broken as soon 
as formed. 


Returning Calls After a Recent Death 

My brother has died recently: am I expected 
to return the calls made upon me? Pr. Bo. 

As you are in mourning your visiting-card, 
mailed to one who has called upon you, is the 
proper substitute for a personal call, for under 
these circumstances one is freed from many 
social obligations. 


When the Guest of Honor Should Leave 

When a dinner is being given in my honor 
should I be the first or the last to leave? 

ANXIOUS. 

You should be the first to arrive at the house 
of your hostess and also the first to leave it. 
The idea being that as these guests have been 
invited to meet you you should show them the 
courtesy of being present on their arrival. The 
guests, on their part, should express their 
pleasure at having met you by remaining as 
long as you do. 


A Girl and Two Men Walkin2 Together 


When a girl and two men, or a man and two 
girls, are walking together, what would be good 
taste in regard to their relative positions? 

QUESTIONER. 

In the first instance the girl should walk 
between the two men—the most protected 
position of the three. In the second case the 
man should walk nearest to the curb, the two 
girls together next to him. It is in very bad 
taste for the man to take the middle place. 


To Acknowledge a Weddin2z Announcement 

What recognition should be made of a wed- 
ding announcement? > 

No acknowledgment in writing is necessary, 
but a call should be made on the young couple 
on their return from their wedding trip. Cards 
also are frequently mailed both to them and to 
the bride’s parents as a recognition of the receipt 
of the announcement. 


A Doctor’s Title on His Wedding Cards 

When the bridegroom is a physician is it 
proper in the wording of the wedding invitation 
to give him his title of Dr.? UNCERTAIN, 

In America it is thought proper always to 
address and speak of a physician as ‘‘ Dr. ——,” 
in spite of the fact that our English cousins 
disagree in this opinion. There a doctor is 
called ‘‘Mr. > ignoring his degree. 


Askin2 Youn Men to Call 
Is it proper for me to ask young men to call 
upon me, or should they ask to call? 
DEBUTANTE, 
It used always to be the fashion for a man to 
ask permission to call on a girl; but modern 
custom has decreed that, in order to avoid the 
acquaintance of men she does not care to know, 
but who may wish to know her, the girl should 
be accorded the privilege of giving the invitation. 
Acknowledgment of Wedding Presents 
When wedding presents are received from 
friends of the bridegroom whom the bride has 
never met, how and by whom should they be 
acknowledged ? |e oe SF 
When possible, wedding presents should be 
acknowledged before the wedding. An informal, 
friendly note, written in the first person, should 
be sent by the bride-to-be to the friends of her 
fiancé (as well as to her own), even though she 
may not have met them. 


NOTE—This department will be continued during 1910. 
Miss Kingsland will answer any inquiries by mail, pro- 
vided a stamped, self-addressed envelope is inclosed. 
Address ali letters to Miss Florence Burton Kingsland, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Silver plate that 
Resists wear 

















“JMONG women of taste 
1835 R. Wallace Silver 
Plate has always received 
first preference. Its ex- 
quisite designs—its splendid 
workmanship— its “Sterling 
Silver” appearance — its 








‘‘wear-resisting” qualities— 


and that little added touch of 


‘the exclusive—are the differences 


which distinguish it unmistakably 
from all other plated ware. 


The new Blossom Pattern is an 
entirely fresh idea, delicate in de- 
ion, superb in execution, finished 
French Gray with polished 
ield. It is the pattern of the 
ar. 


An Unrestricted Guarantee, that 
Protects You Absolutely. 


WE GUARANTEE that 1835 R. 
WALLACE, Silver Plate that resists 
wear, will give absolute satisfaction, and 
we agree to stand behind and replace 
every piece of goods bearing the 1835 
R. WALLACE trade-mark that does not 
give satisfactory service in any household. 


An additional sec- 
tional plate with no 
increase in price. 


The little cut shows 
our new sectional 
plating, which is 
applied to all pieces 
most frequently 
used—a three-fold 
increase of wear- 
resistance with no 
increase in price. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Send‘a postal for a new edition 
of “How to Set the Table.” 
It’s free to anyone interested 
in making the home attractive. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


Wallingford Box 14 Conn. 
New York Chicago San Francisco London 
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SHOE /or WOMEN 


The critical woman —the 
woman who is ultra-partic- 
ular about every detail of her 
toilet-—demands absolute 
shoe perfection. She realizes 
that nothing can so make or mar 
her appearance as her shoes. 





The particular woman finds in 
the La France Shoe all the qual- 
ities of style, fit and durability 
that she demands. ‘There is a 
La France model for every foot 
and for all occasions. 


Our bright booklet for Fall, 
“Extracts from diary of a 
shoe clerk,’ is interesting read- 
ing for you. Send for it today. 
Williams, Clark & Company 
362 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 


Correspondence solicited from the trade 
wherever la France are not on sale. 
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‘ONLY 30c for this 
Great Pillow Bargain! 


This splendid outfit complete, including onehand- 
some Pillow Top, richly tinted on an extra quality 
of Art Ticking in the beautiful new Wallachian 
design illustrated above; one back for pillow; one 
specially written and illustrated Diagram Lesson, 
showing every stitch numbered, one new Premium 
Art Book, including over 500 new and beautiful 
embroidery designs, and six skeins of 

Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk 
in proper shades to start work on above design. All 
these for only 30c, the regular retail price of the 
silk and the lesson alone. 

This Great Offer is made in order to induce every 
woman to use Richardson’s Grand Prize Silks 
exclusively in all her embroidery work, 

Your name and address only 
Send Now and 30c in stamps or silver 
brings you this magnificent outfit postpaid. 


Don’t Miss This Opportunity. Write Now. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Dept. 1768, 220 Adams St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHICH PRICE DO YOU PAY? 


id This extension 
Dining Table (with 

3 leaves) in Quar- 
tered White Oak, 
costs you at any store 
$388—our Come-packt 
Price $17.75 if you 
put the sections to- 
gether yourself. A 
few minutes work 
without tools saves 
you over half on 








































Over 100 other handsome pieces fe ah TES 


in our new catalog, all GUAR- 
ANTEED. Write to-day for it. Say FURNITURE ~~ 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1116 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
100 ENGRAVED WEDDING $ 75 
Invitations or Announcements Rees 


Each additional hundred $2.25. Express paid. Visit- 








ing cards, At Home and Reception cards of the famous | 


Royal Standard. Samples on request. 
ROYAL ENGRAVING CO., 814 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRETTY GIRL 
QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


229° 


A Cramped Foot is Like a Shoemaker’s Last 

RACHEL. One reason why many American 
girls find walking and tramping so difficult is 
that the feet are not kept in natural working 
condition. In the care of the foot nothing is 
more important than to maintain the freedom of 
motion of the toes. Nature gives to the baby’s 
foot an almost grasping power. On the other 
hand, as has been aptly said, the foot of the adult 
‘*is reduced almost to the condition of a shoe- 
maker’s last.” Badly-fitting shoes account for 
this change. 








Tan is Not Disfizuring 


Esa. Consider a little before trying to 
bleach your skin. A dead-white bleached skin 
cannot compare in beauty with a healthy tanned 
skin. 


Do Not Wash the Hair at Night 


EstHER. It is most unwise to wash the hair 
at night, especially as cool weather approaches. 
The greatest care should be taken to dry the hair 
thoroughly after the shampoo. Choose an hour 
for this work when you do not have to go out- 
doors immediately after the hair is dried. 


Oatmeal Instead of Soap 

Hutca. Since it is necessary in the dusty 
city to bathe the hands and arms frequently, 
use for this purpose water in which you have 
dropped a little powdered oatmeal. 


“The Eye of the Room” 


LEILA. So is the open fire called. You will 
find that although this cheerful ventilator as a 
source of heat is inferior to a stove, nevertheless, 
especially in the chilly days of autumn, it makes 
up for its shortcomings by its attractiveness and 
advantageous ventilation. 


Precautions to be Observed When Traveling 


NANNA. In your journey you should avoid all 
unnecessary fatigue. Shun badly-aired rooms. 
3e sure of the purity of the water you drink. 
Never use a public drinking-cup. If you have 
not one of your own use the palm of your hand. 
Avoid uncooked milk, oysters and clams. 
Remember also that the public towel conceals 
many a microbe. 


Appetite a Good Servant but a Bad Master 

PHOEBE. ‘‘Appetites, like fire and dynamite, 
are good servants, but bad masters.”’ In some 
conditions, such as certain forms of dyspepsia, 
one is always hungry. Naturally, the effort to 
satisfy such craving only increases the disorder. 
Ilowever, as a rule, a girl in good health, with 
active occupation and a spice of good sense, can 
trust to the dictates of her appetite. 


Care of the Feet 


00doo ight 

ErMA. A German medical writer says that 
the prejudice of people against night air is on the 
same plane as dread of the dark in children. In 
speaking of the ventilation of bedrooms he calls 
sleep the ‘‘general feeding-time” for the con- 
sumption of oxygen. 


The Time to Care for the Hair 


H.L.B. When for any reason you are obliged 
to retire from active life for a season seize the 
opportunity for applying the smeary crude oil 
and flattening tonics. Such a pericd, too, is the 
one for airing and sunning the hair. 

The Relation of Weight to Disease 

ALTA. Investigations recently made in regard 
to weight, both overweight and underweight, 
show interesting results. The physician who 
has made this study finds that the mortality 
rate increases with the increase in weight— 
above the normal. But leanness seems far more 
to be dreaded than slight overweight. Lean 
people are six times as likely as plump people to 
contract tuberculosis. Among twenty-five hun- 
dred people who have been studied not one over- 
weight lived to be eighty years old; two under- 
weights, however, lived to the age of ninety. 


Injury From Tizht Belts 


CARRIE. The tight waistband is credited 
with being the cause of various pelvic disturb- 
ances. 


To Apply Crude Petroleum to the Scalp 

Doris. Some one else can always apply the 
oil far better than you can do it yourself, It 
should be rubbed well into the scalp, otherwise 
it will smear the hair and collect the flying dust. 
The oil should be applied to the scalp twenty- 
four hours before the shampoo, when it ought to 
be thoroughly washed out. 


The Value of a Healthy Mouth 


C. B. L. Bacteria flourish in an unhealthy 
mouth, as conditions here are very favorable for 
the growth of the minute invaders. Remember 
that it is not difficult for the enemy to pass from 
the mouth to other parts of the body. 


Thickened Nails 


MELvA. Asarule, disorders of the nails indi- 
cate that the state of nutrition is below par. 
Corrective Gymnastics 

_LorRaINE. Much attention is now being 
given to the correction of deformities in young 
people. And this line of work is in the hands of 
trained specialists. Many a twisted back is very 
much improved or, indeed, restored to its normal 
condition by means of proper exercises persist- 
ently and judiciously practiced. @& @ 
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developed woman. 
support is most required. 
















or harness-like devices. 


REDUSO, Style 770 (As pictured).—A 
corset well adapted for tall, large figures. 
Medium high bust, incurving waist and 
considerable length over hips and abdo- 
men. Made of service giving white 
batiste or coutil—lace and ribbon trim- 
ining. Three pairs hose supporters. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


REDUSO, Style 772—A model for 
short, large figures. Built in all par- 
ticulars like No. 770, except that it 
is slightly lower in the bust and 
under the arms. 

Sizes 19 to 36. Price, $3.00 


NUFORM, Style 478 (As pic- 
tured).—A shapely model, me- 
dium low bust, unboned apron 
extension over abdomen, hips 
and back, assuring perfect com- 
fort to any average figure, great 
skirt length, “straight line” effect 
over hips. Of durable coutil, lace 
trimmed, supporters attached. 

Sizes 18 to 30. Price, $1.00 


My 3s NUFORM, Style 488 — For aver- 
ERR j age and well developed figures. 
ray New “sloping” low bust, with con- 
AY siderable length over hips, back and /@ 
; abdomen, Uniquecoat construction , 
¥ ; over abdomen insuring comfort. 
ye Made of excellent coutil, lace 


trimmed. 
Sizes 19 to 30. 








Price, $2.00 


Numerous additional NUFORM 

models beginning in price at $1.00 

and ranging up to $5.00 per pair. 
The W. B. NUFORM, W. B. REDUSO 
and W. B. ERECT FORM Corsets can 
be obtained at all dealers, where you 
will find variety complete enough 
to insure the precise style suited 
to your figure. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Makers 








The REDUSO is more than ever to be recognized as the 
most advanced and improved construction in corseting the well 
The fleshy figure is supported just where 


The REDUSO Corset achieves the remarkable reduction of 
from one to five inches over hips and abdomen without the 
slightest squeezing or discomfort, and absolutely unaided by straps 


The new W. B. NUFORM Corsets with the ‘‘sloping bust”’ 
and delicately ‘‘incurved waist” give a shapely beauty to all average 
figures. There are many styles, each one adapted toa particular type. 



















































Ma 
Our 


Newest 
and 


Best 


377-379 Broadway New York 
WITHOUT 


OLD HOLES 


The Only Safe Clasp 
For Children’s 
Stockings 


Cushion 
Rubber Button 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


Worn All Over the World 


OF ANY DEALER ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, any Children’s 


Size (give age) 16 cents. Mailed 
on receipt of price. 
Manufactured by 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDED 
RUBBER BUTTON AND 
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The Antoinette 


Made of fine ‘‘Comfy felt,” noiseless belting 
leather soles and low heels. 
ribbon in colors to match. This is perfec- 
tion in a slipper to cover the whole foot. 
Colors 
Black, Red, Brown and Gray 
Send for CATALOGUE No.20,showing many new styles. 
DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
7 114-116 East 13th Street, New York 
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Women’s Only 


$1.75 


Delivered 


Trimmed with 











THE NAME 





STAMPED 





ON THE eez 
LOOP. 


















When buying a 
ready-made skirt 


Tax Your Memory 
with this 
One Important Thought 


GOFF’S 


Gorrs 








Rugs Capes Curtains Blanks 


rom the Mi 
We Pay Freight. 


That you can save money | i 
rugs, carpets, blankets and curtains 
from the mill is a certainty. Y n 
buy the well known REGAL RUGS, 
reversible, a//-wool finish, ny 
patterns, for the remarkably ‘ow 
price of $3.75. Our BRUSSELLO 
ART RUG at $1.85 is the greatest 









rug value known. Just think: 
Fine quality of Lace Curtains, pet 
pair, 45c and up. Write for our 
new illustrated catalogue — No. 12, 
showing latest styles and de gns 
in actual colors, sent free. You ll 
be surprised at the amount of 


money you can save. 


UNITED MILLS MFG. CO. 
2456-2462 Jasper Street. Phila. 











CAgore 


Font Pan, 


BRAD 


IS THE 


Best Made 





Sixth “Cruise of the Arabic” @ 


J 
tothe Mediterranean and Orient | 
Sailing from New York Jan. 20, 1910 f 
All Expenses Included for 73 Days at $400. and Up 
Now Under Direction and Management of the } 
White Star Line, 9 Broadway, New York 
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This is our new marine frieze 
printed ona blended leather ground 
—a new and artistic possibility for 
wall decoration. This is but one of 
the many striking novelties shown in 
our new line now ready for delivery. 








As you express your character— 
yourself—in the clothes you wear, 
so do you imprint yourself on your 
home surroundings. Are you satis- 
fied with such expression as you 
have made? Are you willing to 
be read as you have written? Or 
would you like to express yourself 
stronger and better ? If so “Vogue” 
Papers will lend you valuable as- 
sistance—they are the latest and best 
expression of the decorator’s art. 


ASK YOUR DEALER for our 
new “* Cut-outs’’ with fabrics to match— 
new chambrays and jaspas with panel 
borders—soft, self tones—rich tapestries— 
dainty florals, arts and crafts—odd friezes 
—orientals—tile papers, and the latest 
novelty — Priscilla Weave. Our papers are 
handled only by representative dealers—we 
do not scatter them indiscriminately. 


Send ten cents for our new brochure 
of colored illustrations. 


Allen-Higgins Wall Paper Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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There’s a“Grace Hat’ For You 


Bay Grace Hats” are made by the most progress- 
ive millinery establishment in America. Their 
European Fashion organization enables them to 
reproduce in America the latest Paris, London 
and Berlin styles almost as soon as they have 
appeared there, 

There’s a “Grace Hat” just suited for you. It 
will cost no more than the unknown millinery 
you have been getting. Select a hat from our 
Fall 709 Encyclopaedia of Styles, mailed free on 
receipt of your milliner’s name. Then ask your 
milliner to get the hat you want. You will 
iminediately recognize the superiority of 


The 
TAP 


Every genuine ‘Grace Hat” has the label 
sewed in the crown. The best milliners and 
millinery departments everywhere sell “‘ Grace 
dats.” For the Fall °09 Encyclopaedia of 
Styles address Department 14. 


Liebstadter Millinery Company 
Kansas City, U.S. A. 























Let Us Send You FREE 


Our B00k, ‘Ironing Without Fire,” which 
tells how you can iron in minutes what it 
takes hours to iron by hand. How to save 
hours of hard work on ironing day. How to 
Save nearly all the fuel. Do the ironing better. 
Have vour clothes look whiter and last longer. 


THE DOMESTIC 
IRONING MACHINE 


will enable you to accomplish 
all this and 
more, too. It 
will iron all 
your flat 
pieces in one 
fourththe 
time — pres- 
sure puts on 
a patiah no 
woman has 
the strength 
to equal. It 
won'tscorch, 
stretch or 
strainthe 
goods; that’s 
why clothes 
last three 
timesaslong. 
er yh 1. M. Cass says: ‘*] never dreamed that anything 
Oesics a oo Domestic does—perfectly wonderful.” 
order direct to us. rl he can't supply you, send your 
. oday for Free Book. 


Domestic Mfg. Co., 1278 18th St., Racine, Wis. 
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Ladies, Use the Prepared MilanBleach’3 2" 
pe mer ni a Feathers. This isthe genuine FrenchBleach.  Non- 
The eltnares to your home 2Sc silver. Agents send 25c for sample. 


A 604/W. Sixth 8t., Los Angeles 








PRETTY GIRL 


QUESTIONS 
By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


229 29) 


Clean Hands Necessary for Scalp Massage 


MapcE. A most important point to remem- 
ber in any manipulation of the scalp is the 
necessity of keeping the fingertips and nails 
scrupulously clean. Numerous microbes are 
harbored under the nails. 














A Soothing Cream for Chapped Hands 
J.K.C. Try this if-your hands are chapped: 


Almond oil . . .. 2 ounces 
MpPeEMIACGGh + + 4% s «+ 1 ounce 
Orange-flower water. . . . 2 ounces 


When the Nose is Red 


Mary L. The digestive trouble is sufficient 
to account for the rose tint of your-nose. It will 
be wise for you not only to adopt a simpler diet 
but also to take an inventory of your habits in 
relation to bathing, sleeping, and so on. Every 
detail of your method of living has an important 
bearing on your digestion. 


To Smooth Out the Wrinkles 


JANE B. ‘Inability to withdraw attention 
from unpleasantness”: thus has worry been 
defined. See if you cannot prove the converse 
to be true. Such a course is one of the very 
best ways that you can discover of smoothing 
out wrinkles and of cultivating attractiveness. 


Keep Your Feet Dry 


HELEN. Certain fowls that under ordinary 
circumstances had been immune to the microbes 
of anthrax and cholera were placed for a time 
with their feet in cold water. These diseases 
then attacked the fowls with fatal results. 


An Astringent Mouth-Wash 


MILDRED. This wash may be used twice a 
day for a time: 


Tannic acid 2 drachms 
Rectified spirit 2 drachms 
Glycerin fy ae aa a ee ee 
Rose water sufficient to make 10 ounces 


“ Staying at Home” 

DISSATISFIED. This was the answer given by 
a dainty Japanese girl when asked about her 
occupation. And what more beautiful, soul- 
satisfying occupation can you desire? Instead of 
thinking that your life is filled with trivialities 
be large-minded enough to realize that your field 
is the broadest and that your work requires the 
most subtle handling of any that the world 
offers. 

How Much Sleep is Necessary? 

Donica. Experience seems to show that the 
amount of sleep necessary to keep one in good 
health varies with the individual. Nevertheless, 
a large majority of grown people need from 
seven to eight hours daily, while young people 
require still more. 


Nutritive Value of Food 


Home Giri. In estimating the nutritive 
value of food the degree of digestibility is a far 
more important fact to be considered than cal- 
culations regarding the constituents of fats, 
starches, proteids, and so on. Animal proteids 
and fats are more easily digested than those 
which are derived from vegetables. White bread 
and rice are the most digestible articles of diet 
among the carbohydrates. It must not be for- 
gotten that cooking modifies food often to a 
very great degree. 

Pure Drinking Water 

Betty. Indeed you cannot be sure that the 
drinking water, although clear and sparkling, is 
pure. In collecting water for analysis a clean 
bottle should be used and rinsed out twice with 
the water you wish to have examined. 


For an Oily Skin 


Frances. Use this prescription: 
Elderflower water . 3 ounces 
Cologne water. . % ounce 


14 drachm 


Tincture of benzoin 
P ° . 2¥% grains 


Tannic acid 


Lack of Self-Control,or Nervous Temperament 


EUNICE. It is not unusual to hear a girl who 
has never learned to control her temper say: 
“Well, [cannot help being irritable and ‘cranky,’ 
for I have naturally such a nervous tempera- 
ment.” The nervous temperament, did she but 
know it, is one of her greatest blessings, for the 
individuals with this same temperament are 
those who have accomplished a large part of the 
best work of the world. So donot lay your lack 
of self-control to a temperament for which you 
should be thankful. 


Effect of Exercise on Weizht 

Joan. The effect of exercise on weight is not 
constant but is modified by the condition of the 
body and by the quantity and variety of the 
food eaten. The marked decrease in weight 
that takes place during violent exercise is gener- 
ally quickly counterbalanced by the absorption 
of food and drink. 


For Neck Muscles 

Lina. Bend the head sideways, touching the 
shoulder with the ear if possible, but do not 
move the shoulder, While in this position turn 
the head so that the eyes look upward. Slowly 
raise the head to erect position. Repeat the 
exercise on the opposite side. 


What is Tartar ? 

INQUIRER. ‘Tartar is made up of lime and 
other salts from the food; of mucus and cells 
from the mouth; of microbes. The best method 
of prevention is the cleansing of the mouth and 
teeth directly after food has been eaten. 


NOTE—Doctor Waixer will next year continue to answer 
questions about health of interest to girls, but inquirers 
must give their names and addresses. A correspondent 
wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 
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Gold Filled Handy Pin 





Diamond 


10K Gold knot searf pin 34.00 





Genuine 





10K Gold Sjgnet Scarf Pin 






10K Gold Cross $1.00 


Golda Filled Veil Pin Paddle 25c. 


Sterling Silver Thimble 


10K Gold 
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Emery, Sterling Silver T R Gold Beads 14 inches long $9.00 


Baird-North Co, 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 


The goods above are pictured actual size ; they are listed at our regular catalog prices. 


WE SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY; WE DELIVER FREE; WE REPUND YOUR 
MONEY PROMPTLY IF YOU ARE NOT ENTIRELY SATISFIED. 


You save one-third; Because we manufacture ata low cost; because we do 4 & 
business on a Strictly cash basis and suffer no losses from bad accounts ; because y 4 x 
you are buying “direct from workshop’’. We save and give you the (A 
profits of the jobber and the retailer. 


You save time 4nd much inconvenience, whether you live inthe fF 
country or in the city. by selecting your holiday gifts and other pur- W4 Pe ‘ 
chases fromour FREE 176 pagecatalog. Over 10,000 articles are Qo 






















shown, giving you in your own homea selection greater than is so 
offered by the largest city stores. DF x's : ; a 
a» \ ) @ oY -? 

You take no risk—we prepay postage or express ek OR ES, ro wee ZY \ 
charges—we guarantee safe delivery, honest values, AOS St PO BH PS TPE POs ‘al oe 
and fair treatment. Your money is returned if OR OP CO a ae od 
you are not entirely satisfied with your purchase. Peres Bee PPP CS” OS oe 

aa O° 5c 

Our reliability is fully established— @ eke tS gh gh 
otherwise this publication would not accept our ad- o.. S » eS < 
Vertisement. e have sold reliable goods by mail a eo Sf. av so 
for fourteen years; we have thousands of satisfied it Se - el 4 OS P 
Customers in every state. For twelve years we were in See oO fF" 

ye 


Salem, Mass., the past two years we have been in Prov- 
idence, R. [. Write to our bankers—see what they say : Phenix 
Nat’l Bank; Mechanics Nat’! Bank, of Providence, R. I. 

BAIRD-NORTH CO., 737 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 
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THE YOUNG 


MOTHERS’ GUIDE | 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


The Sick Child 


Influenza or Grip 


SELTETTETERLPEEICRNEE Eg [= eee eee 
grip has been 
See oi considered an in- 
fectious disease 
ever since the little 
micro-organism 
causing it was iso- 
lated and seen un- 
der the microscope. 
Grip may be con- 
tracted by one 
child from another 
or from an adult; 
therefore, when 
there is a case of 
grip in the house 


the children should 


ganseh Kills as a be kept carefully out of the room. In older chil- 




















B dren the symptoms of grip are much the same 
omen as r. 0 tom ©0106) 08 b as in grown people, but infants and young chil- 
Ne 2 oe dren often show different symptoms which make 
do Men. Why isn t this the diagnosis very difficult. The first symptoms | 
‘ may be shown at any time from a few hours to | 
Habit of ON oanie at a week, or even longer after exposure. | 
The disease may begin very abruptly, the * 
the AVE TS slitlotend tate most child appearing very ill all at once; or he may K P 
show signs of lassitude and irritability for several rain ower 
Unwomanly, Unnatural, days before the acute symptoms begin. 
Unhealthy kind of Lab | 
nheait y KING O ro 4 810) There are Several Forms of the Disease Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot com- 
x gt ‘ ‘ P 
—why isnt this De- NE common form seen in young infants is pete with well nourished ‘‘gray matter.’ 
’ : : called ‘‘the febrile form.’”’ Here there is seen 
nfestlsterete like ats Drink a high fever with very little cold in the head 
H bit ) or cough, the baby appears very ill without 
abDl 


hgh cause, and there may even be a con- 
vulsion and often vomiting. If the baby is old 


If you’ re opposed to | enough he may complain of pains in his bones 


and a general aching all over: there is some- 
needless Hard Work for | || times a bright red rash which resembles scarlet = 
| fever, thus making the diagnosis even more 
cnet AUS CHEEE difficult. 





Asa rule the high fever will last only 





; ; a day or two, then subside, leaving the baby very 
LINE’S crusade against weak, although in a few cases it may continue | 
it. First; use PEAR- the most common form among older children food, made of whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain | 
Bivigan help yourself. suddenly wile, perhaps, a chill and very severe and nerve food. I t is quickly digested, and the phosphate 
Thea havik anand feudaey fever, pain n he Joints aid muscle of potash (grown in the grains ) combines with albumen 
y etl ad tn nie sili ied. “This form also runs an irregular length in the system to form new brain and nerve cells. 

of time from a few days to several weeks. ‘There 

ott Spots copay oor grip often adects tie stomach ond If you wish ‘‘power’’ in the world, feed your brains. 
of PEARLINE’S Way | [Rae ean ire nine era 


diarrhoea, the patient much resembling a case P 
of typhoid fever. « 9 99 
When influenza affects the brain we have many There Sa Reason 


of the symptoms of meningitis. 


help others by getting 
them to use it. 





Complications and Treatment of Grip 


HE complications of grip are many and often Na IL RDE y . 
A pean : Grip werk ca. satan coat EE, POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
and may terminate fatally. Abscess in the ear | 
is very common, and often causes great suffering 
until the drum of the ear is punctured or the 
abscess breaks of itself. It is something that 


a~ } 
should always be thought of. It generally takes 4 U } t =) T Zz | R O S E I | E 
a child a long time to recover his strength after DF ahs nse ioe iE RE 
an attack of grip, and there often results a form 


fminretietineatwecope wae tubece ITAA at itv Skirt PATTIES——WAFERS 
Se afernity ir 


The treatment of grip must vary with the | * a , 
@ Stylish, Comfortable, Invisible and Sanitary 
during EVERY stage of Expectant Motherhood 
7O strings, elastics, clasps, straps, buckles or 
bands—all ‘‘ adjustable ’’ features and extra 
fullness are invisible. Hangs perfectly flat in 
front and even around the bottom. Never hikes 
up or wrinkles. Looks just like a regular-style 
skirt — hence may be worn at all times before and 
afterwards. Endorsed by thousands of Mothers, 
Physiciansand Nurses. All features patented —no 
other Maternity skirt like it. None genuine with- 
out above Trade-Mark Label in waistband. 























different forms of the disease and symptoms as 
they arise. The child should in all cases be kept 
in a room by himself as quietly as possible and 
stay in bed as long as there is any fever, and for 
two or three days afterward if there is much 
Makes Dirt prostration. Some thing to clear out the digest- 
“Step Lively” lve tract should be given early in the disease. 
D y I generally prefer small doses of calomel, often 
followed by citrate of magnesia; or castor-oil 



















































may be given. Also the ideal skirt for stout women. 
6 ”? Tha . 7 ; ac Made in every fashionable skirt style | With a little batter, a little hot fat, and a set of Rosette Iron 
Daint y Things For Babies | di sg = hyo 2 ped ont _ ped bs of every desirable material and color $6 up you can make 40 or S0 Rosette patties palagtnne der in 20 ilaaion 
eee. A 1905, Albert Dwight Smith & Co.) digest, gruels and broths often being better borne If your favorite skirt dealer is not willing to sup- at a cost of 10c. Just what your guests will appreciate at 
| than milk. Milk should be diluted with grucls ply you, write us for booklet, price list, samples, | parties, entertainments, etc. Rosettes are crisp — delicious — 
| orvichy. Koumys and similar preparations are » ot Reap ae Boe trea Bgl | fy = Athearn: by Ragredaggaeong ll 3c vechperheh yeh sedbetptir 
| also useful. It may be necessary to give stimu Sieeer prensa wena” a 58 tape’ Bao ead Soar soca nce: Sry Sioa vt pah wee 
} als s . i Sa 2 § = express prepaid. Sold on ays’ free 2 ake excellent dessert. 
| Jants if the child is very weak, but this must — ser ogg of siento ' Rg a a gr eed toons he at . set, either ' 
| > > af ake 4 — “aca Satisfaction, exchange style, bu 1 you canno get them, order direc rom us y 
| be left to the physic ian in each case. or mone back. € | mail— Patty Irons, 75c—Wafer Irons, 70c. | 
The high fever should be controlled by fre Wealso make" Flite” | New catalog of culinary Ities F 
| ‘ S - ealsomake’™'Elite } y catalog of culinary novelties Free. 
| quent sponge baths with alcohol in the water Tattor- Make Skirts eewaES “pees seen Two detigns— from dealers, 4 
. e d Pg h Id be k 7 he he: ° (non-maternity). Oc. From us, postpaid, 75c. } 
an an ice-cap should be ept at t 1€ he ad. Popular prices. | Rosette Wafer Irons —Two designs—from dealers, 50c. | 
Drugs of the coal-tar variety are useful in some Style book free. it de eee. 
. . +. a = “Pint 
cases where the child is old enough to stand ELITE SKIRT CO. ull directions and illustrated book of receipts, free. 
them. A nose spray of liquid albolene and a 16 W. 21 St., New York sine eee ae core s 
throat spray of a mild antiseptic solution are : = | nensngeen Ave.6. mneapolis, inn. 
generally necessary. When the cough is severe ; S P Saar : , 
: A ersonal, Distinctive, Dainty 
or much bronchitis. is present inhalations of For xX M Tear tiina's Gua uaa worie | | 
steam and applications of mustard pastes to 








QF the chest = up bin and may prevent CASH’s W N | 
ae . ‘ pneumonia from developing. oven ames 
Smith's “Baby's Shop” 


ep . a Any name can be Interwoven with fine white cambric 
(TRADE MARK REG'D U. S. PAT. OFFICE) Change of Climate for Convalescents tape as the tape is being made, in guaranteed wash- 
INFANTS’ COMPLETE OUTFITS able color. You would have to ravel the entire fabric 





Dainty avd 









































Hand-made goods our specialty. TONIC of iron or cod-liver oil should be | to get the name off. Accept No Substitute. Intended Exclusive 
GERMAN TOY DEP*T—our direct importations. In- taken when the child is convalescent. If for Marking Linen, Underwear, etc., like this: actual Size A rel 
+ eae pay Stuffed Animé als, ¢ -elluloid Floating Toys, possible a change of climate should he given. pay Red ; r Ly = 
BerGucaeiiciasrerser ace esas || _.2,0ave found that children convalescent from ||); (ge Gales alg (if) Site 32Page Catalog fn PlainWrappet 

otter—Eight Subjects All des« sribed in catalogue No. ; : . ’ Many styles 
16, containing over 300 illustrations. Address, with stamp, climate where there are pine woods than when of letters. BAB YC RAF sy 
ALBERT DWIGHT SMITH & CO. they are sent to convalesce by the sea. Orders Filled ina Week. Orders Filled at Your Store. Snr fi 
$01 0 Lyman Bldg. Springfield, fas, ) Grip is such an infec tious disease that it is Look for If yourdealer cannot do this send us hisname and pring ic 1 d Ma ss 
only safe to the other members of the family to | | this Ce SS So ee ee A ee 





ThA gh fumigate the sick-room and then clean it thor- 
100 Hand Engraved Visiting Cards $1.17 | oughly at the close of the disease. To fumi- 
Hand Printed from Copper Plate. Name gate the room first stop up all cracks about 
Only in English Script. Wedding Work. | | — and tows with paper ae eo = od Ey Wri Reine Maken ae COCK’ 

4 : | paper over fireplaces or registers, then burn hae te to our American factories a G S 
goal eel por Tage g ped be a | either sulphur or formalin, leaving the jo & _218 Chestnut St. South Berwalk, Conn. LASCOCK’S Walker 


Geena one Say < possible before it is aired and Bal = we wh tne gs 
Qh Jes New York's Society Engraver cleane ormalin candles are convenient to Wi, i h S k { m , eT Oe ae aes 

or weak back. Develops limbs and body. 
use and do not tarnish as sulphur does. en e tor oO es 


oe oe apes 
18S Biegmeue || FREE to Mothers! 


Samples, etc., sent free on request. 


Mat * The 20th Century Baby ” tells how to 
J. & J. CASH, Limited 7 é 
(Established in England ov er half a century) | raise healthy children and describes 













TRADE MARK. 



































: ° : Write for this Book toda 
eee Seneee wee Mow Tack Clty —— a ________—- || announcethelittle one’sarrival bysending your Gu yesh ening et Oe 
-s Je 9 
— = Advice to Pros a friends one of our BIRTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 100 Ray Street, Muncie, Ind. 

* Lame People er By Mari — —— They are new and attractive. —— 
5 y arianna Wheeler e Up. Advance styles in Fine 
j he Perfection Extension Shoe for Prospective mothers are always welcome to write to , 100 for $1.50 50 for $1.00 $41 Geaaee ees : th ig 
eS eee Marianna hose. in care of The Journal, and she will Samples on request. line selling direct. Save des! : 
. give any advice or answer any questions about the mothers ° profits! Satisfaction guaranteedo 

booklet. HENRY L. LOTZ themselves, but not about children. All letters must be COWLES BROS., Stationers money refunded. Write for 
$13 Third Ave., New York accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 3543 Fulton Street Chicago, Ill. | logandsamples, 20shades. Allsilk Shirt Waist Co., Dept. L, Saginaw Mich. 
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States from improper food, 


The Best Food is Cow’sV 
Nene by the 
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‘Eastwood 
Play Shoe 


FOR THE BOY WHO IS 
HARD ON HIS SHOES 
Made of real horsehide, unlined. Natural 
color (Chrome gray) smoke tanned. Both 
inner and outer soles are the best white oak 
tanned leather obtainable. ‘The shoe is out- 
ing cut, laces low infront. Seamless, easy and 
very pliable. Spring heel, but made with an 
arch to the last that gives full support to 
the foot. 

_Eastwood Play Shoe does not become hard 
alter wetting. Cleans easily with soap and 
water. Doesn’t show scratches. 
Made to stand all kinds of hard 
wear and still look good for school. 

Youths’ sizes, 12 to 1, $2.75. 
Boys’ sizes, 2 to 5, $3.25. 
Men’s sizes, 6 to 10, $3.75. R af 1 
Above prices include delivery. Ochesrer N 

Complete catalogue, illustrating and de- This imprint 


scribing Eastwood shoes and stochins sfor 
men,women and children, sent on re quest. 


Wm. Eastwood & Son Co. 222,32 Street 


The Home of Good Shoemaking 






on sole. 


















hey! of great interest to 
Every Prospective Mother 


-w—only scientific garment of 
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earance F “ fine form"? z -yant ap 

= a “ B 1 he ome, on the Street, and e socie ty 

; Always drapes evenly in front and back — nv 
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THE YOUNG 
MOTHERS GUIDE 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


What Mothers Ask Me 


Children’s Teeth 


Kindly tell me 
through your col- 
umns what is the 
proper time to clean 
children’s teeth: 
the first thing in 
the morning, after 
meals or when? 
Also, how often for 
a child three years 
old? Mrs. E. W. 


Children should 
be taught to brush ; 
their teeth after Vinnie 
each meal and at 
least once or twice daily. Silk dental floss 
should be used to remove any particles that 
may be lodged between the teeth. If this is 
done regularly a great many dentists’ bills will 
be saved. A child three years old should receive 
the same care as to teeth as the older children. 
It is a great mistake to neglect the first teeth. 
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A Child Should be Five Before Eating Turkey 


Please tell me how old a child must be to have 
turkey at Thanksgiving? If turkey may not 
be given a child of two years what would you 
suggest as a substitute? Mrs. L. K 

Until a child is five years old it is best not to 
give turkey. Chicken may be safely given if the 
white meat is used and it is cut up very fine. 


Substitutes for Barley and Oat Flour 


I have always lived where I could obtain 
barley and oat flour, but have recently moved 
here, where I cannot get either. What shall I 
use in their place? And will you also give me 
an address where I can send for them in large 
quantities? Megs: H.:G. P, 

Use pearl barley for the barley-water and 
grain oatmeal for the oatmeal gruel. You 
should cook these gruels at least four hours 
when the grains are used. If you will send mea 
stamped, addressed envelope I will give you the 
address you want. 

For a Restless Sleeper 

My baby girl is a very restless sleeper; she 
tosses about most of the night, and I cannot 
discover the cause, as she seems perfectly well 
and has an excellent digestion. What do you 
think is the reason? Mrs. FReEp G. 

Perhaps you keep the child in too warm a 
room. Make a sleeping-bag for her out of a 
pair of old crib blankets and then let her sleep 
in a cold room full of fresh air from open 
windows. Shield her from direct drafts by 
large screens. 


Playing in the Snow 


Do you think it wise to allow children to play 
in the snow? Mine love to do so, but they get 
quite wet and I have often wondered if I do right 
in allowing it. Mrs. M. 

If the children wear bloomers so as not to get 
their skirts wet and have long rubber boots and 
wool caps and mittens, playing in the snow is not 
harmful, for a time at least. Have them change 
their clothing at once if it becomes even damp. 


A One-Year-Old Who Likes to Climb 

My baby, one year old, is a great climber, and 
I have to tie her into her crib if I want to leave 
her for even a minute. I am afraid she will have 
a bad fall some time. Can you suggest any- 
thing? KEADER. 

Why not have a fence built that will fit on top 
of her crib so that it will be too high for her to 
climb over? A little gate may be made in the 
side of it, or it may be of such light wood that 
you can easily lift it off when you want to take 
her out of the crib. I have seen several very 
successful arrangements of this kind. 


Are Cork-Soled Shoes Good for a Boy? 

Do you think that cork-soled shoes would do 
as well as rubbers for my little boy of six years? 
He gets a sore throat whenever he wets his feet, 
yet he hates to wear rubbers. Mrs. G. 

I am afraid not. A boy of your son’s age is 
very apt to walk through deep puddles and the 
cork soles would do very little good if the sides 
of his shoes got wet. 


Reading and Outdoor Exercise 


How many books a week do you think a child 
of ten should be allowed to read? My little boy 
is so fond of reading that after school he devours 
books and will not play outdoors unless forced 
to do so. Mrs. J. M. 

Limit the child to one fairly good-sized book a 
week, and insist upon his playing outdoors at 
least several hours a day. 

Apple Pie is Not Good for Children 

My girl of five is very fond of apples in any 
form. She often asks for apple pie when we have 
it. Is it good for her? A MOTHER. 

It certainly is not; pastry is very bad for 
children. There are so many other ways that 
apples may be cooked for her I do not think 
it is worth while for you to risk the pie. 


A Ten-Year-Old Boy With Rheumatism 

I have a boy who has had bad attacks of 
rheumatism. He is ten years old and our doctor 
says he has a leak in his heart and should not be 
given meat or meat broths. Please tell me what 
to feed him instead. WORRIED. 

The child may have fish, vegetables except 
asparagus and tomatoes, oysters, white meat of 
chicken, clams, eggs, milk, cocoa, cereals, simple 
puddings without sugar, broiled fat bacon, and 
fruits except strawberries. Vegetable purées 
are excellent for such children. If you will send 
me a stamped, addressed envelope I will send you 
the recipes for some of these purées. 


NOTE—Doctor Coolidge will continue next year to 
answer the questions of Journal mothers about their 
children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope must be inclosed. 
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$1.00 a Week Buys The 


New Hoosier Special 





Kitchen Cabinet 


Write for our Booklet that Explains the New 





Hoosier Universal Club Plan 





Get a Hoosier Special Kitchen Cabinet on our Hoosier 
Club Plan—a most agreeable way of owning the best kitchen 


cabinet you can buy 





your dealer as well. 


one that is guaranteed by us and by 
There is nothing for you to sell— 


nothing at all to do except to send in your name and become 


a member of a Hoosier Club in your community. 


‘ 


You have every privilege in price, terms and guarantee 





that is offered to anyone. 





The entire expense of our Hoosier Club Plan is only $1.00 


a week. 


We will send you a 


Free Handsome Catalog and a “Club Plan” Booklet 


that tells you exactly what the cab- 
inet will cost you no matter where 
you live. We fix the selling price 
ourselves—no dealer sells it for 
more or for less than our low bar- 
gain price. 

The Hoosier Special is a real work- 
saving, labor-saving, comfort-giving 
kitchen convenience. It saves time 
by saving steps. It saves you need- 
less toil and gives you more time out 
of the kitchen. It actually pays for 
itself in the waste it saves and the 
extra time it gives you. 

As we make four times as many 
cabinets as any other manufacturer, 
our factory cost is much lower. We 
prefer small profits and large sales 
—so do our agents, the Hoosier 
dealers, and this saves you several 
dollars on a cabinet. 

Imitators have not produced a 
cabinet as good as ours without 
asking $10 to $15 more. Other 
cabinets may look like ours on the 
outside—but there is a difference in 
the wood (ours is solid oak—others 
only partly so, or it may be gum, 
called “satin walnut’’), there is a 
difference in the varnish, in the gen- 
uine aluminum table top that pulls 
out so you can sit down and work 
at it as comfortably as at a dining 





table; in the Hoosier panels, which 
are three-ply instead of one thick- 
ness, which quickly splits in the 
heat of the kitchen, etc. 

No one that is not an expert can 
tell by simply looking at it whether 
a kitchen cabinet will last one or 
twenty years. Your sole guide is 
the Hoosier trade mark. It stands 
for everything in quality—honest 
construction. You can have con- 
fidence in the cabinet with the 
Hoosier mark on it. 

One million dollars a year is back- 
ing up the quality behind that mark 
—so you can safely put a few dol- 
lars into a kitchen cabinet which 
has our guarantee behind it. 

The new Hoosier Special has a 
metal flour bin with glass front, so 
you can see the flour supply all the 
time; self-feeding, dust proof sugar 
bin: mouse proof bread and cake 
box; extension genuine aluminum 
table top, crystal Colonial spice 
jars, “‘satinized” metal throughout, 
handsomely finished even under the 
cupboard. 

You can get with the cabinet a 
Hoosier Stool at a very low price. 
Write for our handsome free cata- 
log and put a Hoosier Special Cab- 
inet in your house at once. 





td to those who live in towns where we have no 
Special Offer 








dealer we have a special proposition to make to 


enterprising women in such communities, whereby they can earn a Hoosier 
Special Cabinet and $25 in cash besides. Write us about it without delay. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


Main Office and Factory, NEW CASTLE, IND. 


Western Branch: 
239 Pacific Building, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


For Children and Invalids 








Try It On 


WELSH RAREBIT 


It is made digestible and A Pretty Screen for the Baby’s Room 
much more palatable with may be made with an crdinary bamboo 


screen frame. Remove the silkoline, or 
e whatever material has been used for the 
three sections, and substitute a dark red or 


green cambric for the background. On this 

place pretty colored pictures, taking care not 2 

to crowd them. Have one section for flowers, 2) i 

another for animals, another for pictures of Te 
SAU Cc E children. If this screen is placed around the 


« 
baby’s bed, where she may see the pictures 66 We’re Glad it’s That” 
THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE on awaking in the morning, she will be given 


much pleasure and may lie very contented 











and quiet, looking at the ‘standing picture- For an hour Bobbie and Nan have been prowling around the kitchen, 

Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Pee mebsitecials ‘™ | trying to discover what the dessert would be. ‘To all their eager questioning 

Meats, Chops, Game, Gravies, will be a great convenience to asemi-invalid | Mamma has only said, “Wait and see.” Now they see and are happy. 
Chafing Dish J] = fi'2 Gisir and tead or work. "An ordinary | Jt will be 


i : splint rocker isa comfortable chair, especially 

Cooking, Welsh if the back is padded and there is a cushion BB 
Rarebit and Salad in the seat. The work-bag in mind is made 
for such a chair, It is really a series of 





Dressings are pockets and bags made on a piece of J 
a 8 d cretonne as long as the space from the The children love Jell-O for the same reason their elders do. It is 
great y improve arm to the lower rung and as wide as the space | ° : ° ‘ ae 
‘ between the front and back legs of the chair. | gOOd to eat. It is an especially beautiful dessert and is always delicious. 
by its use. The pockets may be made of any size de- | Th : th h lik : A 
sired; for example, three smaller ones on | ere 1s another reason why women like it. 
the top row and two deeper ones below. | u 1 1 
For four genera- Bind the cretonne with braid to match the | Jel O dessert can be made ina minute. 
J ss coloring. Sew small brass rings on the four Compared with the making of any other dessert, 
tions it has stood corners of the piece and at intervals along : lik | k 
tvaled the upper edge, and tie to the chair firmly | It 1s ike play to make one of Jell-O. 
unrivaled a$ a S€a- with ribbon or tape to keep it in place. In 
H these work-bags many things may be kept . 
soning. Regan acteal work, hovka, avitug sote- Seven fruit flavors and seven colors of Jell-O. 
rials, ete. N. ¥. Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 
Beware For Children Who Wake Earl 
of Imitations lini daiher eabaiial dents sn day have Do not fail to write for the splendidly illustrated NEW 
at no other time. One jittle girl who wakes JELL-O RECIPE BOOK, “Desserts of the World.” 


every morning between five and half-past, 


_ “NewYer | ane ne eeeee ie new kere hope witha | LR GENESEE PURE FOOD CO. 
certain doll and set of dishes. With these she 


will amuse herself till it is time for the Le Roy, N. Fe and Bridgeburg, Can. 














others to rise. Mrs. D. 















An Easy Way to Amuse Children go by Mrs. Rorer” 


“I cooked Clark 


that dinner CUT GLASS 


} 

| 

1” 1s guaranteed to afford the purchaser | 

all myself! deep cutting, exquisite designs and | 


“Don't guess— rr Somos SORT IE TA eceaaaa 


on a rainy day, or if they are convalescing, 
is to get a piece of heavy cardboard about 
a yard square and mark it off in streets, 
blocks, parks, etc., for a miniature city. Let 
the children name the streets, and write 
GENUINE the names on the cardboard. Cut from 


SWISS MILK old magazines pictures of houses, stores, 


churches, schools, etc., and paste them on 
CHOCOL ATE the margins of the streets. To make the 
buildings stand upright paste stiff paper on 


pure water color. Every article is 
the back of each one. Add more houses as 





out—a _ guar- | 
| 











‘Ti ” . . 

te ed _—— | stamped “Clark,”"— an arrow points it 

pte rich, creamy milk of the Swiss cattle the ‘‘city” grows. i. We. 
makes the finest milk chocolate in the Atllatter to a Child Few mothers realize what admirable work ] | wy 
world. Cailler’s is a genuine Swiss milk ; in preparing meals can be done even by little | | antee that it Is 
; i vill be ten times more interesting if it is | preparing ieutiess As iE 
chocolate, made in Switzerland. The smooth, wi t : 2 rirls, if they are trained t ake > of not only genu- 
delicious “‘Cailler taste"’ is a revelation. illustrated. Pictures cut from old papers, girls, ley are trained to make use O : b f it 
i agazines ‘atalogues will serve the - ? Ine but fault- 

Don't be fooled by deceptive labels on magazines or catalogues will serve the pur M R N Cc k P k 
‘ediadina Gales “Chocolate. Be sure the pose. Write a few words, then paste in a rs. Korers ew 00 00 less Thename 
on lang Milk Chocolate ’’ are on the Fil, qi picture illustrating the next word. With a Over 700 pages, packed full of choice h . 

Cailler's is sold everywhere in 5c, =e en VEL gaia age pew TESTED recipes in every department, | | ee Oge 
ere ee Pe eted tor ate rng ak Luly Sane Toes Pap stthonas Pep ” splendidly illustrated. Chapters on buying, | | Famous for 
Rl nctonewe-ene, ; poco a Re carving, serving, decorating, etc. A 25 vears 
FREE apg pee lg Boop “ ! Quotations Wrapped Like Powders capital Christmas gift. y 
ple. Then save 100 tissue-paper wrap- >A will amuse an invalid, especially if the Price, $2.00 net among con- 
pers and eta ae ped com 8.4 } +, ‘*nowders” are prescribed for certain hours. Buy it at any book or department store or write to the publishers, nolsseurs and 
 hnadado aa icons Tes ; ; Write on white paper quotations from ARNOLD & COMPANY, 418 Sansom Street, Philadelphia dishes to ca an 

- New York é. * various authors, fold them like powders, Write us for latest list of all Mrs. Rorer’s famous cookery books. 4 ° 
place them in a box such as druggists use 








Clark Cut Glass may now be hadin‘“‘ Rose,” | 
for powders, label them and sign them with anew and exquisite design. | 
the name of Dr. PastiMe. g 3 DELICIOUS EGGLESS 10 gt oe Coe Seen Beneiy you send for | 
lilustrate fole} cle! showing e new an ex- | 
Cut Bread in Fancy Shapes DESSERT RECIPES Cc - 


clusive “‘ Clark’’ patterns. | 























fe S Tried by hundreds and found excellent. Buok of 63 money-sav- | 
and you can make the invalid’s tray look ing recipes, 10c., stamps or silver. Economy Recipe Co., a T.B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. | 
attractive and the food seem to be more 1183 East Main St., Rochester, N. Y. — es 
appetizing. Bread cut in very narrow strips, 





buttered, and arranged lattice fashion, is 


sure to be tempting. Cooky cutters will é 
: give odd shapes and enable you to make 
: pretty sandwiches. A sick child will like 
“For Safety Sake”? DEMAND ‘trick bread”—that is to say, bread that 








































has been buttered, cut in dainty pieces, and TRADE. MARK REGISTERED 
put together again with a little more butter 
to conceal the cuts. E. G. e a - 
dish chs Wis Vales Bikes anes Sticks Everything But Is Not Sticky 
Geen inae U b bh Cleanin Fluid spends much of her time making dolls’ : . 
Ria ndurnable 8 clothes from bits of silk, muslin, etc., which Broken into 47 pieces, Perfectly restored by CAMENTIUM. One 
— £E Better than dan- the family save for her for that, purpose. large piece that was pulverized replaced by a CAX3MENTIUM dupli- 
eo = y the time Christmas comes she has a . fe 
voraiiil gerous Benzine or number of dolls and clothes to give away. cate. Not a single rivet used. Now as good as new. 
Naphtha for all ee sig is a dicta all This is the story of a 4 foot Chinese vase shown in the photographs, 
You cleaning purposes. er little girl Iriends, ABBIE. one of a pairin the Palm Court of the Carlton Hotel, London. 
wouldsit Bie ‘he Wiens anol ies. Sieces An Infirmary in the Attic This feat of china restoring would be impossible with 
hata its Ee 15c, 25c, 50c, $1 was planned in building a new house. It any other adhesive, for CHEAMENTIUM 
Tt aa a ii Eas wis, had a group of south windows, and there was is the only one that 
orNaphtha [= send price in stamps to Carbona a skylight on the west side. This room was ° 
Products Co,, 3 and 5 Burnet St., plainly finished, having a hardwood floor ; MAKES AS WELL AS MENDS 
Newark, Ne Jey Us dA. and paint that could readily be cleaned. The bs bagee = set, haar 7b by er water, cli- 
a . ss E er se, “ ma e or c remica S. eticks practically every- 
| simplest of ere He as pace Ry en if a thing, including china, wood, glass, marble, 
| child in the family is but slightly ill he is put = ‘ earthenware. Sticks dissimilar substances such 
in this room, which is so neat and quiet that eg Ay as wood and metal. Ready to use, no mixing 
it has proved a real boon. ILLINOIs. —_ with water necessary. Odorless, tasteless, and 
ee 5. as e non-polsonous. eae : 
NOTE — This department is an “* Exchange ” of ideas— f ! 3 rice ‘ c a har wares ores, ruggists, stationers, 
1 won the World’s First Prize in Penmanship. By | of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the P grocers, department stores, etc. If your dealer 


my new system I can make an expert penman of you 
by mail. Am placing my students as instructors in 
commercial colleges. If you wish to become a better 
enman,write me. I will send you FREE one of my 
avorite Pens and a copy of the RansomerianJ ournal, 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 
336 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


f : hasn’t it, we wi aila ti i i 
kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room or any other part io e ' » we will mail a tin upon receipt of price. 


of the house—to which any Journal reader is cordially C/AEMENTIUM SALES COMPANY 


invited to contribute. A crisp dollar bill is paid for any fole Agents forU.8.A.,120J Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
idea accepted. But no manuscripts can be returned; 


; j ln oF 1209-J, 45 W. 34th St. " soni 

unused ones will be destroyed. Write very briefly: just , . Th York. . — Je seocenic Temote, 
. the hint itself, to the Editor of “* The Journal’s Exchange,”’ 

The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Chamois and your Silver 

HIOUGH soft as softest velvet, the 

surface of chamois skin, seen through 
a magnifying glass, looks as porous as a 
sponge. These little spongy pores absorb 
and fill up with the polishing powder and 
the dust and dirt from your silver. So, 
after the weekly cleaning, your chamois 
must be thoroughly washed —there’s the 
rub. Ordinary chamois, when wet, be- 
comes stiff, cracks, and scratches the silver. 


Black Horn 


Chamois | 


(GUARANTEED) 


can be washed as frequently as necessary. 
It will always be soft, pliable, velvety. 
We guarantee that Chamois bear- 
ing our trade-mark will not stiffen if THE 
washed and will not crack or go to 
pieces until the leather itself is worn 
out. Your money back or a new 
skin if it does. 
Sold in a sealed, transparent envel- 
ope. Every piece clean and fresh. 
Look forour chamois head trade-mark. HORN 


Small size, for polishing silver, glassware, etc., 25c. 
Large size, for washing windows, carriages, etc., 
$1.00. Other sizes, 25c per square foot. 


Sold at leading department and drug stores. 


If your dealer caw't supply you, send to us. We will prepay 
delivery on etther the 25c¢ or $1.00 sizein return for his name. 


BLACK HORN LEATHER CO. 
Sales Office, 1 Madison Ave., N.Y. City 
General Offices and Tannery Great Bend, Penn. 
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"KANTLEEK |) 
The trained nurse knows the value 

of KANTLEEK Hot Water Bottles for 

soothing pain and bringing quick re- 
lief. KANTLEEK Bottles are hand 


made from the finest Para rubber and 
guaranteed for 2 years against imper- 


fections. There is no danger of their 
bursting at critical moments. 
KANTLEEK Hot Water Bottles are 
for sale by leading druggists and rub- 
ber goods stores. If you can’t get 
them in your town, send us $1.75 and 
receive a bottle postpaid. Treatise on 
“How Water Battles With Disease ” 


and complete catalog FREE for name 
of your dealer. 


||| THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
L | New Haven, Conn. Co 


Makers of Rubber Bottles, Bags, Gloves, 


) o 

} rl Atomizers, and Automobile Inner Tubes f] 
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- I he Simplex Ironer does away with all tired 
— ngs h dache and backache on ironing 
Cay. works So easy and fast a child 
“an turn it. Saves % the time. The 


Spex lrowe 


veautiful finish on fine linen, plain 
A at w ork, Saves its cost many times 
-Osts Ict. an hour for gas or gaso- * 
rat. Hand or belt power. Write for 
a alee =e nenties Simplex. Ifno © 
¢ ship direct on 30 Days’ Trial 
rated Booklet FREE. Write manne” 
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ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for ov i 

apie ¢ er fifty years, in homes, hospitals 

Cate eiey, Recom mended a physicians. eed 
crintin. Sets.” Extremely durable. Send for De- 

scription to Dimity Quilt Co., Dept. U, Providence, R. 1. 





an Ironing Machine Co., A 26 E. Lake St., Chicago | | 
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WHAT OTHER WOMEN 


HAVE FOUND OUT 


For Children and Invalids 





Bedclothes Often Seem Too Heavy 


to a sick person, whose skin has become 
tender, and for such cases the following idea 
is suggested: Take two common barrel- 
hoops; cut one exactly in halves, the other 
in two graduated sections smaller than the 
halves. Wrap each section in muslin and 
fasten in the middle to a thin strip of wood 
about an inch wide, a quarter of an inch 
’ thick, and four feet long. Place this frame 
over the invalid and throw the bed-coverings 
‘over the frame. The invalid will have free- 
dom of movement, with no uncomfortable 
pressure from the clothes. Ci C. Ss 


“A Trip Abroad” 


will amuse older children or an invalid who 
is fond of ‘‘collecting.’”’ In the first place 
decide where you are to go, choosing the 
route and the places to be visited; then get a 
scrapbook, and begin the trip with a picture 
of your steamer. Steamship companies will 
send you illustrated booklets which will aid 
you in planning your trip. Paste pictures 
of the places, with dates of your stay. Make 
it as real as possible; and if the play induces 
you to read about the places visited so much 
the better. M. W. K. 


Only One Toy at a Time 


may be insisted upon if the toys are first 
sorted and placed in different boxes. Let 
these boxes be in convenient places. Still 
other toys may be kept in bags within the 
child’s reach. In this way he can easily 
pick out his playthings; but when he is 
tired of one box insist that the toys shall 
be put back before he takes another lot. 
Then there will be no ‘‘picking up” at the 
end of the day, except those toys which 
were used last. | ge aaa Ox 
Using Macaroni for Kindergarten Games 
where sticks are needed may make the 
children take a fresh interest in their play. 
Macaroni or spaghetti may be broken into 
sticks of any length and used for making 
designs, building fences, making letters, etc. 
The pieces may be kept in a box and used 
over and over again. Mrs. S. 


How to Induce Children to Drink Milk 


when they are not really fond of it has been 
found out by two mothers. One learned 
that straws, such as are provided at soda 
fountains, if used in the milk glasses, made 
the milk disappear very quickly and de- 
lighted the children, too. The second 
mother pasted a pretty picture on the out- 
side of the bottom of the glass in such a 
way that it could be seen only when the 
glass was empty. She changed the picture 
nearly every day, and the child was so 
anxious to see it that he gladly emptied the 
glass. G. A. AND N. Y. 
A Pleasant Way to Clear Up a Room 

and a very effective way as well, is to turn 
the duty into a game. ‘Tell the children you 
have fixed your mind on a certain object 
which is out of place in the room, letting 
them guess what it is. In their hunt for it 
every other object that they touch must be 
put in its right place before they may pro- 
ceed. To encourage them it is well to tell 
them when they are ‘‘hot” or ‘‘cold.”” As 
soon as they have guessed correctly choose 
another object, and repeat till the room is 
in proper order. A. D:'G. 


Chanzinz the Pictures in the Room 
helped very much in passing the tedium of 
a long convalescence in one household. ‘The 
pictures were cut from magazines or papers 
and simply put up with thumb tacks. It 
was the variety that gave the pleasure. One 
day there would be an array of pretty girls; 
another day there were country scenes; still 
another day, boats and water views. Some- 
times animals or birds would amuse the 
sick person, and again pictures of famous 
people. G. A. M. 

Samples of Children’s Dresses 
pasted in a book will make an interesting 
record, and may be a source of much enter- 
tainment as well, as the children grow older. 
When it is possible cut from a fashion book 
a picture showing how the garment was 
made and paste it opposite the sample of 
the goods. MASSACHUSETTS. 

Learning One New Thing Every Day 
is an idea for sick people who are not too 
feeble. It is suggested by one who tried it 
herself during a period of invalidism. When 
cut off from other occupations and almost 
entirely from the outside world, it will be 
a comfort to feel that the mind is not weak- 
ening for the want of use. Sometimes the 
oné thing learned in a day may be only the 
definition of an unfamiliar word; but even 
that will help. , j 


A Book for The Journal Paper Dolls 


was made of a lot of large envelopes. Holes 
were punched on the side opposite the flap 
and the envelopes were then tied together 
—as many as were needed. On each envel- 
ope was written the name of the doll to be 
kept in that particular place. In each big 
envelope was placed a small one—visiting- 
card size—for the hats. M.G 
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FREE Let Us Send You Samples Johnson's 
Wood Finishes and Color Booklet 





E want to send you 

free, our book,““The 
Proper Treatment for 
Floors, Woodwork and 
Furniture ;’’ also samples 
of Johnson’s Electric Solvo, 
Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 


This text book is very instructive, very 
attractive, containing 80  illustrations— 
44 of them in color. The free samples 

will enable you to refinish some piece of 
furniture which you prize but may have 
put aside owing to worn, scratched or inharmo- 
nious finish. For coloring the wood there is nothing equal to 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


Made in 14 Standard Shades: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered Oak 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 
No. 140 Manilla Oak No. 121 Moss Green 

No. 110 Bog Oak No. 122 Forest Green 

No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 

No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 178 Brown Flemish Oak 


There is no similarity between it and the ordinary ‘‘stain.’? Water 
‘stains’’ and spirit ‘‘stains’’ raise the grain of the wood. Oil “‘stains’’ do 
not sink below the surface of the wood or bring out the beauty of the grain. 
Varnish ‘‘stains’’ are not stains at all. ‘They are merely surface coatings 
which produce a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye. 
It penetrates the wood; does not raise the grain; retains the high lights and 
brings out the beauty of the wood. 

With Johnson’s Electric Solvo to quickly remove the old finish, 
Johnson’ s Wood Dye to color the wood, and Johnson’s Prepared Wax 
to add that beautiful, dull lustre to the surface, you are equipped 


































to get results that are impossible with any other materials. We gO sear 
es ° > ar 
want you to find these things out at our expense. NM Me ot? 
& »? 29 ~ 
Send Us the Coupon Now SF Pos 
< Ww. 40° 
Fill out the attached coupon, being careful to specify the ““& PR ee 
shade of dye wanted, and mail to us with 10 cents to help pay 


: ti we & oc 
postage on book and samples. Do not turn this page until a” Aro 9 











lid. 

Bottom of can above 
the floor. Rests on rim 
only. 

Perfectly safe to keep 
in the cellar! 

Built for wear! Lasts 
a life time! 

I.ook for the yellow 
label, Witt’s. If your 
dealer hasn’t Witt’s, write 
us. We will supply you 
direct. 

Three sizes. AlsoWitt's 
| pail, three sizes. 

Address Dept. 2. 


The Witt Cornice Co. 
2118-2124 Winchell Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


| you have cut out the coupon. e ser Qe 
| VS ow 
| S. C. Johnson & Son QE Sore 
| . ° . eas 
| Racine, Wisconsin Py 7 
| “<The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ oe so ; air we 
i eee . For Ashes or 
Garbage 
Prairies of America Garbage 
TO THE corrugated. Close-fitting 
| 
| 


Z| Homes of the World S 


This is the mission of CREX GRASS 
FURNITURE, the newest and most 
unique home decoration of the age. 
Over 400 original designs to select from. 
Appropriate for any room in any home. 
The beautiful soft green shade lends a 
charm to all surroundings. 


Crex Furniture 


cannot be surpassed for 
beauty of design, dura- 

















bility and richness. 


| Carried by all best fur- 

| niture shops. Ask _ for 

“CREX-EASE” cushions. 
Send for beautifully 
illustrated booklet No.7. 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 


{_ctendale, L.I., New York 


The Hair Pin With Real Merit 





proof against hair troubles. 

At all dealers in the 
package with 
the white 


























You 
Can Stencil 
Your Own 


° 
Curtains 

table runners, portitres, lamp shades ,cushions, etc., 
in attractive designs and colors on any material 
(unbleached muslin, scrim, silk, cheese cloth, 
















De Long Co. Hair Pins 


are light, strong, smoothly enameled 


THE DE LONG 
HOOK & EYE CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





burlap, etc.) ata very small cost. THe HERRICK 








DESIGNS BOOK will give you complete instructions; show 
you how designs are applied without tracing or cutting; t 
materials and colors are used and illustrate articles already 
decorated. The Book contains fifty illustrations of cut stencils 
for your selection. Send 25 cents to-day for this Book. 
The 25 cents paid may be deducted on 

any future order of $1.00 or over, 


HERRICK DESIGNS CO., 247 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 














| Write for Booklet. We pay expressage one way. 








French Dyers and Quality Cleaners 





' Cleaning of Evening Costumes 


Your delicate gowns and wraps,—things you do 
not care to have touched by the ordinary cleaner, 
should be sent to a practical cleaner, which 
we claim to be by reason of personal knowledge. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO., Philadelphia 




















—AGENTS 


Make big profits selling this 8- 
piece Kitchen Set. H. S. Cun- 
ningham made $12a day. Copy 
of sworn statement furnished. 
| We have agents who have 
MADE $40 A WEEK 
Write today for terms of free out- [Be 
fit and how to make $3 to $10a & 
day. No previous experience necessary. 






WARD ORNAMENTAJ. IRON FENCE 
Cheaper and far more durable than wood 
A for Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Public 
Grounds. Catalog free. Ask for Special Offer. 
THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 685, Decatur, Ind. 


| save money on shirtwaists and dresses. | 
LADIES FREE samples of waistings, linens and white 
| 
























All goods gquaran- 
goods sent upon request by return mail } teed. Money back to any customer not perfectly pleased. 


ur elegz displa >le case makes sales easy. 
| The WELLINGTON CO., 253 Broadway,NewYork | THOMAS MFG CO., 409 Wayne Street, Dayton, Ohio 
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John Milton’s 
Prophetic Vision 


foretold many things and, amongst 
others, Chocolates: 


‘from sweet kernels press d 
She tempers dulcet creams.” 


Low ney s 


Again he describes our assorted 


boxes — 

“on hospitable thoughts intent 
What choice to choose for delicacy best, 
What order, so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change. 
Two centuries beforehand the 
great poet had a foretaste of the 


delicious natural flavors in a box of 
lLowneys 
Chocolates 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston 


Chocolate 


Cocoa Chocolate Bonbons 



















AFTER A MEAL 





REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


shicleis 


THAT DAINTY MINT COVERED 
CANDY COATED CHEWING GUM 


AN OUNCE FOR A NICKEL ano in 9° 
FRANK H. FLE 


annlOSPACKETS 
ER &C 


Admiral. 
percates 





b 
EF : are as clever and bright in 
patterns and effects as any 
a expensive goods of the sort 
now on the market They 
come in plain shades, too. 
36 inches wide— 10 cts. a yard. 


The “Hamilton” 
a substantial 


« olor ~ have 


reputation for 


durability Every enterpris 


Ing deal r carries \dmirals 
Look for the tic ket, always 

If you want something for 
shirting, waisting, or house 
gown purposes, ask your re 
tailer or write to us for 


samples. 


HAMILTON MANUFPF’G CO. 
93 Franklin Street Boston 
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them now, after a few months’ 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1906 


y 
looked 
alike 


when 
bought 


—and cost about the 

But 
wear. 
prefer now —and you can be just as sure right at the start. 








look 


No doubt about which you'd 


at 






Mohawk Knit Goods 


are beautiful and perfect fitting when you buy them, and, what is 
more important, they retain their beauty and shape. 


Only the finest, 


softest yarn is used—it is necessary to have our 


own yarn mill to get it as fine and soft and even as we want it— 


and 


Mohawk Sweaters and Caps hold their 


shape because they are 


knit to shape on exclusive patented machines, while ordinary knit goods 
are only pulled and stretched into shape. 


Add to the other 


Mohawk qualities, stylishness and durability and 


the fact that prices are no more than you pay for ordinary knit goods 


which quickly lose their shape and good looks, and you 
Maihawk Knit Goo 


Indian’? 


see the advantages of getting 

of looking for the AZohawk ~~ 
Coat Sweaters 

Toques  Yales 

dren, and every article euaranteed. 

Ask your dealer for Moha 

Vohaw 


i them, 


k** Indian’ 


write us and we’ll see that you get 


vay for our illustrated booklet, 





Sweaters 
Scotch Caps 


All styles and colors for men, women and chil- 


wk Knit Goods 
‘label on every sweater and cap 
hen 


**Real Beauty in : 
= «© Mohawk Valley Cap Factory,25 Park Ave., Utica, N.Y. ‘ i 


can clearly 
ds and the importance 
whenever you buy 


label, 
Tam-o’-shanters 


Cloth Caps 





ind look forthe 
If he hasn't 
Write any 

Knit Good 
















EXAMINE 


The Eyelets on the shoes you 

wear—See if there is a little 

/ diamond <™™ trade-mark slightly 
raised on the surface. If it is there 
you are sure it is a genuine Diamond 
Fast Color Eyelet and simply 


“Can’t Wear Brassy” 


ire made with top of solid color, 






















They < 


improve the appearance of the shoes 
and look bright and new, even afte1 
the shoe is worn out. They are to be 
found on the best shoes Just look 
for the little diamond = trade- 
mark and insist on it, as only genuine 


DIAMOND FAST COLOR EYELETS 


have them. It is a small thing, but 
worth remembering when you put 
chase shoes 





United 
Fast Color Eyelet 
Company 
Boston, Mass. 





“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, Ill 
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I turn ye low. Thenthey g 


The woman who does not 
Cases has not learne 
can make her bed 
booklet will show you 

Made by NAUMKEAG 8 
NIE A cel Wilder & Co. 
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Si yllhy 


showtheir superiorit 

etain the 
appearance 
likethe ordinary sheeting they never | 
iveso much longer and be tterservice. 


d just how dainty, 
Phey come either made up orready 
just why you ought 
STEAM COTTON CO. 


Madan, let your 
underwear this 
winter be 


VELLASTIC— * 


your children’s 


UNITEE 


They’re winter- 
proof and 
guaranteed 





















— 





You'll enjoy 
the great comfort feature 
of Vellastic—its soft velvety 
fleece lining ae there's freedom 
absolute in every movement, without 
chafing or binding because the outer fabric 
is elastic ribbed. It's an ideal weight for 
women, snug fitting, and you'll find longer 
wearing than any you ever wore before. 











Two piece garments 50c. each. Union suits $1.00. 
Unitee Union Suit is the most practical, and con- 
venient undergarment yet designed for Boys and 
Girls. t gives greater warmth, protection, and 
wears like buckskin. Buttons, shoulder straps 
and tapes are attached to supportother clothing 

Sizes 1 to 16 years, 50c. to 75c. per suit. 


Vellastic and Unitee Underwear are guar- 
anteed against ripping, wearing, tearing 
or shrinking for one full sea- 
son. Brand new garments are 
furnished free (by the factory 
only, not through dealers) it 
either fail to live up to this 
guarantee. Att all dealers. 


UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N.Y. 


(Largest underwear 
the world.) 


makers in 











_ Fleur é& Lys Brand 


Invisible 


X HAIR NETS 


Black, L t, Med. and D’k gee Bloat, a. Auburn 





I I Br Ne 
< é ence Pe ¢ 

} 1 ne i ice, 
| Le Chic series, } in hair, 15c, 20c, 25« 
| *Con- tour” extra ize a er } ‘ et. ¢ 
| fe Coiffure. Pat. ir pi fastener, 15« 
| ““Coro-net” extra large J] i er 
| I lr. lear-proof, Ka ted. 10c 


Poirier & Lindeman, Dept. A, 459 Broadway, New York 
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KNITTED GARMENTS 
FOR MEN AND BOYS 


3y Journal Contributors 





















\J A 
” fascinating 
style-touch! 


7 \ , a ie ; * 
“a i nok = Gelatine 
. This summarizes i Sparkling 
the smartness and grace . 

that a King Tailored Waist bestows a 
on the wearer. Being cut good and “fa 

full over the shoulders and bosom aed 

TAILORED % HE more simple the style the bet- 


xsl wil 
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3 e e a 7 
; ter for a man’s sweater, whether 
‘4 WAISTS s > W ‘Cc 1 1S 
: ; ’ he be sixteen or sixty. This one is | 
impart that athletic dash and “verve” that an extremely good model worked | 
everyone admires. 
They are tailored of the finest imported 
F fabrics, in a diverse range of choice and ex- 
clusive patterns. And being made in 
hundreds of smart styles, your choice is 
almost limitless. 
The workmanship in a King Tailored Waist is so 
superior, that—no matter how often you launder then 
they always retain their smart style and pertect ht. 
Al eading stores sell King Waists Your dester & 
k him. Be sure you i the** King 


Send Dealer’s Name for Book of Styles 


THE KING WAIST COMPANY 
278 Sherman Ave., Newark, N. J. 


GALI. te oi... 


. Fifty-cent Drawnwork$ 00 
Handkerchiefs 707 1= | 


HAND 
MADE 


in brioche stitch, gray yarn, navy- 


| blue bands and gray bone buttons. NOT Economical 
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rer anne aC gS ‘Ye name. Pint sample for 2c. stamp 
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CHARLES B KNOX 3K x Ave | town, N.\ 
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AMPLES of the newest scarfs 









































for men and boys are shown in 5) ay REGULAR 
} ¢ ; ° pT} 1, — — ‘ 
the left is more appropriate for eS HANDLE 
e g wear than the one t] As soft . St diate Made of t FLEXIBLE 
é ay Sel is ; 
right, ch is of silk and wo and Flannels ect 21 ar EERE: ee 
comfortable Babies, Aaatts COLORE |e po 
| as silk. ‘ Wool and S ; TRANSPAR 
. _——— — - —_ _ — . ts Is ( +? 7 
¥ z f sea are ha fs. WV A more 
ay erchief de - “ la a 
DUC POR FFFI - ‘ N p 
awnwork , he t} 
w = . Pr 
0. Th : 
¥ 
Mexican Dsennmeak: $200 é 
20.INCH CENTERPIECE : 
‘ Me x tT 1 - % 
er rst sk 2 
finest ve \ Mothers k 
the Jat I and expectant mothers cent if 
send the ente amps x ot imple our ha ymely H 
$ h $3.7 D ies 4 yr the ire n i i ct hs 
god € cel i Ss m we Ww S Pi 
, hi r you ou special set of 11) 3 
FREE "PREMIUMS above. Write todas 
good-will we GIVE FREEwit! The Elder & Johnston Co., Dept. 1411, Dayton, Ohio 5 
gu. “palates at venuine Sacred Mexican Resurr — a SE a iY 
ti ne Se Is fi wr 25 and with ea h $2 order [ : ij i 
nch, handwov Ir in B ys ’ ny 
We quarentes satisfaction cheerfully refund 1 y if 7 . +. we ‘ | ee t 
d, prepay delivery c s, and fill orders same ‘lay receive GOOD idea for a boy’s snow “ aie 3 
send you NW RE? t : : i 
Free Holiday Catalog —' voll agg date “— suit is given in this sweater and } 
Catalog of Mexican, Ir t er Native Han tira wit bloomers, of which the straight pat- ‘ 
premium list. Large 108-1 ete cat eautit 
k of its kind published, e.g for 10c. W RiTd TODAY tern suggests easy work for home ‘ ece 
FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. A 11, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. knitters. New flannel bloomers may ler wi 


The Mexican Drawnwork House of America be fitted to an old sweater 


BuyFursof“Shayne” = "| 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


**America’s Fur Authorities ’’ 


‘ FLORENCE MANUFACTURING | co. 
§ 110 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U. S. 
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_ BUST and HIPS 





We save you money on ee | in Furs 





es We Want a Reliable Woman 


for the money. Be a itiful Muff 


$3.00 =e Ne to act as our 


*‘Hall-Borchert Perfection 


pieces fr 























tro 
$3.00 ip i oh Coats fro \ ere we } ‘ not ma: aX e ” 
j $23.85 up to #1400 in stock. ¥ne Adjustable Dress Forms 
This handsome, stylish and very e her the exclu ve 1 ts F 
durable 41 inch length Near S« . ‘ 
Coat with shawl collar and wick w rritory. 
cuffs is lined with Skinner’s sati it costs you nothing to start a oO 
or brocade silk and ornamented ee ’ . i , H 
with six large beautiful button gent, tor we furnis you samples and ri $ 
All sizes ready for immediate ship ca case for them, without nv char y r pr || 
ment, —— to order same price. Writ > . f , ; th i j 
A regular $125.00 value rite us to-day tor further details it “ 
Our Special Price, $82.50 <- €0 amount of commission, etc Be i | | ‘ 
FA dtm kg reno the first to write from your town AS Hall-B Tay F Co 
, ; ; c all-Borchert Dress Form Company 

order. Money so rg orga The W. H. Wilcox Co., 1 Moffatt Ave., Binghamton, N.Y * ~ Dept. P, 30 West 32d Street, New York 

Our 1909-1910 Style ook N —_—_—___—_— - — . - 
FREE Catalogue shows all latest fur a 

; styles with prices It contains valuable “= ae 
interesting information on care and sele — ° BREAKFAST 
tion of furs W rite today and mentio EW mittens are needed each .FooDn 
edition All. it's PRES. year for menand boys. These Stamps - % 
his is what every woman want del ; natural. uncooked product of Hard 
: broidery Tracing Pad. Cleaner, willy rol ent é 
167-169 State St., Palmer House Corner, Chicago. Patterns Better than Impression or Carbon Paper il th oe ne Gee wales 
: pe phe emer r 


black and white yarn. The child’s 


eo fancy cap may be copied in sub- 
’ epee Announcements, Etc } = P y P 
‘ 100 in script lettering, including two dued colors for an elderly man. 
e sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 
100 


Visiting Cards, 50c 
L. OTT ENGRAVING iS 1025 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Pa Se ee 





| JOHN T. SHAYNE & CO., Est. 1873 are done in double knitting, with 


cae Saaing of stemets digestible form It's at y Ask 


Per tectly broidery designs, transfer patt » et for free sam ple 7 ie 
On An Sold by your dry roots de Ss : RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo 
y paid on receipt at s vents . —e 
, EMBROIDERY TRACING PAD CO., Inc 
Material 9 E. Park Place, Detroit, Mich 

































































Write for our 
FreeCatalog No. 
306. It will save 
you enough 
money to buy a 
gown or a suit 
of clothes or 
furniture, or 
make a big in- 
crease in your 
bank account. 





You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers, 

Write for our Catalog 306. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. That’s 
all the proof vou need 


Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo stoves 
and ranges are in use all over the country, 
Perhaps many in your own town. Ask their 


owners. Thousands have written us that 
there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo — any- 
where at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalog tells just how to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sellfor cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds of 
stoves and range ior all purposes and _ fot 
all kinds of fue You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 


manufacturer {()! 


Cash or Credit 


ou know the reputation of the Kalama 
a You know the standing of the K 
mazoo Stove Co Be Tale ou are given 
260 day to test yout love Your mone 
back if the Ka is 1 


sented 


We Pay the Freight 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A Kalamazeo 








Direct to You 


TRADE MARK. REGISTERED + 
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THIS SUPERIOR 


BURNT WOOD 
Outfit, 3 Practice Pieces, = $2. 00 


Book of 2000 Designs, All 
Delivered to Your Door 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


t 
. rnt « t 1 
FREE CATALOG to Py rographers who wish to Bave 
Money on eg a ey 
etors . € ration lour 
y 


F. F. RICK & CO., Manufacturers, No. 507 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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. MRS. MARY POTTER, 522 Se. Salina Street, SYRACUSE, NY. J 





TOYS THAT TEACH 
A LESSON 
By Elisabeth A. Irwin 
CS HE array of that really 


teach is unbounded. When a 
little girl is still in the nursery 


toys 






stage a doll’s house will teach 
good taste. Pride in the par 
lor wall-paper in her hittle 


house soon grows to an habit 


ual desire for having pretty 


SO) -39 





hings about her, and she learns about arrang« 
nent from the cupboard in the small kitchen. 
At this age the doll is the normal toy, but later 
a touch of reality must be ad led 

know of t! ree little girls whose Christmas 
. few years ago co1 Sished! in having their play 


room made into a half-sized kitchen. There was 


il cookstove, small but perfectly constructed, 
dan inexpensive sink. These were the most 
spensive things, the stove costing eight dollars 

the sink even dollars. The ; lls were 

ted vellow and a few rows of shelves were 

\ rrandmother contributed new 7 il 

ble of the right height, an uncle made his 
Christmas present 1 cookbook, while tin pans 


took 


hiefs 


ind bowls and dishes the place of the usual 
display of handkere and ribbons. After a 
two weeks’ exile from the old playroom the 
children were led in on Christmas morning to 
behold the transformation, and their delight was 


indescribable. All the pans, dishes, towels and 
furniture were just enough smaller than real 
things to give them the air of having been made 
purposely for the little kitchen. 
\ Playhouse in the Back Yard 
i HAVE a playhouse in the back yard is an 
equally great delight. It costs no more to put 
up a little square house which may be divided 
Oo ti 1y rooms thai to make 1 goed chicken 
Asto the de it is best to allow a little 
o fix Ip her own Tr} form of 
cN ( oO greatl aevelo taste Sucl t 
e heated bv a tin 1t« tove: 
( diusted 1 7 pe } he roof will 
« od d d ( < ( He r¢ 
‘ ent opp d girls to 
e pl ‘ i ( ( d_ fire 
} hi ( dation of all cooking 
ckee ( be made of 
chees¢ ine I ‘ ( pet 
( house 
ey I « ire oll the 1 to 
| Tu 
| 
i 
P ‘ 
\ ‘ ( i 
f é " 
= le \ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
( ‘ ‘ 
l 1 res ‘ 
ne der, bec wax, and So or 
Things That Boys are Interested In 
Nee »\ ( 
f ( Cl! ‘ ( A 
] ol ( « ad over 
> ee ed 
The do 
A « ; 
gent akc Tt ( 
( tv oO ” | 
\ few on 
exp Vv nece v t f 
‘ ented by other me ( 
tne I ( { A i { ‘ 
nae wre d 1e ] em, 
Wi ‘ olved 
Amn < bed P d 
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( a ri ad 
( ( ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
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e n 
Am 
On : ; 
1 oy enh ‘ tere 
‘ « orhood M V ‘ r 
of a ly ( < of sor ( 
ed ol ¢ r 
\ Pony and Cart Need Not Cost Much 
PROBABLY | ost : 
‘ I } 
( 
( od, W 
\ donkey doc t me 
‘ ve ¢ ‘ \ ‘ 
e do t « an < 
ad the cn¢ 4 OCT ¢ i l ore li 
other k : draw ‘ d t 
d . d 0 can make its 
Kee doit er a the neighborhood 
\ ol ese tovs < é ) e 1 ce 
vhich . < he to oduc 
( ng Whe rl eu! actually wie 
l¢ what 1 \ 2. x et 
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the quality-plan, 
prices by 








So much discussion has taken place as tothe ‘‘ best books’’ that we have gathered 
the leading lists of the 10, 25, 50, 100 and 200 ‘‘ best books”? and have published 
them all in one unique booklet, containing much interesting and valuable 
information to every book love \ t | et, the name of ne 
t nn d ta ue cont \ f 
ou V I klet 
g The Globe=Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, U. S. A a 
@ O9e~WernpnicKe VO, Cincinnati, U. 5. A. " 
is | Branch Stores: NewY ork, 380-382 Broadway. Chicago,224-228 WabashAo. Boston,9/-93 Federal St. 6 





ee 
This Globe Wernk ke Bookcase, Quarter-sav 
$21 treiy pail east of Mont., Wyo., Col 
N.M. In other styles, 


as low as §11 


The Charm of Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 


Whatever the furnishings of your home may be — what- 
ever may be the space you 


is a style, a size and a finish in Globe“Wernicke Bookcases } 
that will meet your requirements perfectly. 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 


combine the acknowledged standard of excellence 
struction with the 


latest mechanical 
to give lasting s: 


1,500 authorized agencies, for immediate delivery. 


Look for the GlobeSWernicke trade-mark. 
quality — your protection against inferiority —your assurance of being 
able to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


Write for G-W Lists of ‘‘Best Books for the Home”’ 








eA ll ai aa ae 


can devote to books—there 





in sectional con- 
They are built on 
sold at uniform 


improvements. 


itisfaction, and are 


It is vour guarantee of 
Ss 
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N) Half t 
Ss in sing a cam 


pictures ol 


outings 


family. 
or sheet. 


te lliing” 
post cards, 


tre tein 
vacation days or 
to friends. 





ou can devi 


sketches — anythin 
shows them all int 
STYLES le 
SOLD BY | PI 
l toy s If 5 

END FOF Si 

vel and d g 
every woman w entertal 
Mirroscope styles. 


Every 


Owner 


LBB na Mir 
: Mirroscope cape yu 


SOT re ome 


Your camera will keep you constantly supplied with Mirroscope entertainment for your friends and 
The Mirroscope throws the photo prints themselves, 
Y ou can show the mtoa whole roomful at once 
make up clever illustrated songs. 
and many other delightful entertainments 


illustrations from magazines, fashion journals or newspapers, 


tric 


and Acety 6 SIZES — § $5. § , $10, $15 and § 
i hardware de r 1 photo depts. of dry xg t 
ler doesn't e write us. 
ESTION - Lining letaile tt 
Mirr pe partic any other ideas for } i 
i know a Ita . a g of 


The so Sete Stereopticon Co., 5502 Cosson 4 Ave., Cleveland, O. 









aK 


reenen! arg 
six ft.in diameter 


ed to 


y means of reflected light, onto a screen 
ou can take your own snap shots and 
se snap shot guessing contests, progressive story 
esides snap shots and photos you can show 
original drawings and 
g not larger than 7 x 7 inches. The Mirroscope 


heir own colors. It is easy to operate. 
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FAY KNIT *<: 
FAY SOX | 


FAY STOCKING CO., Box 61, 


FAY ‘Ideals 


a I 


l_er 


I 
Fx Ide r Free 
Elyria Ohio 





PALETTE 


ent and \ 


ers and 
tiful « r st 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB co. 


AND BENCH 


@ practical 
magazine for 


ater cok 1 the Craft A 


ple copy, 2 
120 Pearl ‘Bt., preci N.Y 








It’s free } +e pon hg = ed tre ; 
f Mill n t S | 
“Ask ‘your ‘Milliner to show you Williams’ ‘Flowers and 


e One 


Feathers — Fashion's favorites. They bear this trademark 
For booklet address : H.T.Williams. 4 Washington P!l..N.¥ 








Stoves— Ranges 
Gas Ranges—Heaters 





Wa Z 
be Word Ss Bey, 


80 Tons of Iron a Day 


Melted to Make “GARLANDS” 
“The World’s Best.” 
For 37 years the most extensively sold. 
May as well have the “GARLAND.” 

You pay just as much for inferior makes. 
All Ranges are supplied with “GARLAND” 
Oven Heat Indicator. 

Sold by the Best Deal 
Write for llliustrated Free f Rk. 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves 
VI und Ranges in the World 
Detroit 


ers Everywhere. 
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Chicago (2 
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: Ya Trade Mark Reg. By William Parker Bonbright 
: U.S. Pat. Of 
5 ae we IT-TAT-TO” suggested this 
| ‘ (eke e game, which, in its way, is as per 
: Bal LT fect as chess, far simpler and hardly 
i Piitij it less fascinating. To play it, draw a 
1 e batted square consisting of twenty-five 
smaller squares like this, but of convenient size : 
The contestants play alternately, penciling 
4 e crosses and naughts. A game consists of twenty 
; S one points, and as many sheets are used as may 
be necessary. Points are scored as follows: 
= ' ne A. A Pyra 
Sane) aaa es! mid consists of 
+ ra xt tiny five squares 
samp e 4 eo bx) |x! touching each 
{| Pe CL | txt f other at the 
, ‘ corners and 
Py forming a right angle with sides of equal length. 
mes F, 00 It counts five pdints. Examples are shown here, 
i f and it may be noted that these are only a few 
| of the pyramids possible. 3 ‘ 
| See Brenlin, the shade material that is —_ Phe formation —— the illus 
; ration on the left is: a pyramid, 
different, wears so much better. zation : is : siete ape ot oi Praag : 
or the squares touch each other 
Women who have tried all other shade the sides and not at the corners. It 
materials are the ones who are most has no scoring value whatever. A 
enthusiastic about Brenlin. They know pyramid may point in any direction 
from experience that the way it wears, and may be in any a i Seouh 
a the way it looks, is well worth the slight aa —S r raignt consists 
liffe APES i? we | | | | | of four squares in a row 
a difference in Cost. xi | jt 1) tt | touching each other either 
’ Brenlin is a fine, closely -woven material made 11x) | ttitiI at the corners or the sides. 
i entirely without “filling.” his makes the dif- 28088 | eee It os Chine tetate 
S , ference in wear. t| | |x x |x )x [x TY oe . Pp et . . . 
a It is made in all colors—one to harmonize with : : hese hgures show the , . 3 ~/ smats 
any color scheme or decoration and in Brenlin two types of straight, which may also be in any If you desire a hne C ombination for 
Duplex, light one side, dark the other. The soft, direction or in any pi art of the board. ’ ~ ~ ~ : 
Ad . 4 : = xe ‘ ae i ic i y : ¢ ‘ © ‘os 
3 finish aa _: restfulness of your rooms. C. ATrio consis * of three squares in a row, \ ( urself, aT to use aS a ae buy for 
t won’t fade. ater won’t spot it. touching either at the corners or the sides. a box containing the 
Write today for sample book and name of Brenli single square may form part of several trios. P « gz 
lealer in your city. If no dealer in your town has ; This illustration i » examnie of 
secured Lrenlin, we shall see that you are supplied EAT | oe USES, ton IS an pew a oO * 
: x }]-7 . _ ¥ : 
Note —When your shades are delivered, look Pxcie Tot 1 sah cia played viet d in Leder h_ the 
n ; ly for the name £7 fi" "tt perforated Staketete] crosses have secured four trios and ra e ll = as one ll er 
ke this in the edge i i. f eve Ixix Rater | the naughts three. To make trios 
n ard, Other shades look like 1 they lotxtebeto| easier to count, draw lines through 
ew. Write today for sample book. US) the square ' and the 
™ CuHas. W. BRENEMAN & Co, Subtract the ein ‘ 
yt 2043-2053 Reading Road, Ci nati plaver from the nun ar B dl y F ll-F h d A t S rf 
: player irom the radley Full-Fashioned Auto Sca 
ire filled without eith Each garment is knit in one piece, without 
cabin gt Sayan Ww! t narrowing or puckering. Each has the wonder- 
s scored ‘ nds , ; a z s 
counted ful V-neck, which insures a perfect fit. Neither 
tis for one player to retain the cross garment can crawl up, wrinkle, grow ragey or 
ad r the the ! ¢ sth ri it the ¢ ire . . ‘< 99 e 
i ie eee ae ee reap string-like, or bunch’’ at the neck. 
‘ ‘ Ly I : ‘i s ; 
t th The Muffler is made of Egyptian silk, in 
twenty beautiful shades Price 50c. 
RB ‘ The Auto Scarf is made from purest Australian 
cs of worsted, very wide and long, with fringed 
, : ( ey me aaa ea ae oe ie c 
lag A Brenlin shade 7 feet long 38 inches TAREE tr ‘eee ends and ocean pearl clasp. Price $1.50 
—_— wide, complete with best roller, costs $1.00 — open to cert dot , of a. 
not necessar Si ‘ Sold by all good dealers. If you don’t find 
the center s s it, send direct to us. Insist on the V-neck. 
tage ol e1 ve, V i consid i : A; 
ON COMMENCING the game one tries fo BRADLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
i straight or a pyramid. With alertr ' . 
ate ie leocbial ‘ 4 Iowa Street, Delavan, Wis. 
resolves itself into a rac 1or Ss 
beginning one should have this i 
The fascination of the game lies in the fact . 
that whic one Smeaton hs ovadevcs hs AY SPECIAL BARGAIN Buy Direct From the Producer 
oppo ie I is | Kely t score a py a lid or a Save - i 3 magnificent 
S ht, down some obscure diagona n theory Importer’s, UE 
@ plurality of trios which will always Get Daverman’s New $1 Book Wholesaler’ Ostrich Plume 
practice o1 f ts t greater po and 10. and inches 
the risk of ot “ It : ae Cc nates. Retailer s lengt 
See © dar thc clnvar an evils lems tan “Low Cost Modern | FOR THIS Saige 
k-bo , , , ; FRENCH CURL est grade 
; * Homes” Regular pri : c 
rs 2 N $1.0 Special price 
; 33 “cn 25¢ and ,10¢ postage : 
IOT S Oo tl < ter the s ol ins de- 
ore valua ire the si € The most da sigt nde sor ie pub. z 
gerous weapon in the beginning is the straight lished, costing from hg 
‘ As soon as two squares in al aati ae Ri NER in ae we. 500to$3,000. Shows : 
ais eee : oe OPEL We. Nese: ; i: you how to build cheaply and wel Pyeng ent in. with heavy drooping |! Let us send 
ACU) Ca Uti id ret ure i qa pro ) a or ~~ : 
: ‘ aus : Silage Slee Pe cage Rae n your plans. Own your home. us plan it for , J Se s 
5 . é 7 ‘arse For, afte e nex ve, there will 5 and save money. Our 7,000 ‘satisfied cus- W HITE S expres see é spon: ht 
, ; American women are just ‘inden out. - Ee urce sn 8 TOW, Win an Cmpty square at tomers our best reference. Ren ver this great COLORS Dt 
Se eee | her endsand 3 kis yours for only 25¢ and 10 postage : 
co 2 “Palatial Modern Homes” : 
ANY DAY IN THE YEAR TTTTT] as sh alatial Modern Homes 
4 a = a Fifteenth edition containing houses, flats, etc., from ‘ nN cea di 2 
atr <i Lt JO} i i is oe = 
opical fruit in its fullest perfection . ied $3,500 to $20,000. For tl ose wi gz something S at | we will refund : your ‘ibe. ” Or, if you prefer ' 
ee © . xjo} jf yre costly. Price 25e¢ and 10c postage. - ve the Plume by return mail 
% os ‘ ” _ Postage prepai nd as factor we w romptly 
aWalidii @ 0 Cottages and Bungalows refund your We eis all the risk.” For te lis 
oc king the r I , a Sixty-eight designs small houses, cottages and * : rope . 
t is three long ¢ raight n be prevented little non al $300 to $9,000, Sent for 25c and FULL Re INCH OSTRICH PLUME 28 
> mdi id Ls P . . ¢ ar . : t ‘ . ‘ es 
Hawaii 1s the world’s pineapple gar- It is worth while noticing that the best plav for 5c postage. A very popular bo« SPECIAL . — ang Aa at 7 oe $28 
1 he crosses (whose move it is) is not to blocl 66 South African Importing Co. ,Dpt.20, abash Ave.,Chicago 
den. The fruit grown there has a see seins Culeoes move it is) | Bot k California Bungalows” 
1 . 1@ Naugnts ¢« nce, t to ter Ss own line, 
size, tenderness and flavor which can- ie sit ols @ etvelike tahaen the team Sixty designs of real western ws, costing | | 
- . lus threatening a st t before the naughts 00 and ‘up. Suited to any climate. '« y 
not be duplicated elsewhere. This can complete theirs, iking a trio, which ee Png Be Bn. age: ses ey: spoon This St le of 
. : . * .* in the lact analvsis mav determine the retea yest book of kind a e. ) price te | 
luscious pineapple is canned in Hawaii in the last analysis may determine the victory es Seon os PA Our } y 
‘ One principle of the game is, never defend while you only 25¢ and Se postage. Order it today be- 
by the most approved sanitary methods Sasa ‘tx srotathie fore edition is exhaust | [te ° 
and sent to our home tables in its “Art in Architecture’ : Firfe t u 1et 
full deliciousness. Send for booklet. WHEN further attempts at straights and $1 per year. A home magazine tobuilding, | | 
HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION opcenge Regpeetinc-sapinge Eyagaet tte pring es J. H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects | in 14 shades rang- 
, mae : tor Established 1882 , 3 cae aoe 
es Pky eae € in. If you can do both at 1119 Murray Bldg. Grand Rapids, Mich. ing from \ardinal 
mu the better someti Rcomntaien The f 1t gives satisfacti?i moma) || to Royal Purple. 
r is purest Joy. As - ld | Price 
pwers and ayaetis tic bound Do to cor | 
rademark >t ry py ord mes and 
 Pl..N.Y 1. Gibson, editor tj fol | 
ae irdwood Record, Chic 1zO ; 40 pages, in ) I Ss iI an ructive OS oO 
v lis all tl it’s Wor or t r er 
a ic t " t Na ts to . 1 x 
. nishing and care of oak floors. ur m H | 
y d, an ornament to 1 flice 1. ur moves oan oe sells , | 
; tains no advertiseme nt » and ’ = . ° 
u iuthoritative text-book on this in NAUGHTS CROSSES THE BEAUTY OF AUTUMN | 
} ibject. Of special interest_to architects, I 2—E I 2A is Nature’s preparation for W inter. Wome delight rt feet FIRFELT | 
D use-OWners and women. Price f its. = — z RB tinement prepare forthe social requireme SLIPPERS, ear the t e if } 
‘ te . V hased by le t - - - > = eason and keep their complexions s on your y . 
ct tion FREI 3 4 1 7 >. » £e ind velvety by using Lablache, the | | 
ep ‘ pHs a re we t ents in s } “_ t s E (straight greatest of all beautifiers. It helps | | 
Bact: aS RAID ress i Nature toovercom the effectof <3 ; ’ 
Ww. L. CLAFFEY, ‘403 Hammond Bldg. Detroit, Mich. The first move of the crosses is to block @} Summer expos .* is a toilet Address Dept. 1 for Book of Fi 
. ,ecesci in eve wing ‘ 7 
D . B pyramid threater be 3 E,2 D,1C,2 B,3 A) " DSLSSEY In ev idoir. Worcester Slipper Company, Worcester, Mass. 
ainty aby Clothes The sec “9 o block the ir npel dil ig str: Lig rht sad oe — | lest, “ , ney mabe L J.P. Grosvenor, Prop. 
I will give both sets of my 30 long and 12 short (2 E a D, s B). The th ird mere ly de te r Py . ream, a box of druggists or 
pat terns (reg 25c each) with full directions, ma mines the im. ati of the winning straight, but Oo} by mail. Send 10c. for sample box. HANDEKERC H z = di S Make 
terials, etc., in plain envelope only 25c. List Z : epresent a big manut 
of Baby’s First Needs, and Art Picture CanAOt prevent it. z — . BEN LEVY CO.,French Perfumers AGENT ; ace ae ork e line of ‘Dre ; Good 
of Mother and Baby in colors, with beau here are other mysteries still untouched Dept. A ’ is tc. ~ploorg Sepiety 
tiful illustrated Catalog free. Write today. upon, but it is kinder, perhaps, to allow the 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass CREDIT sisi ee a. 
Mrs. Ella James, 104 Rosenbloom Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. adept to discover them on his own initiative. — O 








FREEPORT MFG. CO., 30 Main | St., 4 ooo N. Y., Dept. 50 



























































SAP-O-LIN 


Specia/ 
Purpose 


ENAMELS 


Sample 
Se, FREE 
So | (with brush ) 














Household 


Uses 











will transform 
an old iron bed,or 
a piece of wooden 
or wicker furniture, 
or the woodwork of 
a room, 


We will send you FREE 
this large sample can 
of White Sapolin Porce- 
lain Finish Enamel. 


| 


ain Finish Enamel is also adapted 


Sapolin Porcel 
to Bicycles, Radiators, Bric-&’-Brac, Shelves, 
Doors, Mouldings and Walls. It is made in 
white, blue, pink, green, and other colors. 

Sapolin Gold Enamel, Washable, famous as 
“Our Favorite” Brand, dries with a hard, lustrous 
finish that can be washed. Use it for Frames, 
Mouldings, Furniture, Gas Fixtures, etc. A 25c 
box will doalargechair or several picture frames. 

Sapolin Special Purpose Enamels include also 
Sapolin Iron Enamel in both Brilliant and Dull 
Black for all indoor and outdoor ironwork, 
Sapolin Stove Pipe Enamel, Sapolin Bath -tub 
fnamel, Sapolin Aluminum Enamel, etc. 


Sapolin Special Purpose oie 
Enamels are made for speci > Tay 
fied uses in home beantify- yp +? 
ing and renovating. They mL rN 
are sold wherever paints and by » 
hardware are sold and also 3 el YF 
in drug stores, at 25c and Ye A 

irger Sizes, | ee, 5": 









A booklet about all of the [ = 
Sapolin Enamels will ac- 
company the sample; y LX 
send postal to-day. Offer 


good 30 days. 


GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
232 East 43d Street 


a New York City 


In addition to the 
Sapolin Special Purpose 
Enamels there is a Sapolin 
Varnish Stain for all 
interior woodwork; it 
stains and varnishes at the 
one time. Made in all 
popular wood colors. 
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QuRFAVORIn: 


WASHABLE GOLD 

























It is yours for the asking, 
; liberal sample of a perfect 
silver polish in paste form, something 
better than used. We will 
also send tre ‘How to Care 


you ever 
e booklet, 
for Silverware.’ 


WRIGHT er 


KA TACT LY 


e © © « © © © TRADE MARKe ee ee ee @ 





does all that a polish should do, and 
nothing that it shouldn’t. Doesn't 


make a muss, doesn’t scratch the silver, 
doesn’t injure the plate, doesn’t 
roughen the hands. No grit, no dirt, 
no dust-—burnishes quickly and easily 
with least worl 


Always Ready for Use 


FREI 


J.A.WRIGHT & CO., 70 Court St., 


EIS’ FOUNDATION 


PATENT WASHABLE LETTER | 
ee FOR HAND EMBROIDERY 
Take the place of stamped designs at 
1 much less cost. Place the letter in any A 
k—4 position on any fabric you can get a f-4 
needle through and embroider over with | 
~| silk or cotton, obtaining a rich raised [@ 
t+) effect but with the work and trouble left [— 
¢ out. Are inexpensive and will outwear 
the fabric on which they are embroidered. [¢ 
REIS" pum ¢ can be obtained in Script, cS 
Old English or block style, 
in large and small sizes, at all drygoods Gh 
and department stores. Write for book- (|= 
6 TE and free REIS. of your initial. 


BRO aK) A | «|| 
ECAR YB ah Beer 


sib eA 


N.H. 


Kee ne, 












































THE LITTLE WOMAN 
AND THE BUSY MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


‘“‘We won't sell it,’ said the Busy Man 
encouragingly ‘Maybe some day we'll be able 
to have a country house for the summer or a 
little house in town.” 

That sounded cheerful. All the Little Woman 
needs is a peg on which to hang dreams or a 
cornerstone on which to build an air castle. 

The summer home was as good as achieved. 

‘*That will be lovely. Susie’ll be glad to have 
the bed while we aren’t using it. She’s crazy 
about it, and she has lots of room in that big 


house.” 

Susie got the four-poster—also the chest of 
drawers and the bureau. 

‘The big dave nport won ’t go anywhere,”’ was 


the next sad tiding. ‘‘If we have it in the | living 
room there won't be room for anything els 


‘Maybe Cousin Laura would kee p it ioe a? 





suggested the Man, and Cousin Laura took th 
nport 
‘The twin beds will have to give up being 
twins and dressing alike, but they’ll do for the 
two small rooms, and we can have the bureau in 


one room and the chiffonier in the other, but 


there isn’t a chance for the washstands and 
dressing-table, and we can have only one chair 
in each room.” 

‘Well, Johnson says the top floor of their 


all furnishe d and we 


town house isn’t 
anything we choose up there. 

To the Johnsons went a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of washstands, dressing-tables, chairs, 
sewing-tables and other be droom furniture. 

‘*They’re all parts of sets, you know, and we'll 
need the whole sets in our summer home,” 
explained the Little Woman; and the Busy Man, 
albeit with feelings toward an auction room, did 
not argue. 


can put 


$3 One by one the heavy pieces of furniture 
sadly but relinquished and the 
Woman bought dress-boxes to put under 
a foldir g bed under which no box 
hidden, and a box couch to replace the 
davenport because “one can store 
in a box couch.” To the dining 
ure, howeve i she clung « lespe sete \ It 
1 front of th at huge 
sideboard that she made her last star d, and by 
closing up the door into the pantry ana 
having her through the hall, a 
made a place for the white elephar t, but the 
t table top had to be trimmed down to iar 


was 


were 
Little 
the beds, and 
cone be 
Custis 


stoically 


room 





was figurative ly speaking, ll 


serving done 


100 


oot six dimensions, and the serving-table 
ix d lions, and g-ta 


torea 





ted the all to an amazed butter nd-eg¢ 

o happened to be at the door, who } id 
( ned a little piace on Long Island. 
Little things wer¢ constantly turning up, and 
p 1 


day, in a mon 





ndow ind threv 





idangering the life and reason of an 
Italian laborer who was taking 
r} istook tl 


Slesta on the 


e writhing 





The Busy Mar 


1 time to save the George 


came home on¢ aturds 








work in the \ ca t « 


Man and 


room wil 


Or og Year’s morning the Busy 
tood at the dining 
] sift , y cc T ry 
ooked out acro a nar 


windows and 


row Coul 
at thigh brick wall punct ated by 

The morning light trickled wanly down to 
them and a fat blond woman in a dirty flowered 
ennui eyed them curiously from an open 
kitchen window beyond the 

The Man’s arm tightened comfortingly 
around slender, trigly-belted waist, and the 
Little Woman laughed, Fate with a catch in 
her breath. 


abvss. 







‘I don’t care,” she said defiantly ‘People 
ave to live in vy York—and at any rate you 
do get home for dinner.” 
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the “SNIDER-PROCESS.” 


of nourishment, 
enjoyment of them by 


gas-producing 
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Select 
Michigan 





Beans — 


ae 


Brim full of rich nourishment — when cooked by 





As ordinarily cooked beans contain, along with their large percent 


certain irritative elements which prevent the full 


many 


Snider Pork & Beans 


are different and better! 


persons, 


The wi 


scientific “ Snider-Process 
element, 


exclusive, removes the unpleasant, 
so that the highly nutritious properties of the 
easily, 


beans can be enjoyably and promptly digested. 


The 


tizing 


young, juicy, Government-Inspected Pork used, and the appe- 


Tomato Sauce blended 


that 


generously throughout the can, gives 


the flavor makes beans—prepared the Snider way—a delicious, 


nourishing meal. 


Snider Pork & Beans comply, 
food State, 
Food 


not only 


with the laws of every but with 


all Pure Laws of the world. 





There’s really an immense difference be- 
Snider Pork & Beans and any other kin: 


“It's the Process” 


You should know Snider Tomato Catsup and 
Snider Chili Sauce—the 
“Snider 


-ach from the 


tween 


exquisite relishes which 


ago. 


tale. 


made the name famous years 


Leta bottle of « grocer tell the 





“The Mark of 
Guaranteed Quality - 


THE T 
Cincinnati, 


A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO., 
Ohio, U.S. A. 















Let us prove to yo 


vy sending our free booklet whi: h cle proves beyond any doubt how 
le seemin Pe impossible is accomplishe d How meat, poultry, game, fish, 
read, cake, pie, pudding, soup, cereals, vegetables, etc., are cooked perfectly in a 


HEATING IT BEFORE SERVING, a 


A CALORIC. 


NO MATTER 
HOW DOUBTING 
YOU MAY BE 








Caloric Cookstove 


We * Calo an — i ROAST 
te WITHOUT ‘FIRST PARTIALLY "COOKING t I or WITHOUT RE 
STEAM, STEW, BOIL, € 


Iti is an Ideal Christmas Gift = ry wom : 


“every day a 


yt ( r ks be 












W 





i every month in “the } year 


S l You! ‘CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 
You. can use ‘it the year around— winter and summer 








It Pays for ItselfinWhatit Saves 


flere 













= every way we will prove it w! 
r tt Calori € wi 
‘g 4 It i lute y no fe o ry 1 
¢ tc. “We positively guarantee ‘the * “Calorie” 
_ s ' pe complete satisfaction, you to be the judge. Your mon ack if you are not satisf 
r large families: Used by Sanitariums, Domestic Science schools 
el An y A k y r dealer to show y «¢ aloric’ t he annot, we will tell y 4 
RE} ooklet anyway — do it now You'll find it interesting 


Cookbook Free! 























A Range Sold on an Absolute Guarantee to Save 60% of Fuel Expense 


The CONTROL Range effects this remarkable saving. The principle that makes 
it possible is a ne . draft system No front nor side drafts. Air is admitted beneath 
the oven, and the draft is controlled by a device that regulates the fire as certainly as 
you could regulate your watch rhe Control Range will pay back its cost in one 

year and continue saving your money every 


Se . > te, yea while inuse. The 


Control Range 


burns coke, coal or wood. Gives a hot coke 
fire in 10 minutes. Guaranteed to hold tt without 
replenishing for zo hours, Gives steady, even heat 
for baking. Ask your dealer to let you trv this new 
range If he does not have it write us for a 
catalogue. Select your range and we will ship it 
prepaid and give you 9) days’ free trial. Use 






SPECIAL DRAFT 


DEVICE SAVES as directed, 


and it will save 60 per cent. of your fuel bill with coke, o 
N ul } ; 
aa pony 3 per cent. with coal. If not, return range at our expense. 
FUEL 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N.Y. 
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SARS 


Plain or Decorative Enamel Ware — 


it’s the BEST if it bears the name 
CORONA. 


CORONA 


Enamel Ware 
Beautifies and Endures 


There are many advantages distinctly 
culiar to CORONA Enamel Ware: 
} The enamel is thicker than that used on 
| iry ware, will not crack or chip 
1 proper use, and will not burn or rust 
| he ee won’t fade or wear out. The 
teel is unusually heavy and will not 
isily dent. Rims, lids and knobs are 
one piece. Linings are easily re stored 
their original whiteness after cooki 
its or vegetables. All told, CORONA 
mel Ware beautities and endures, 
proves its worth by years of service 
M id le in y } he 
ORONA BLUE bei g 
\ sarang with very at trac 
us American artist 


only Decorativ ’ Enamel Ware made. 











The CORONA 
ROASTER 
The Roaster 
Without | 





Seam or Fold. 


N 


[HE ENTERPRISE ENAMEL CO., Bellaire, Ohio. | 
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today to the Reznor dealer in your town 
and pick out a Reznor Reflector. 
ay the dealer for it, and tell him you will return 
t—he to refund the price 
factory after a solid week's use at home. 


if it 1s not satis- 


will agree to your proposition —in fact, 
he would make it if you didn’t mention it 

because no Reznor Reflector is sold on 
iny other terms. 

Reznor Reflector is the stove that 


HEATS THE FLOOR FIRST 


It is the stove that burns a golden yellow 
flame from natural or artificial gas. 
It is the stove that produces healthful, ample 
heat on reduced gas consumption. 
d it is the only stove in the world that does 
se things, as you will find when you use it 
2et one in the house today on the s« ven-day- 
trial-money-back plan. 
dealer does not handle th« Reznor, 
on’t buy some other make, but write us, 
giving the dealer's name, and we will instruct 
you how to get the Reznor 
and best reflector gas heater. 


Ar 


. oBUA OVA OVC oBWe® oBV_s ow" 


the original 


GE LO LL LAMM MELE LLL MOLL LIL Tee BWA cVRcoVRcRASALAV®BVRSVSV OVA OVA OVS OVS 


Reznor Manufacturing Co. 
Main Street enereee Pa. 


LE LML LM OMG OMAR OW OW PEWROW? 


yy CLASS PINS 


. Sf, and BADGES for College, School, Society or Lodge 
‘NS paer cute wie any three letters or figure 
rs of ename Sterling 
lver, QSeeach, $2. oan ; Silver Plated. / 
106 each, $1.00 a doz. Spe 


ewae@B@A oBr_esasa« 
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al designs in r 
ges made for any School or S 





Send design for estimate. Catalogue free 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 295 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 


Genuine Jet Ornaments 


direct from Importer. Write for illustrated circular. 
F. UHRY CO., 186 Madison St., Chicago, Illinois 











HOW MY WIFE 
BECAME AN ACTRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18 


Well, we gave the first performance. From 
the front of the house I saw all the famous 
critics drift into the theater one by one, and I 
gathered disheartening snatches of their con- 
versation as they passed. 

‘Who is this Miss ?’? asked Alan Dale 
as he and Acton eke s met in the lobby. 

“* Never heard of her,’ replied Mr. Davies. 
“Usual thing, I suppose; some woman with 
more money than brains.” 

Money! In spite of mys¢ lf I almost laughed. 

I didn’t dare go back to see Molly until just 









before the curtain rose. Then I ran into her 
dressing-room with-a twenty-five-cent bunch of 
violets that I’d bdught in the street. 
“Are the critics really out there ?’’ she asked. 
I simply told her that they had all come 
“This is my last appearance on the stage,” 
he said firmly. ‘‘It isn’t worth the horror of 
these first p rmances.”’ Molly still makes 
ictive enta I ratio t eave the tage 
‘ € eat t perfo ‘ d nC 
( € é ( € it r de 
( ( 
M383 It was finally over There d bee ich 
applause, the customary first-night curtain calls 





the usual congratuli itions on our success, but 
ling toe = the intv, nothin 
to tell us whe ther we had succeeded or failed 

One reads, of course, how a star invariably 
goes out to supper after a first performance 
surrounded by a gay party of friends, and eats 
and drinks the most delicious things, and says 
the gay and yh ad things that get into the 
newspapers. Molly and I had rented a small 
room in a Side street, an nal that’s where we went 
after our first performance 


supper col 






fearful uncertainty, nothing 





on Broadway. Our 
sted of jae cents’ worth of cold 
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ham, t | betlar aad tes 
About seven o’clock the next g I 
ne ed t Iv oC i < rs 
We ot! r Ss the e'd et da to 
death th one c! e ir ri eve 
Molly int i ‘ 
ifraid. She pretended shi r d 
v ted her cx ( d } re 
cc dr ete d , I ‘ 
We N , 
h a eve } r 
I this a re 
I Va re i i I { M 1 
done it r i ow she ed 
‘ she ealizec ( eve rer d 
‘ ; ‘ i ‘ 
f I 
‘ 
‘ r d 
{> 
Lippe We i( 
M [x i 
W i ; know > 1 
ec ¢ W A « A 4 tne °C 
ere doit S nd because she ha 
de a success 1 ‘ tic drama they did not 
clieve that she d score lays of more 
ode trend Two ‘ when she a 
ed ra er is we 
Mr. E. H.S ( S A told tha e 
ress oul a ‘ 
t S O ¢ ¢ a¢ ] 
r « ul et 
T+ 
t 
‘ 
» vM « I 
XI , 
ul ce € 
* ‘ ¢ 
who ( r 
M« x wi \ 
I rers I r me¢ 
ent My 
i eCe( ota ( x wee} 
( A »( c Li 
M« dema ‘ ‘ 
> i ‘ 
eve 
2x63 Twice after this Molly played lead 
th 7 n ct d eat 4 ; x 
d er ¢ ¢ We 
{ < { lak ct ° l 
iwed to ke Pp other « 
| overhear in Si o 
Ge ‘ is y time th 
I Ss wife S Hy dc 
i > b if ve 
\\ ss : 
’ S 
é) 
| M4 D 
of 
( 
o | i 
+} | 
) a 
¢. Henry B. H 
‘ x 
made f t r n Kl 
I if ( I 
I u ae 1er essit ilk 
( as she herse is guar¢ erd r ( 
( We are 1 debt, not heavy s 
go, but too heavily for comfort he 
money we owe represents what we have paid ior 
Molly’s training and reputation 
Has it paid? bi. undoubtedly. Next year 
she will be seen under the direction of the most 
um portal it theatrical managers in this cour 
Her salary for her season of thirty weeks will, be 
the largest she has ever received. I rel linquisn 


ties direction of her professional career somewhat 
sadly, for it’s been a bully fight, but more gl: idl y 
because I t k she has paid eno ugh ior wiaat 
she has gained. 
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GERALDINE FARRAR, PRIMA DONNA OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA 
COMPANY, AT THE WEBER GRAND PIANOLA PIANO. 
Miss Farrar writes: ‘‘The piano possessing the richest and most beautijul tone, united 


with the greatest oj Piano-players—there must indeed be a 
magnificent juture jor such an instrument.” 


You Can Take Up Your Music 
Again in a Better, Simpler Way 


If you are a married woman and someone asks you to perform 

on the piano, the chances are you will reply ‘‘My playing 

days are over. They ended when I ceased to _ practice.’’ 

This is one of the keenest Dis lag of the average woman's 

life. Her home and family are all in all to her, and 
j 


household cares have ame the 


The Piano a Piano 











sacrifice of her music. 





Will Give You Greater Musical Ability 
i han You Ever I lad Bef tore 

Think ofowningapianothatdoesn’t fhan the playing ” 1 
demand amoment spent in pract wnateur. 

Phink of the joy of playing for your Do not let prejudice or anything 
husband and your children, all the else stand in the wav ot your in 
old pieces that you used to love: vestigating the PPANOLA PIANO 
choosing trom practically the whole at once. All over the world the 
literature of the piano, new pieces — most musical and cultured people 


that will give them pleasure. 


>PIANOLA 


are replacing their old pianos with 


Do vou doubt that tk this new and better one. 





PIANO can be played artistically ? You owe it to vour husband, to 
Practically every noted musician your children and to yourself, to 
alive today has enthusiastically have a piano in your home that you 
praised its artistic qualities. Mam) and th \ 1 that willl gy 
have said that a performance with the j and refining atmosphere 
the PIANOLA 1s actually ley of music into every home it enters 


CAUTION: The PIANOLA PIANO has been so very successful that it is now 
widely imitated. Remember, however, that not one of these other instruments 
contains the Genuine PIANOLA with its Indispensable METROSTYLE and 
THEMODIST, or has the Endorsement of Musicians and Musical Educators. 
5 Se ; $550 to $1,15 
IANOL: ready to use with yo 6 APS tii u 
Writ , / ( nad nami 4) re 



















































= 
BLOCKS OF STERLING SILVER 
INLAID AT THE BACK 
OF BOWL & HANDLE 
BEFORE PLATING 
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f pete 























RATENTED PROCESS 


aan 


(E HOLME: Sat DWARDS HE) 


ON EVERY PIECE 












SEND FOR BOOKLET i256 


THE HOLMES& EDWARDS SILVER 6 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. SVCD) 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN ECTICUT. 


Sou SitveR WHERE I WEARS} 


AT ¥s THE COST OF STERLING SILVER 






































NGRAVED 


The name "Everett Waddey Co. has been asse 
cated lor a generahon with the highest qualely 
Wedding Invitations at reasonable prices 


VERETT 


EDDING 


100 Engraved Invitetions, $7.00; 
each additional 100. $2.00: deliv 
ered anywhere in the United States 


ADDEY 





Samples upon reque 
cn Wedding Exqusee FREE 
Address. 2 South 11th Street 
O EONS 
eVIRGINI 


















































































for designs, ideas 
stitches, etc., and 


You must look somewhere 
patterns, instructions, new 


there is just one magazine that excels all others 
in this particular line of work. 


It is 


The Modern Priscilla 


a magazine that for 20 years has been the hand- 
book of devotees of Fancy Work the world over. 

The Modern Priscillais published monthly, and 
in it will be found an endle “ss variety of ideas and 
designs for making Ladies’ and Children’s Waists 
Gowns, Neckwear, Ilats and Underwear, as well 
as for Household Linens of every description. 

Illustrated instructions are given for work in 
all the popular kinds of Art Needlework, such 
as French, Eyelet, Cut work, Cross Stitch, Shadow 
Work, Filet Guipure, Wallachian and all kinds 
ofLace, and also forthe various stitches in Knit 
ting and Crochet. 

In each issue will be found s 
devoted to such things as China, Oil and Water 
Color Painting, Stenciling, Pyrography Leather 
Work, Art Brass Work, and the like, and Edito 
rial Dep irtments, e ach in charge of, an expert, 
inder ich heading us ’ “Fostess 
id Guiest.2! # Dites s e latest 
fas! ind aanhaene’ isekeep 

» tC. 





pecial departments 





“Ttelps fo al 


Subscription price, 75 cents per year 
Canadian subscriptions, 25 cents extra. 


Pattern Outfit Free 


FREE « ir new 





Free of Charge 


‘Ents Special 





rt gn o " 
ping paste t lire 5 for ig 
Copy of The Priscilla (current issue) sent for 10c 


The Modern Priscilla, 85 J Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 











How Chavatins Homes 
Are Decorated 


Designs and Stencils Free 
We have book On wall dec OrTra- 


tions, picturing and describing the effects 
now in vogue. It will show you the charm 
ing ideas now in fashion. 

The book also offers to furnish you free 
special water color designs adapted to 
your particular rooms. 


It also offers cut 








issue dl a 


stencils, without any 


charge, for producing the designs we 
suggest. 
Before you decorate any room, be sure 


this book. It is free. 


£2 


to ask tor 





ed wa ww the general ve 


\\ 
} I St ‘.) 
K I ‘ 


Alabastine Company 
Dept. 331 
Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
105 Water Street, New York, N. Y. 


Weak Instep s | -_ 


521 Grandville 





“Actua C & H ARCH 
50°" —.< Instep Supports 


¢ C& H Arch Shank Co., Dept. H, Brockton, Mass. 


lew to Make Money Breeding Sauabs 


Book, 
¥ MOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass 
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WHY WORKING-GIRLS 
FALL INTO TEMPTATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


This seems to be as economical an outlay for 
clothing as could well be. How much of neat- 
ness and comfort it permitted is a question; at 
least, it is obvious that taste or feminine desire 
for attractiveness had been sacrificed to economic 
nec essity. 

Mrs. Zamp had, during the year described, 
succumbed to a weakening attack of malaria. 
Nine weeks of illness had prevented her work 
ing. Fortunately, she had friends with whom 
she stayed. The firm paid her wage for a month. 
As the doctor’s bill was but $6 she had lost only 
about $33 through this attack. 

She admitted deprecatingly that she some- 
times went to the theater with a group of girls, 
paying twenty-five cents for a seat. This was 
her sole indulgence, but ‘‘she liked a good time 
now and then.” 

Mrs. Zamp had passed the age limit for admis 
sion to most phil: unthropic homes for working 
girls. One hotel in which she might have lived 
was too expensive and too far from her work to 
be practicable for her. 

This woman, to whom so bare and colorless an 
existence was endurable, was beyond the age of 
vivid desire for pleasure and pretty clothes. 
She was old enough to plan carefully and to deny 
herself in a way almost impossible for a young 
girl. Without the aid of friends her illness would 
have caused her to draw on the hoarded, precious 
fund, the pitiful $200, which after sixteen years 
of work was the one slim barrier between her and 
destitute old age. ‘‘Old” is used advisedly, for 
with the competition of youthful, brisk fingers 
eager to work for a pittance, was not the menace 
of unemployment for this woman of forty im- 
minent? That is practically what she looked 
forward to, for nowadays forty is ‘‘old” in in- 
dustry for a woman. And to provide for this 
time, so imminently close at hand, this woman 
had $200! 


What Can We Do About It? 


N READING these stories of real experiences 


of real people the mind is haunted by the 
question: ‘*‘What can we do about it?” 
An immediate, practical method now in use 








in New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and a few 
sadly few—other cities, and possible in all, 
enables every man, woman and child to help. 
This is the establishment of the label for 
factory-made goods, and the standard and white 
list for stores and laundries. This method 
ommends to the public the humane and en 
tened employers of labor, and makes it co 
¢ Lble¢ ose \ Oo are set ( est 
‘ ¢ hy 4 
New \ ( t twre ve r 
( ? ; + ; 
‘ , ; é 
deliveries, to Keep away trom stores, as I i 
possible, on Saturday ufternoon and in the even 
ing, to avoid ‘‘rush” orders, to give preterence 
to those stores which have short hours and pay 
fair wages, and to insist upon having the label of 
Consumers’ League on all the articles on 
which it has thus far been placed. 





there can be brought about by a 
kr ledge of the tual } | 
nowledge of the actual hare 

nd the lives of working-girls a 


understanding, a humane bond of 


Everywhere 
id J and closer 
ships that surrou 


better more 








sympathy, a more womanly relation between the 
woman who shops and the girl who serves. That 
this is sadly needed there is no doubt: that 
women, if they knew better what it means to be 
a worki ws 4 would make it easier for the girl 
admits also of no doubt. The Consumers’ 
Lea seeks bli fo 2 facts. It believes 
that vid ead |} ) edg existing condi 
t s all th is needed for t >» American publi 
to see to it that sympat Vv, justice and mercy to 
the American working ait the prevail. And 
this not Utopian but eminently possible and 
practical condition every American woman has 
it in her power to help bring about. 


ENGAGED GIRL 
SKETCHES 


ONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 











I ve 1S We everyt A ’ she said it last. 

I w no t all came in a mental flash one 

I ta wee iwo.”” 

He v ed, regarding her with profound 
tend ¢ 

‘I have be ind letting the 

realth Dp, ( 
Doe t mea iter a long 

sil ce, - hat at 
I thi I \ 1 yo she 

ered But the ad: of othe ‘ 
) et ee » re sf e it 
- t f nterest 
\ 
I 
‘A ( I ‘ 

] t \ < l ive ¢ \ { 
‘VW d ed ; she hesitated 
‘Tot | iw I e x 

T ret ¢ 
Hi ds t tened on hers 
‘Are vou re, A . oh, I know you are, | 

I want you to say it sure that you can give u 

ill the ad of others and be content or 

v my 1¢ f / 

Che girl raised her glowi g face and reg irded 
hi wit love ed eye 

‘Il want just you ind love,”’ she said. ** Re- 

les,”’ she il ed t elieve he emotion it’ 
to ird to enterta ind amuse so iny 
ot rs.” 

But suddenly the laugh ter ce ised as in a pas- 

Sk ot det love he rew er Close 

d kissed her. That wast s 

reaily ac a 
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Write For Our Free Portfolio iia | 































































Very daintily prepared in miniature form to give an idea of our im { 
mense line of correct reproductions of Colonial and Period furniture for jj ; 4 
° —— ° . i ; 
Bed Room, Library, Dining Room, as well as the very latest thing in }} 7 
furniture—our Flanders Line. About 500 pieces of the 2000 in our i 
° ee . on HI ia 
complete line are shown—be sure to get the miniature portfolio if only to 1} 
~ , , a , - . ‘ ‘ . (| : 
see for the first time in America—the beautiful Flanders with its soft, § . | | 
- - . yt 
oak tones. Ask for Portfolio J. , ne 
rr . * « c . . w 
This miniature portfolio presents a few of the designs taken from § 
our dealer’s magnificent fifty dollar portfolio complete, which you may see : | 
er ; . rts : i 
at many of the furniture stores handling our products. This large port. f : 
folio shows as perfectly as a reproduction can a tempting array of Louis ff ‘ l 
XV, Louis XVI, Empire, Flanders, Flemish Renaissance, Chippendale, s | 
Sheraton, Colonial of all kinds. Many of the actual pieces can be seen . |\ 
on the floor of the store. : 
. 7 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Is Moderately Priced 
and bears the distinction of being of the output, these enable us to take advan 
highest type of workmanship and design tage of every favorable condition with ‘ 
without being prohibitive as to cost. out sacrificing quality. 
Moderate prices are made possible Look for our shopmark. It is some- 
first by “knowing how’’ as a result of where on every piece of our furniture. it i 
a half century of the continuous manu- It is your guarantee against imperfec- i H 
facture of high grade furniture. Then tions or dishonesty in workmanship or ff 
by our enormous factories and large material i 
ih 
1 ; I e ot ( 1 I } i 
| : 1 
iny event « M M — | 
) 
4 
- | 
BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
- 
7 
er 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintiny 
each on 25 or more t 
Send Sor 25 art ook 
r Ma r k 
r t ir 
TO-DAY fo f 
> ot ~’ : ae tslray fe Xmas N Ww 
oo oe, 4%, = The Perry Pictures Co 
x ee AG , Box B, Malden, Mass 
. 
mee ° . ] 
Genuine Indian “ 
A Paper Transfer . a 
Pattern No. 271 of this 
Beautiful Sofa Cushi 
eautiful Sofa Cushion | |. 
The design is easily transferred to linen by passing a Moccasis 
hot iron over the patten. GIVEN until July 1, 1910, 1 
to every embroiderer sending | 6 cents for our comfortable 
New Embroidery Book for 1910 
s vk is entire ly new and just off the pre s fnew i 
eas deters Invaluable to embroiderers a ving o Mi 
1 ‘ r ler 4 ntains inst t ns torw rk \ stp - 1 Le 
1Z e design; over 1 pages of other r ! tc l paid $1. ¢ << 
reds of illustrations; complete instructions for t all; years, be ide fron "Ganieon Buckskin, Indian ‘Sewed A 
1ay sor Deginners Colored Plates showing how Burnt — ru lesigns, fr nged and a sewed 
to embroider popular flowers: : M a " 
a Centerpieces, Dollies, Sofa and children at (FACTORY PRICES. Oo st 
Cushions, etc., in Wallachian, tolder { enclid Christ 
Coronation Braid ,Eyelet, Mount- YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO., 20E. Cress St., Ypsilanti, Mict 
mellick and stylish Stenci! Ef- \ pr 
fects ; Luncheon Sets; Library ~ )! 
Scarfs; Bureau Sets; Hemmed ty 
and Drawn Work Squares; 4 
Dainty Christmas Novelties. Don’t Threw it Away & Does Your Granite Dish R 
Send 16cfor —* or Hot Water Bag Leak 7% 
4 DATENT PATCH ‘ 
i > a : ; =e ; 2 I 
\| THE NEW The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. ( | fo ple package, 10c. Complete packas | 
. . § assorted sizes, 25c postpaid gents wan \ 
EMBROIDERY BOOK 6UnionSt., New London, Conn. VY ar lette Mfr. Co.,Box 100, Amsterdam, N.¥_ | 

























It neces floors bright and clean 


(For a Few Cents a Month) 


Saves several times its cost by making 
one floor finish” last 2or3 times longer 
Is ipply 1 cloth moistened with 

a litte * Brightener’’—almost asveasy 
ting; it cleans the floor and 

ens the “finish.” If you do this 








brig t 





once in two or three weeks, it keeps your waxed or 
varnished floor like new all t .) 
A oo for 7T5c —vrill last the average cweed six months. : xt 6 
s the only preparation that will s essi ean and brighten a waxed 3 ‘ 
gz the wax, or a varnished floor without injuring the finish Never use - 4 
weber the the Snis ; 
Write for our FREE Book, * "Beautiful Floors, the ‘ir Finish and Care” y 
rumpie and = q . 
A. 8 BOYLE. & ©0., 2001 West Sth Street, Giectans ati, Ohio Sample Sent Fr 3 = 


Manufact e haG Old English Floor Wax orld renowned for its ‘* Quality 


larantee 
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‘Pish the Button-and Rest 
Solid Comfort 


i By simply pushing a button you can 





ste Real__- 


200,000 
Now 
In Use 








For 
Your Wife 
or Your Husband 


or any member of the family. There 

no chair that gives so much real satis 
faction as the cozy, 
comfortable 








ide Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. ¢ 


Pu } 
Button Kind 
} 


we the back at any of the nine comfort- 

able and restful inclinations, moving the 

ick either up or down—no rod to fall out, 
no getting up to change the back. Made 
with or without foot rest. For invalids 
r convalescents they are fine, affording 

equent changes of position which are so j 

ich desired by sick people. | 

| 


100 Beautiful Styles | 


Prices range from $10 to $60. Made in 

uhest grade materi: uls; onk or m: — ny ; 

\ pholstered in fabric or leather, or ade 

| th loose cushions; with or without Seat: 

Sold by nearly all dealers, 

\ ROYAL CHAIR CO., 136 Chicago St. 
Sturgis, Mich. 


FREE (erent siyies ot Royal Chairs 


i 


























100 

Beautiful 

Distinctive 
Styles 

to Select From 






Foot Rest 
| Slides Back 
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‘Chase Sto ckinet Dolls” 
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pp» May € V € 
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suits to f un I 1 if ler 
1 r ey may t r ir t 
k Made five size 4 4 
first ss dealer 1 the United § tes § 
i for our free circular, giving f nformation, | 
your nearest deale We 1 ) 
s € \ B 
race rk tolls at y I 
We! ve been n Kies od lolls fort y years 
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M. J. CHASE, aa R. i. 











oo” Sure to 
get them 


Rats and mic 
in’t resist th 


odor and taste 

Stronee I 

, 

know Dic " 
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Rat Bis- Kit 


Needs No Mixing 


tid your house of 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 
42 N. Limestone Street, 
Springfield, O. 





nt on Approval Send No Money. $1.50 
WI WILL TRUS ST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 







tir switch to mat liy fin 
Fe i get your switch free. I-xtras ¢ ttle 
re Inclose postage Free be ty book 
showing latest style of hair dressing i higt 
= ‘ €s, pomp rs, W 






Anna Pg Dept 426 
17 Quincy St. Chicago 





LADY MERTON 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8 


turn out to be a bi-lingual inscription was the 
last find. Were we at last on the brink of 
solving the old, the eternal enigma ? 

He threw himself back in his chair, 
formed once more into the talkative, agreeable 
person that Europe knew. His black 
zled hair, falling perpetually forward in strong 
waves, made a fine frame for his gray eyes and 
large, well-cut features. He had a slight stam 
mer, which increased when he was animated, and 
back the troublesome 


trans- 


and griz 


a trick of forever pushing 
front locks of hair. 


92393 Elizabeth listened for a long, long time, and 
last could have cried like a baby because she 
was missing so fyguch! There was a chance, she 
knew, all along this portion of the line, of seeing 
antelope and coyotes if only one kept one’s eyes 
ypen, not to speak of the gophers—enchanting 
little fellows, quite new to such travelers as she 
who seemed to choose the very railway line itself 
for their 


by preference, burrowings and their 





social gatherings. Then, as she saw, the wheat 


country was nearly done; a great change was 
in progress; her curiosity sprang to meet it. 
Droves of horses and cattle began to appear at 
rare intervals on the vast expanse. No white, 
tree-sheltered farms here. like the farms in 
Manitoba; but scattered at long distances near 
the railway or on the horizon, the first primitive 
dwellings of the new settlers—the rude ‘‘ shack” 
of the first year—beginnings of villages— 
sketches of towns. 

‘I have always thought the Etruscan prob- 
lem the most fascinating in the whole world,” 
cried Delaine, with pleasant enthusiasm. ‘‘When 
you consider all its bearings, linguistic and 
historical & 
exclaimed Elizabeth, point- 
ing, ‘‘do you see all those lines and posts, far out 
Do you know that all these 


: , : . 
lonely farms are connected with each other and 


“Oh! do you see,”’ 
to the horizon? 


the railway by telephones? Mr. Anderson told 


me so that some 





ners actually make their 
and that from that 
ittle hut over there you can speak to Montreal 
] And just before I left London 
1 was staying in a big country thirty 
i om Hyde Park Corner, and you ¢ ouldn’t 


te lephor eto Londo except by dri 





into telephone lines, 


ou piease 


house, 






ng five miles 


to the nearest town!” 





‘Very ingenious of them,” said Delaine st ffly, 
} ‘ 
‘ 1? 
\ ‘ 
! ad hk « d } < nae ( 
de c ‘ ore eve 
‘ d P ‘ . th rht 
ever\ yr lore € I Oo } 
\ ( { these de erts, 
st « OSIT1O iwa beliet, by a ind 
| ot me who l ed every vy, d have, 
r ips, changed the face of the world.” 
92393 She stopped, smiling In truth, her new 
‘ citv for dithyramb was no less st ing to 
hersell t! Delaine 
J re V point de it not with 
out t é é e adec te to 
the P 
\ He i L ce de 
er bear rhe xp d to me I 
< W \ t the G ¢ < ( I 
the « i \ i le i 
1 ‘ e « en Kness a tre i¢ 
through the first years—protect them, really 
even from themselves And when one thinks 
how Governments have taxed, and tortured, and 
robbed, and fleeced! Qh, surely, surely, the 
world improves.” She clasped her hands tightly 


on her knee, as though trying by the physical 
‘*And to 


dations of a great State 





action to restrain the feeling wit 





see here the actual foun 


Lid under vour cyes, deep ind stror g, by menwho 





know what it is they are doing to sec 
gun, on a blank page, by men who know what 
they are writing—isn’t it wonderful, wonderful!” 

‘Dear lady!” said Del , smiling, not with- 
‘America has been dealing with 


nerati NS; ind there a 





out sarcasm, 
emigrants for ge re people 
who say that corruption is rife in Canada.” 
But Elizabeth would : 
‘“We come after America—we 


it shoulders to see the way. But is there any 





10t be quenched 
climb on her 











$ 
thing in America to equal the suddenness of 
this Ten years ago even in all this Northwest 
pract y nothing And then God said, 
Let 7 ! 1 there was a 
She w d 
d t ex] f i 
‘And as for corruptic 
We H ; 
‘The ) pre c S she 
d But d me a brew a ere 
} th ¢ 


d Delaine dryly 


v s 
D893 | ibeth frowned a 


‘Do you think I learned it from him? I 
assure you he never rhapsodizes.”’ 

‘*No, but he material for rhap 
sodies ” 


And why not?” 


gives you the 


said Elizabeth indignantly 


‘If he didn’t love the country and believe in it 
You can 


feel that he is a Canadian through and through.” 


he wouldn’t be going into its public life 


‘A farmer’s son, I think, from Manitoba 


“YVes.”’ Elizabeth’s tone was a little defensive 


CONTINUED ON PAGE & 
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That’s something other choppers will 
not do. The ‘* ENTERPRISE” Meat 
and Food Chopper really CUTS, 
That’s because of the four-bladed 
steel cutting knife which revolves 
against the inside surface of the per- 
forated steel plate. The 





CUTS— 


“Enterprise” 


Meat and 


rood” Chopper 


cuts meat, vegetables, fish, fruit, bread, 
etc., does not grind nor teat does 
not injure the meat nor impair flavor. 
Simplest and best chopper made. 
Cannot rust. Won't break. Cannot 
be classed with the ordinary food 
choppers offered at small prices. 

Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam 
and electric powel No. 5, Small Family Size, 
$1.75; No. 10, Large Family Size, $2 

For Sale by Hardware Dealers, 
Housefurnishing and General Stores 

Other tamo ENTERPRISI specialties 
ire Coffee M Raisin Seeders, Fruit and J 
r ‘ Cherry Stonet Cold Hand Ss 


OU R F AMOU JS REC IPE BOOK 
I ery H seckeepe \“ 
{ ts it tamy ( 
| 1 kit nhely 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hygienic Soap 


For Toilet, Bath and 
Shampoo 


Lifebuoy Soap is different 
from ordinary soaps. It gives 
sterilized cleanness, the only 
scientihe cleanness, destroys 
germs and protects the health. 


FEBUDY 


purihes, deodorizes and beau- 
ties the skin. It is the health 
soap of the home and meets 
every need of toilet, bath and 
Siblileeem 


5 1% am Mell lg 
C. l@Tcelet-1a-) 
LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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SOIL, WATER LORa 
RIAL CHINA PAINTING 
MATE The Fry Art Co. 





41 West 25th St., N Y. City |} 








LADY MERTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 79) 


‘*Will you not sometimes—if you watch his 
career—regret that, with his ability, he has not 
the environment—and the audience—of the 
Old World?” 

‘*No, never! He will be one of the shapers of 
the new.” 

Delaine looked at her with a certain passion. 

‘*All very well, but you don’t belong to it. 
We can’t spare you from the old.” 

**Qh, as for me, I’m full of vicious and corrupt 
habits!” put in Elizabeth hurriedly. ‘‘Il am not 
nearly good enough for the new!” 

‘Thank goodness for that!” said Delaine fer 
vently, and, bending forward, he tried te see her 
face. But Elizabeth did not allow it. She could 
not help flushing; but as she bent over the side 
of the platform looking ahead, she announced in 
her gayest voice that there was a town to be seen 
and it was probably Regina 


$258 Some hours later Anderson was sitting be 
side Elizabeth. They were in Southern Alberta 
The May day had darkened And for the first 
time Elizabeth felt the chill and loneliness of the 


prairies, where as yet she had only felt the 

exhilaration A fierce wind was sweeping over 
the boundless land, with showers in its trai 
The signs of habitation became scantier, the 
farms fewer Bunches of horses and herds of 


cattle widely scattered over the endless grassy 
plains—the brown lines of the plowed fireguards 
running beside the railway—the bents of wintet 
grass, white in the storm light, bleaching the 
rolling surface of the ground, till the darkness 
of some cloud-shadow absorbed them: these 
things breathed—of a sudden—wildness and 
desolation. It seemed as though man could no 
longer cope with the mere vastness of the earth 

an earth without rivers or trees, too visibly 
naked and measureless 

‘At last I am afraid of it!” said Elizabeth, 
shivering in her fur coat, with a little motion of 
her hand toward the plain. ‘‘And what it must 
be ph emia 

An de rson ug hed 


‘The winter is much milder here than in 




















Manitoba! Radiant sunshine day after day, 
ind the warm chinook wind And it is precisely 
here that the railway lands are selling at a higher 
price for the ment than anywhere else, and 
that settlers are rushing in. Look there!” 

Elizabeth peered through the gloom and saw 
the gleam of water The train ran along beside 
it for a minute or two, then the gathering dark 
ness seemed to swallow it up 

‘A river?” 

‘*No, a canal, fed from the Bow River, far 
thead of u We are in the irrigation belt, at 
l the next few years tho l tf peopl 
« ( ( Ay i ec Ow 
I \ 

\r 
ce | ed 

There was et e and ey 
though 1e spoke ta t ! 
‘Splendid!”’ was the word that rose in I " 
he h’ mi ] ar 
S88 The gloom of the afternoon deepened. The 
showers increased But Elizabeth could not be 
prevailed upon to goin. In the car Delaine at 
Philip were playing dominoes, in despair of any 
thing more amusing Yerkes was giving his 
rreat mind to the dinner which was to be the 
consolation of P hilip’s day 

Meanw}! Elizabeth kept Anderson talkir 
That was on great gift She was the be ‘ 
listeners nd he told her story after story of 
life in the ranching country, and of the en 
now pouring into Alberta. Int early 
the y she | fou i ce 

d reserve It had now melte 

alte oon by the $ < 
because in presence of this delicate ‘ 
these vely ¢ ng eves, it « 1 m 
tain itself And how large and human wa 
man’s m 1! how full ot those 
things,’ iple, earthy, tender, humorot 
lime, whic ke ! 

Had he ed rirl in Queb 
And vet had re She had never 
loved } ri ri nan w < 
be to cleave to him 

Once, in a lifting of the shadows of the pra 
Elizabeth saw a group of antelope st inding or 

| dred yards from the tr , tranquilly indil 

‘ n clear l t 

L eap e-wolf, ta nad 

as the t1 oved o 
ld bac vy shar 
\n », amid a 
d V oO her 
tent 
t} ] 
ai 
eck to 
( the 
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\ ere v. ri 
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is I 
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W t i t W 
I ibe won ( 
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But oh, w W did I eve | ome! 
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Wear Stockings That Are 
Knit to Shape 


HERE is only one satisfactory way to put shape into 
stockings. ‘That is to knit it in, inch by inch—as was 
done in the old days when stockings were knit by hand. 


seamless stockings are a shapeless bag after the first washing? Who | 
wants stockings that wrinkle and sag at the ankle no matter how | 
well they wear? ‘There is but one way to get knit-in-shape- -style, fit 

and comfort combined with unequalled wearing 
qualities. See that you get 









made on the only machine in the world that 
knits shape into stockings — builds up the style 
and fit as the stocking is made. No other 
maker can use the Burson Machine. No 
others can make hose like the Burson Hose. 


Seam shaped stockings rip and are always uncomfortable. Ordinary | } 











Burson Hose with the shape knit in are neat 
and trim looking as long as you wear them. 
You can’t imagine what you are missing 
until you put on your first pair. 








Both Light and Heavy Grades 


| Burson Hose are now made in the 

| finer grades of cotton, lisle and mercer- 

| ized as well as the heavier grades that 

| have madethem famous. Prices 25c, 35c, 
50c. “The cheapest Burson stocking is made 
the best Burson way. You can get Burson 
Hose at any store. All the’ leading 
wholesale dealers have them. We 
make 36,000 pairs every day. 


Burson Knitting Company, Rockford Ill. 


The Tariff will not advance the price of Burson Stockings 
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| We Want You To Try A Pair 
Of Shoe Trees At Our Expense. 


oe ‘Bi 2 ail Sarde Sage ese = R 


If you knew how much it means—in com- 


. ’ fort, 


pair of Miller Ventilated Shoe Trees in your shoes 


appearance and economy—to have a 














each night, you would not think of getting alone 
without them. We want you to learn, entirely at out 
expense, how valuable they are — what they will do 

how much better Miller Ventilated Shoe ‘Trees are than any y other kind 





What They Wid Die fins." ser Mi Vetere ae ike oil eae 
y them to their original shape, make them ible, look bette 
nd we Ar longe at thre hoe tree im \ r shoe, you cz i ‘ ‘ le } 
my ly turn Sie pop, It ventilate every rt of the he he hoe ry 
uick Be t Lare regula n hoe et ni © ex e€ patente 

















Finest in Quality Reg. U.S. Pat. Off Light in Weis ' 
I GUARANTEE IT TO YOU 


aL[ate" sabsolutely 
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DRESS PIN MFG ‘co ; “414 State Street, Rochester N. Y 
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IS Only one 
=) =a 


The range 
that’s built on honor 
of the best materials— 
Malleable and Charcoal 
Iron—the range that’s 
known the world over as a 
perfect baker — always uniform 
- air-tight oven — lined through- 
out with pure asbestos — saves 
half your fuel bill. 


The Great and Grand 


MAJESTIC 


Malleable and Charcoal Iron 


RANGE 


hasa number ofexclusivefeatures,each 
one adding to its durability and prac 
tical service, making the MAJESTI( 
the best range you can buy regardless 
of price That’s why fifteen other 
manufacturers try to imitate it, 

MAJESTIC Ranges are sold in 
nearly every county in forty states. 
Write for our free booklet : ‘‘ The Story 
of Majestic Glory.’’ 


MAJESTIC MFG. CO., Dept. 6, St. Louis, Mo. 







































































With <A Bissell 
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“PICK UP THREADS?! 








i 


Buy now of your dealer, 
send us the purchase slip j 
within one week from date 
of purchase, and we will 
send you FREE a fine qual- 
ity leather card case with 
no printing on it. 


Writ hook let ay 


BISSELL "CARPET SWEEPER CO. ‘e 
Grand Rapids, Mich, 

































How To Sing Ee rectty 


Te *n I essons In Bo ok F< rm 
By the World's Greatest Tenor, Enrico 


CARUSO 


and the World's Greatest Prima Donna, Luisa 


rev 


| ' f t <tc A div the ved Pe te | 
le. Sent comatote postpaid po receipt of oeien $2 00 
THE METROPOLITAN COMPANY | 
Suite 1110, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City —_— 


ALL ALL OUR_ PUBLICATIONS ON BEADS 
Half _— Fletere Obast 


ne eT #47 =| Beads), Weaving, French 


Festoon Bead Neck Chains 











Meade ct q chee | ‘Daisy’ and ‘* Porget-me- 
a | not’ chains, Venetian 

. $$$ dt pobenien Beads Jet and other 

Jewels for Decorating, t Samples of Beads, sent free tor 

astamp. ISAAC D ALLEN ‘Co., 21 Winter 8t., Boston, Mass 


THE DOCTOR OF 
THE FUTURE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 


join a sick-benefit club, or, worst of all, go 
without medical services altogether except in 
extreme emergencies. 


Every Worker Under a Physician’s Care 
|" WORKABLE, the new scheme would do 


more than any other step that could be taken 
to put something like thirty per cent. of our 
entire populz ation upon a se if-re: specting — in 
regard to their needs in sickness and in healt! 
to improve their general welfare, happiness and 
efficiency, and to solve the great free hospital 
and dispensary problem. Think of having every 
worker jr our sages as army under the care of 
an inteNigent, public spirited physician, who 
had pledged his honor to keep him and 


family in as perfect health as possible The 
initary laws of factory, mine and work 
d almost enforce themsel ve der the 


int fire of i i batter of ct 





be roughly estimated by two different method 
One, the actual amounts now received by phy 
sicians as incomes from their practice. | 


ns to the pop 


other, the proportion of physict 





lation and the amount they would have to rece 
from each individual to give them an adequate 
ncome. From the first point of view it can be 
promptly stated that the average income of 
even thoroughly-trained and con petent phys 
cians is much lower than is usually supposed 


$1200 is the Average Income of a Doctor 
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Lenox Grade 


Four Grades of Superiority 


Anchor Grade Windsor Grade 
$10.50 $13.50 $16.00 


Mattresses made in Two Parts, 50c Extra 


wes )AM—May we send you this ‘‘ Bedroom B 
ith a: ce plete set f reprod tion 
« >? \\ 


Book 


The ‘‘Bedroom Book is full of 


, ; 
gestions on how to furnish and equy 
; } 
is il ce *h. 2 8 RnR 

| ‘ ee : 

I€ \ j 1S \ Ua 

z ; 

graphs of bedrooms 


The authoress Isabelle Gordon 


Curtis 


is a noted authority. Her hints cover every 
phase of this important subject — hangings, 
wall coverings, furniture, linen, etc. 

This book also tells and illustrates the insid« 
facts about mattresses— explains why the famous 


\ Stearns & Foster 


Mattress 


Initt any 

t Ss Sal iry ¢ i i 

< lities— eds \ x p } 

We are t ] t it t f ( 

ittress \ I t £ 
Va re to ma 
l 1 t s ore t ec 
s St s & | 
N ¢ \ 1 1 We | ess- 
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Fi tal t 1 re. sa 
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Please use this Free Coupon 


Stearns & Foster Co., Station H 8, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Largest makers of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the 


world 


Se 


The Stearns & Foster Co. 


Station H 8, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Style “A” 
$22.50 








































A Wonderful, New De- 


velopment in House- 








The 


Vortex Vacuum 
Cleaner 


does what no air-cleaning machine has 
ever done before, 
It offers the power of the large, very 





expensive vacuum cleaners 
ina machine compact enough to fit 
into a space two feet square. 
—at a price that brings it within reach 
of every household. 


In speed, in searching thoroughness of work, 
in Simplicity, it is not approached by any other 
vacuum machine at anywhere near its price. It 
positively gives a new meaning to household 
vacuum cleaning 

The efficiency of air-cleaning depends on the 
amount of air which passes through the machine 
The VORTEX displaces the enormous amount of 
60,500 cubic inc hes of air per minute—an air col 
umn unprecedented in household vacuum clean 
ing machines 


The ordinary ] 


vacuum cleaner must be emptied 





after cleaning one room. The VORTEX will clean 
alarge hou without emptying 

Phe ordinary cleaner has gearings, diaphragn 
nd comp ed part 11 I oO thei 
| itive ‘ t Tri¢ © « 1 
I VORT tn on ts } 
that is run by direct drive, wi// 1? It i 
mat implicity and w t fetime V he 
obstacle to tl general use of the process ha 
hitherto been that! he lower-priced machines have 


not done satisfactory work, and the efficient ones 
have been prohibitive inprice. The VORTEX for 
the first time makes vacuum cleaning of direct 
personal interest to every housewife 


It is folly to buy a Vacuum Cleaner 
before seeing the VORTEX 








One can see with a few 7 irial that the 
VORTEX is entire!’ <\ferent from the ordinary 
vacuum ocnuet Its power and the results ob 
.amned by it are amazing to the person using it 


for the first time 


HOW TO TRY IT AT OUR RISK to mow the 


VORTEX in your own home o clean with it 
for ten days—to see how magic ally it makes all 
or: of dirt disappear. We have a plan which 
rakes it easy for you t do this a risk to 
nuerself. Write today to tell you yout it 
nd n - yo our free booklet describing the 
marvels tf vacuum cleaning, 


The Vortex Vacuum Company 
587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

















$19.50 


On Approval 
Freight Paid 


ray 
ah 















- ae 
Bishop « Repids i. Quality and Style 
: all-brass 
Bed dir. ct to yout $19 50 


On App roval and Prepay Freig ht 


r $29 50 


If you don’t find this Bed superior to Beds sold else 
where at double our prices, send it back at our ee 
and we will refund your money ! 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Styles 


benefit of 


Portfolio of 186 pages 


We will send this dabpoeis book fy 
eamts y 
y y © firct Ord ‘ ¢ k 


ref t postage y 


W rite fox K get the benefit of high« y 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
13-27 lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
} 4 R 


Ss Bank 








HIS OLD 
SWEETHEARTS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 

engaged almost before I knew her last name 
We took up botany together and spent the days 
in the woods studying the flowers; in the even 
ing we took to astronomy. We stayed at 
Roaring Brook until frost, and we devoted the 
next month to a voluminous, heart-melting 
correspondence that was so full of sincere devo 


tion that it must have saturated tHe mails. 
Great Scott! She was the girl that used to 
call me ‘‘Toodles”! Ud make a fine-looking 


*Toodles,’? wouldn’t I? I guess that devotion 
had something happen toit. It was of a quick- 
blooming, summer type that ought to have been 
kept under glass for the winter. It just died out 
on both sides leaf by leaf, and before it was fairly 
over Jeannette had gi illoped into my heart on a 
Kentucky thoroughbred. 


posed — ta dilina tea aiaaaiatentuiateaaii 

| . > . 

| Tableau: A girl dressed ina niding-habit. | 

\ : ——— 
Inside of a week she had me living in riding 

togs and wearing a horseshoe scarfpin as big 

as a buckwheat cake. How I envied that big 


Kentucky brute of hers when she patted his nose 
and fed him sugar. She could have fed me oats 
out of her hand and could have guided me oyer a 
precipice without a bridle. I sold some town 
lots out in Saginaw and bought a riding horse. I 
had my room full of saddles, bridles, boots, spurs 
and hunting-crops. When her horse strained a 
tendon I literally waded in liniment and slept in 
the stable. 1 rode horse, talked horse, thought 
horse and dreamed horse, and finally proposed 
that we would be blissfully happy if hitched 
double for kfe. I suppose I should be a teacher 
in a riding academy by this time if it had not 
been for the Stickneys’ house party. That was 


when Helen came out—and, by George! she 
came out in a blaze of glory. 

r ——— -_ —— — — = - ———— 
| Tableau: A debutante in an evening gown. 
—_ 


Life then took on the 
cotillion. 
long ,coat 
I became 


aspect of a continuous 
I blossomed out in a silk hat and a 
and traded my hostler for a valet. 


an habitual frequenter of pink teas, 





and got so that I could balance a teacup, a slice 
of lemon and a wafer in one hand with the 
utmost unconcern. I used to stand in line for 
an hour at a time just to touch Helen’s little 
fingertips, and it seemed: to me she had reached 
the acme of cleverness when she murmured 
‘< ned, I assure you.’ I tell you, there was a 
vorld of satisfactior knowing she was just 
} ( Oo ug 1 

i r i I i r 
a é } ed 
a c ought a 
gyul r, and t i tea in her eye w he I 
warbled, ‘There is a heart which Heaven hath 
made for thee,’”’ and we were both dead sure 
we had found it I simply burst with pride 
when her mother began to look upon me as a 
‘*dangerous person,”’ but my heart was smashed 


to torget 
Ore A geuk sul 
She forgot fast enough, because f attended her 
wedding and she had some difficulty in placing 
me. But by that time I had begun to live again. 
I had met Tegia 


took her to Europe to try 


s their ¢neatment was. 


when they 


AUCCEHS 


tunningly 


ut of mourning when I met her 
first I had known her husband, « nd I often 
You: can’t pro} 

charming young widow 
1and at least a little, and 
a widow ought to be sym 


yathize with het 
‘ e with a 
olding her h 


just how 


pathiz ed with Finally, she told me the secret 
that I had begun to guess: Jack Bradley had 
never understood her! When she made this 
confession she put her dear little head on my 


I was the only one to whom 
she said she 


shoulder and cried 
she had ever unburdened her heart; 


knew that I would understand. AndI did. Vll 
tell you, it’s a tragedy when a man doesn’t under 
stand his wife and sympathize with her poetx 
temperament Sut she loved Jac k deeply She 
had the utmost confidence in him and she had 
always tried to do what would please him 
Finally, after three weeks, when we were 
engaged, she looked into my eyes and said: ‘‘ For 
XY Jack's sake, deat For he always wanted me to 
be happy, although he did not understand.” 
How absurd it has all been! What a delight 
7 fully idiotic pup I have been! The enthusiasm I 








have consumed in these affairs would have run a 
sawmill for a year \ But here's this note from 
I have taken quite 





this old sweethe: ret of mi 

a complete inventory, ™e I haven’t placed her 

et But nyway, I’m glad she approves 
Isn’tit stra ge that all these years I have lived 
t e street w Marv d 1as simp! 

‘ ( r f al 
{ I { 4 

‘ I I 


She e one I always ( 

d the sweethearts as they came 
C the « wh w s rose ead and 
\ < r I ol I ri he n 
] recall how Burton came nd pl: ryed the devoted 
to her That was what wo ke m The widow 
had faded in at hour, and I} oP pel to In her 
cal vyeet way she came before me and I saw 
th ehind the turmoil of my life she had always 
been the real ‘“Old Sweetheart of Mine,’ 





; neg out her har 7 wh 
rises with arw ¢ war her ir n atti- | 
| 
| de nm, an $ | 
| 
Yet with eagerness and ¥ ture | 
All my vision resig } 
' 
“ er é ? 

j 

4 f ri mir 


































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for November 1909 


solve the perplexing problem of Christ- 
mas Gifts. Write today for our 1909- 


Brodnax Holiday Specials sit." Wie iets ow 50 


It contains all that is new and good in Gold and Diamond Jewelry, Watches, Cut Glass, Sterling Silver, Filled Jewelry, Fine Plated 
Ware, Leather Goods, Umbrellas and Novelties. It brings your shopping to you, saves money, time and troub! ~ Order one or more of these special values. 


Solid Gold, Jewelry 


ar 

















16349. Diamond Ring, $60, 34 
karat, crystal white, absolutely 
perfect, 18K mounting. Inplain 
heavy 14K man’s ring, stud or 
pin at same price. 


Shipments 
prepaid. 





patent ay 







20153A. Solid Gold Cuff 
Buttons, pair $1.00. 
Cuff Button and Scarf Pin. 


20153B. Solid Gold 
Scarf Pin $1.00. 


24136. Sterli 
B set complete, $2.00. ble, en= 


24889. (', size) Sterling Silver Thimble, en- 
Silver Cup, 2', in. high, graved border, 20c. 
gold lined, polished, $2.00 























23102. "Pocket Knife, one 
blade, open 4 in., 35¢ eC. 


a 2 = 


226. Solid Gold Cuff or 
whee Pin, half-chased, 
oman, each 50c 


23101.4in. Emb 
Scissors, 








\ 






\ 
18038 \. 
Solid Gold 
Scarf Pin, 
Polished, 50c 






18036 





18425 









24133. 5'4 in. Sterling Silver Nail File, etched, 25c. 


















S36 
a 
i Articles with 4 18425, Sold 
Pos an are GoldScarfPin 
4 | shown one- Roman, 50c. 
rhe half actual 1178. Solid Gold Wreath & mw 
Age size. Brooch with pearls, $1.50. & 5 ce 
sas cers 
* 38 25063. (One-seventh size Ad Fy 
$ 11 in. Bread Tray, grapes in ao g 2 
waa gray, burnished center, fine Be gon 
oO we quadruple plate, $2.00. Fess3 4 
Seg goo 8B 
33k 2o°3e* 
38 FR? 82 
ay Sr ens 
3 PeekSe 
“ 24131X. Tea Bell, sterling ree 
$ silver and nickel, 50c. _— 


Jd 
4 


* 
nekunane 


PAMEe 














24132 
Sterling Silver Picture Frame 
footed, velvet easel back, 50c 


24134X. Pencil Set, sterling 
silver holder with ring, etched \ 
with six pencils, 75c \ 
Shipments are prepaid Satisfaction and delivery guaranteed If for any reason you are not 
pleased with anything we send you, it may be returned — at our expense -- for exchange or refund 
Write today for the best and handsomest jewelry catalogue published 


GEO. T. BRODNAX, Inc., Gold and savers, 3 303 Sem Main aed, or sel Tenn. 
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Half a Million sik tiatins 
' WE'LL PAY YOU FOR SENDING THEM 


| ] yoke! cae now and the end of December q 
| nearly halfa million subscriptions for THe 
Lapiges’ Home Journat and THE Saturpa\ 
| Eventne Post will expire. We want to en- 
| gage women or men all over the country 
(| to look after these renewals and to forward 


sich 








new business. We will pay a definite weekly _4 
salary and commission. Anyone who can send ; 
six subscriptions each working day will be paid i 
Twenty-five Dollars a week—more if you can 


do better than that. Even if you have only 
half an hour’s leisure a day we have a place for 
‘| you. A line of inquiry will bring full details. 


Circulation Bureau 


The Curtis Publishing C 


Z 
Sasi chang ROBIE ill. 


‘ompany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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| Chinese. el j 


FANCY GOLD FISH). 


That will live 
in your home 


















Cauretos: Be 
‘STORK re 








shir a Chinese Telescope 


The Stork Co. | To Introduce Them ‘,..:"". 3 dane y 












SS Dept. 1-¥, Boston, Mass long 1 Japanese Fantail, white and red, 3 ns $3. 00 a 
“‘DAEMO” SHIELD-CLAMPS ge - nal oF tle : 
o These beautiful fish usu oe lat $1.5 soto82 ‘each. ae & 
Delivery Guaranteed in U.8. 1 t x 
) Neater, handier, easier and quicker adjusted than any- or Express Money Order NO “ORDERS SEXT C. ° ’D. 
| thing; won'’trust, slip, oe seen te Ever- ee ita oat ‘ ce 
lasts z At de sler's cD ; Lickel, 15¢: 7 seta, $1; Send 2 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


4¢ , 35 fr D. 8. CLAMP CO., 
Dept J. Met. Bldg. New York ‘City. Agents Wanted 


VINCENT SANFORD, P.O. Box 414, Toledo, Ohio 
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The True Story 


of a Young Actress 


rea yperien ru In Is a remarka 


. . : ’ 1 , 
I . 1 oaad, in cheap hot — iia na 


The Woman Who Votes 


f Denver 


( Won H ( f Nov 


A Woman’s Aeroplane 


A Novel by Anna Katherine Green 
“© Room Number 3 At Three Forks Tavert 
aoe in fact the famous author of ** The Leavy 


WOMAN'S HOME 





COMPANION 


A T AL I NEWSSTANDS 


Subscript n Pric $1.50 a Yeat 
The Crowell Publishing Company, 
Madison Square, New York City 























OU can improve 

your health in thirty 
days by increasing the 
amount of Quaker Oats 
you eat. 


A great many persons 
look upon Quaker Oats as 
merely a delicious cereal tood 
to be eaten at breakfast, but 
millions of families have found 
that it is’ much more; they 
have found that frequent and 
regular eating of Quaker Oats 
resulted in clearer skin, rosier 
cheeks, firmer muscles and 
clearer and more active minds; 
and while they have learned 
these things by experience, 
scientists have found by in- 
vestigation, analyses and ex- 
periments that Quaker Oats 
contains the best elements of 
human food, without waste. 


It 1s the best and cheapest tood. 


Begin with the month ot Novemcver 


and prove it in your own family! 


Hat Quaker Oats at least once each 
day during this month; vary the w ays 
ot preparing it to suit the taste: cut 
out a corresponding amount of greasy 
foods and watch the results. You'll 
be astonished at the improvement in 
the health and vigor ot the family, 
and you ll continue to eat it every 
month in the year. 


Thousands of good grocers will make a 
special display of Quaker Oats in November 
to remind you to do this: millions of families 
will be doing the same thing; repeated expert 
ences of this kind with the rosy cheeks, firmer 
muscles and clearer brains that resulted have 
made everlasting friends for Quaker Oat: 


The best and cheapest food you can eat. 
Quaker Oats is packed in the regular size 10¢ 


package ; in large size Family pack- 
ages, and in hermetically sealed tins. 


Ask your grocer. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


CHICAGO 





















































| want every reader of [HE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
to try Palmolive, so 


’ll Pay Your Dealer 


for a full size cake of this soap myself 





NUT out the coupon in this advertisement 
Take it to yvour dealer and he will give you a full size cake of my famous 

A Palmolive soap absolutely tree of charge. 

You will find it delightfully soothing and invigorating —no matter how tender your 
skin may be. (Many physicians recommend it for use in bathing infants. ) 

You may be astonished at this truly astounding offer. 

For—considering the millions of people who will read this advertisement and 
avail themselves of my offer 
afford to make it. 

It is based upon this one fact 


there must be some good, sound reason why I can 


I believe Palmolive soa} to be the best soap on the market, regardless of cost. 

Millions of people are using it daily, and will use no other. 

It has the largest sale of any high grade toilet soap 

My experience has been that if T once induce a person to try Palmolive soap they 
continue to use it 

This is the only reason why I can afford to buy for vou and the thousands of other 
people who will accept my offer, a cake of Palmolive soap at your de alers 

It might take months of expensive advertising to induce you to buy a cake of Palm 
olive. Iam, therefore, simply spending the thousands of dollars that | would otherwise 
« compelled to spend in advertising to buy you vour first cake of Palmolive. For | 


know I will accomplish immediately what would otherwise consume months and possibly 


vs of time and more money than this will cost me, although the expense of this offer 


treme ad 1] 
fi of THE | ES’ HOME JOURNAI 
t TY 
¢ ( l \ 
e name otf some di ! tow i secure a Cake 
lo the many thousands who are constant users Palmolive soap [ ask that they see 
that some friend of theirs who js not a reader of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and who 
is not using Palmolive soa 3a cake 


} 


We know ‘that everyone who is now a user of Palmolive soap will be delighted to 
: vw With u n this 


W hie 


n you take the coupon to your dealer he will remove the black and gold band 
round the cake of P 


almolive and attach it to the coupon For onlv in this way can 


he redeem the coupon trom me 





COUPON 


To Readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal 


| t I 
P 
To the Dealer I ( l ‘ 
a ' : , aed P ' ‘ 
is : t D> t delive ‘ 
‘N r rt eee is ¢ 
CALEB 1 OHNSON, Pre 
B J ( 
| \ \W\ 
( 1. tl N 10 
P 
DEALER Na 
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I; 

that 

, ut 

So you will understand when you see him remove the band 
from the package, that he is doing it so that he will be sure to get cou 
. . r Ls 
paid for the soap by me. ( 
Please do not feel under the least obligation in accepting this j ee 
offer, as my sole wish in making it is to have you try Palmolive ee 
Soap. ' rol 
I am entirely willing to leave it to you to decide —after having t 
tried Palmolive — whether you will continue to use it or not. Cot 


= 


Perfection in Toilet Soap 


I have been making soap for 36 years and since Palmolive was first 
conceived it has been my constant aim to improve the quality. With 


all my experience I do not see how it could be impri 





. ' | 
It is not only delightfully soothing and retreshing to the skin t it g 
lathers freely in the hardest water, and you will say that you never use ; 
more ple int or a more agreeable soap in your toilet 3 
Palmolive contains no free alkali & 
; F : . * | 
It will restore the roughest skin to its natural softness and beaut 
and the most delicate skin is kept scott and smooth with Palmo | 
Phousands of intants would, if they could, testify to its purity 
\s a cleanser Palmolive is very effective Yet it is more dainty an 
fragrant than other soaps 
Made f Pal d Olive Oil 
\ 
Q 
O 
| > 
i i l ¢ t 
i¢ d i el { t 
i BA 
| | nol \ 1 | . 
perfume Luse (my own manutactut lends pertect \ : 
the results a deli Uul Oriental tragrane piquant et ce il su 
A Palmolis UNpoo \ thre ra t Th ‘ yom 


~ Fe he ' 


\\ \ ve tl \ 
perm » t b 
I want vou to learn how good rays) ip i 
I know that it you do this you will continue to use it permanently 
« 
=<ze«H the Free C 
ere 1S e rree Toupon 
Cut it out now } 
lake it to any dealer who sells soap na et ll siz ake of 


Palmolive 
There will be no charge whatever 
Compare it with all other toilet soaps you know 
\fter you get your cake of Palmolive remember to send to me for my 

free book ‘The Easv W to Beauty.’ 









President 
B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 













my 


» Co. 











Not the Last 
Chance 


But a Good 
Chance 


Cranine:cae = To Try This 
CO ffee Much Talked of 


| Barringtontall 
The Bakrised Coffee 


Imagine, if you can,a delicious coffee cost- 
ing no more than any good coffee, but one 
that you can drink to your heart "s conte nt with 
out fear of ill effect. Such is Barrington Hall 

Just how Barrington Hall differs from other 
coffees is fully explained in our booklet sent 
tree on request see coupon 

Our own particular methods are used in 

ecting the raw coffee, in cleaning, blending 

d roasting it, in steel-cutting it and in 
taking out the bitterskinthat detracts so much 

from the flavor and wholesomeness of coffee. 

Manufacturers heretofore have not thought 

uch care in preparation necessary. Our 
Coffee is in a class by itself, therefore, and 
best distinguished as ‘ Baker- ized Coffe Ns 
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| 
| 
| ff ith 
| 
| The Coffee without a regret 
” addition to Barrington Hall, which is 
of medium strength, we now offer a 
nger coffee (Valoro Baker-ized) and a 
I der (Siesta Baker-ized Soth of the same 
4 gh quality and er in the same way 
4 Barrington Hall, but of distinctly differ 
ae | t flavor 
3 For sale in all citiesand most towns. Price 
e | y flavor, 35¢c to 40c per pound, according 
a ocality. In sealed tins only 
| Special Trial Off 
pecial Trial Offer 
If your grocer cannot supply you, send us 
ime and we will send you, free, enough 
gton Hall to make six cups of delicious 
1e¢ See COUDO! If you wish te ya 
\ thre 1 yr Balk ( d 
' P 
‘Fi O i 
I H 
\ ( 
‘ S¢ ite cans. 1 
ra order, nearly l | 
‘ XO 
BAKER IMP. CO. 
flee Importers, 
16 N. 2d Street 301 
, Minn oO 
114 Hudson Street, 
York, N 
| 
se < | 
Barring i¢ | 
Ir . 
- Ss name | 
¢ ) 
| he Na ti 
| e INa iona 
W, es por ——- 
[ae - . - 
il perfection of the carpet-sweeper 
It is the only carpet sweeper made 
essful roller bearings. We be ve 
admit, after trying, that it runs 
easier than any other 
e only sweeper that’s “spill-proof.” I 
" National has a special, ex isive 
t 10 chance of i ver 
the dirt whatever happe 
\ the broom action ft the N 
ferent from any other vVeeper give ivery 
e acti 
1 hye I ved br i made of genuine 
H ri Chinese bristles. We import the 
elve w what we are getting. Weuse 
t full tufts—the best dirt-gatherers 
They pick up every speck, scrap, string or 
| veling. 
| You will find in no other sweeper the National’s 
| ented br 1 release. A second’s finger touch 
| d out the brush ready for cleaning. 
Ky 1R r-Bearing Sweeper — whate 
ese and many other special points. Nat 
tor iny years 1 are tully warrante 
Aw Grand P nd two Gold Medals at St. Louis 
y i 1 about the N 5 
t r helpf k f t ‘ I 
Life of y Cary Rug 


rf tab er. Address 
' NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 


r= : Newark, N. J. 
Dept. J-4 Pn, ; Chicago, Ill. 
. lt 


~ 
; a ~ a 














— WANTED 


in each town, te take 

f ¢ a Wash Fabrics, Linens, P s, 
ks, Woolens, etc., to be sold by the yard. Complete 
of Handker< hiefs, Embroidered Robing, Waist 








2 ie eatin a 


Patterns, Corset Covers, Valenciennes and ‘Torch: 

Laces ; Braids and Cloth-Covered Buttons ; ready-to 

wear Petticoats, Kimonos, Scarfs, and Veils, and tailor 
‘a Gentlemen's Shirts. 

liberal Commission ; a strong line and all year seller; a per 
anent siness if you are selling goods, you cannot afford 

- € without this line. Write us, and please us in firet 








sahihe ootina * Direct Cloth Ca. St. ca Mo. 











THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


CONTINU 


ED FROM PAGE 20) 


Then there was a movement toward bed, an 


exchange of good 
behind the rest of 
Brissac beside her 


nights. Amelia, dropping 
the party, found Count d 


‘Always a heart of gold,” he said softly in 


French, ‘I would 
your message had 1 
plans were change 
matter of Tourai: 


have been in Venice now if 
ot come to tell me that your 


‘d. But it is simpler, this 


ie, and has all the air of 


chance. You found my letter here?” 


She nodded. In 


the weeks that had passed 


since she said good-by to him in London she 
had slipped glightly from under the spell of his 


presence; but now 


that he was with her the old 


feeling came back with a rush and she did not 
dare trust herself to speak 


‘*You have misse 


sd mealittle? Yes?” 


Women older and more worldly-wise than 
Amelia had felt their defenses weakening when 


he spoke to them in 

he was looking at 
hoolgirl’s heart 
This was the lover 


when she laid her 


up to dreams—a lover handsom 


rit 


that tone, looked at them as 


r, and the susceptible little 
elted like wax within her 

e had always dreamed of 
novel aside and gave herself 
and tall and 





noble, a lover with eloquent dark eyes and a 
caressing voice and the general air of a Ouida 
hero She had been afraid there were no such 
radiant bein igs outside the books. 

‘Tell me, Chérie, you have thought of me 


sometimes? You 
come?” 
She looked up at 


are a little glad that I have 


him without a word, but the 


look told him all that it was necessary for hi im to 


know, and he we 
smile on his lips. 


nt upstairs with a satisfied 


XX 


HEY are in your pocket, my friend, those 


American doll 


» and the Count 


closed th 


spending the twen 


1e door beh 


irs,”’ said de Fontanges when 
had f found their room 

1ind them ‘Already I am 
ty-five thousand francs that 








you owe me and will repay Am I not a friend 
to cherish, with my sudden inspirations about 
part to Che mceaux ind r i 
Mor ) He eated hims« ) the edge « 

hi 1 Fal tines ed his high colla ‘Ah, that is 

It hot, t dear Tov ne, d we 

vere SO CO 1 Normandy I w i not ive 

elieved that I would lea Ire ( wi d 
ss the great fortnight ther Dut 3 eceived 

your letter tror e little one ind j ediately 
I ad a | l Px I ope t t 
cy I wa ‘ 
A } 
t | \ 
rts It 1 e 
il! He ed 
He i tl ‘ 
‘ smalles compo 
t ‘She \ eiress e We o 
¢ ouraging “and to ihe atlair she d 

e Of a perte 1 \ \ r me, my heart 

Ss atte ed M ( d I sha ea 
thor the f oving Monsi 
Courtney He is with ope 
ur that y 
M8 De I 

| i 
H 
N “W | 

The ¢ ‘ 
‘Wi » vi 

I You feel your 

. Have 
elora ttle \ vo t r 

«>T a tr { rT, 

Aft \ | « 

His « ilo ‘ 

Ry chewed eile ‘] 

x sous I wo ( t 
*And y I l 
The ¢ 1 wa 

One doesn’t 1 ‘ a Lu 

W Yt ind t in his vo \ 

sade B 

‘You think « fa y la t day, my 
dear. And for money is, perhaps, not 
so | d upo 1 is the things it will 
happen if you do not find money. We love fo 
beautiful eyes, \ y for a ‘do It is 
arranged like t a ire I i of the 

tem Why « Phe r 
nother fair on ( ere Bu tis 

at times too expel! i W he one a d 

t si ¢ 
I 

I 

2 \s M ( I 

( 

y Cc a 

would, | 
ut **M ( ¢ 1 
ere we stra ! 

*M’si | Se d ) tt \ 
She iS ¢ { M l Fo 
oved a le of par ( « 

gt ( eady i uct id fa 

ind gossip, peopling the wo rful Italia i 

dens with all the wd ies 1 gallants who had 

walked there, sett! 1 lOve ice in each w 

dow of the wing by whi chatea dges 

the River Cher He wa so entertain so 


delightful, that 
} 


pl ace beside her, 


Belinda gladiy granted him a 
listened, laughed, jested with 


him, translated his stories for Mrs. Bagby and 


the Perkinses w 


herever his English failed him 


and he lapsed into rapid French, It was impossi- 


ble to be dull in 


his company. He had read his 


companions with unerring eye and had something 


in his raconteut 


CONT 
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Style and Service 


A 4-Passenger Coupe, with removal top 
sare, be replaced with leather V 


“ 


Tye 
r 
‘ery. Choice of solid or pneumatic tires 


You know the luxury of a quiet ride when you 
>a Waverley 

By its special construction it is kept freer from 
noise than any other vehicle made The new 
Waverley driving system is poe Bie in a dust-proot 


use 


case, which prevents any noise and keeps the dust 
out. No other system wholly attached to body is 
completely enclosed. The driving gear runs in a con 
stant oil bath The motor is suspended from the 





Perfection of 


in an Electric 


toria 
gy top. Exide, Waverley or National 





Price, $2,250 


Why the Waverley 


Is the One Noiseless Carriage 


body between springs 


The Waverley is just the right weight for the 
utmost durability and efficiency not too heavy nor 
too light. Aluminum is largely used. Tire expense 


is reduced to the minimum. 


The new Waverley Controller (Waverley 
f all 


Waverley Also the Safest 














928028) makes the Waverley the safest \ 
cles. It positively cannot be started spe 
except the | You need give a thought 
to whether the handle i een moved while y 
were out. It is t go back to utr pe 
hifted into the first speed bef 
here is no such thing asa , jump with 1e Wi iv 
Easiest Vehicle to Enter or ties 
The Waverley Pa ted Drop Sill (Patent N 
38621) not only a ids a new gt to t 1) 
brings > even Wi mar t 1 
than § ; above any curt From the 
the inside of the Waverley is only 11 inche 
The Tiffany of Electric Styles 
I iT f the bea 1 ¢ bod 





the approval of our inspection force of 16 experts 
You have your choice of Majesti glue, Waverley 
Maroon or Brewster Green, with upholstery to 
match The Waverley is made in the largest ele 

t carriage factory in the world No other fa 
tory has such facilities [his is why we can make 
lectric carriages of the highest grade at the lowest 
prices. 

Why Pay More When These 
Are Satisfied? 

Here are some of the enthusiastic owners of 
Waverley Electrics These could aftord any price 
yet they chose the Waverley in competition with 
Electrics’ selling up to $3,000 

Mrs. I ter-in-law of Andrew 
Carnegie purchased 12 
Winter Isl Fla., the w 

‘ Cas 

Joun B > fan 
I W y een p i 
H ff tamil 
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Wittram E. H R H 
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\ AF M =>. Us 


Send today for our Beautiful Art Catalog A 1 showing Waverley 1910 
Models. The book will be mailed to you free by return mail. Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 135 South East Street, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Coward 
Good Sense 


—is peculiarly adapted to children, 
being correctly shaped and _ con- 
structed to develop the foot naturally 
1nd symmetric * The fle le sole 
oad tread and snug heel seat vive 
combined Be jom and support 
necessary to preserve the shape 
nd health of the feet 
h ft soft s 





For Children, Women and Men 
Send for C its al Mail Orders Filled 
] la Wowhe re El se 
JAMES S. COWARD 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., New York 






























Guarded 
head 


as well as 
spring 





ONGUE 
EVENTS CLOTH CATCHING IN HEAD 
AND POINT PASSING THROUGH 





DUPL 


, If your dealer doesn't sell them, take no 
§ other; send his address and we'll send you 

free sample. Insist on H Y a k 
i Stewart's Duplex Safety Pins hi : : ; 
On cards with name of , } liff Booklet on floors tree 
| CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. || prary oLamecer 
' 125 Farrand Street, Bloomfield, N. J | TONAWANDA ST.. BUFFALO. N.Y 

: ae - 





STEWART’S 


SAFETY PIN 


Never comes open in use INSURES 


COMFORT OF BABY and YOURSELI 


















EXAMINATION FREE 


These This Handsome 
Beautiful &% OR 8s Wavy SWITCH 
“Pompon”’ $8 
CURLS 

£8 








FRENCH 
HAIR 









prepay 

the 

$4 to $10 charges 

x Billie | 

Burke Curls, Daphne Puffs, the New Turban Braid, Wigs 
for Men and Women. Send for Art Catalogue 


SWITCHES 


(Straight Hair) Wavy Hair 
2oz.2O0inch. . $1.00 1%o0z2.2Oinch . $2.25 
2 oz. 22 inch 1.25 1',0z.22inch . 3.00 
2 z. 24 inch 225 2 oz. 24 incl 4.00 
3 26 inch 4.00 2o0z. 26 in 5.00 





The E. Burnham Illustrated Lessons 
t orrespondence 


Manufacturing 








I Increase 
your earning power f 


r free prospectus 





| E. BURNHAM ‘Senx. ita | 
A Business for You Among Your Friends 


Write for | gue L. Leopold ven pea 721 cd vlog NY. 


FLOOR 
VARNISH 


It’s s water- proof, 
"61" 
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Send for Sample Panel 
ee ee "61" : i make 
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THE PERSONAL 
CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 






So well amused was the whole party that no 
one noticed when Amelia and Count de Brissac 
| fell behind, lingering first in the sunlit garden 
and then wandering into the forest, where the 
narrow allées of Diane’s labyrinth cut their c ool, 
shadowy way through a world of misty, silver 
beeches and sturdy ‘oaks and firs. Amelia lis 
tened as readily as any fair lady who had ever 
paced the woodland paths; and if the Count 
was not the most earnest lover whom the forest 
glamour had aided and abetted he was quite 
impressive enough to satisfy a pretty, novel-fed 
sentimentalist whose foolish head was no pro 
tection to a still more foolish heart 


$98 ‘Papa will never allow me to marry a for- | 

eigner,’’ she prophesied dismally in a_ lucid 

interval between raptures. | 
‘If he objects we will do without his con 
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eer sent.” She looked frightened, but the man’s 
A-— Senuniel tray (perforated) containing the roast hand closed softly over hers, his face was very 
B Lower half of scoop band collecting fat drippings. near her own ‘But that is in the future. Now e 
C — Upper half depositing fat drippings upon the roast. we have only to be happy,” he said in his wooing, A Dainty Enameled Bedroom 


persuasive voice. ‘‘For the rest, we ‘Shall see 
It will all come right if you love me and you 
do love me, Mignonne?” 


VERY experienced housekeeper knows 


that successful roasting depends upon HAT could be prettier or more inviting 


basting with fat drippings which is the Poor Amelia! That ““Mignonne” thrilled her than a dainty bedroom with walls, furni- 
only way to sear and seal the surface of a through and through, added the last touch of ture and woodwork all enameled in white or 
roast and prevent the escape of the juices poetry to her romance. A Socraeuien lover some delicate tint to harmonize nicely with 
and fatty elements. would have called her ‘‘Honey,’’ but she had draperies and furnishings ? . 

As fat will not vaporize, basting can mercifully been lifted to higher pk ines of senti- ‘ 


ment, and she was grateful for her blessings. 
| ‘You do love me?” he asked again. 
THE NEW She was ready to vow that she loved as 


never maid had loved before, but she could not 
PERFECTIAN remember what any of her fz ivorite he roine s had 
= said when they made such vows, so she con 

tented herself with a whispered **‘ ves.”’ 


RASTING KAASTER ‘Little angel,’ murmured the Count “But 


no one must kn ow it, this dear love of ours,”” he 
simplifies the Correct method of Basting. added ‘Miss Carewe would send me away, 


be accomplished by mechanical means only. 


ACME QUALITY 


ENAMEL (Neal’s) 


gives that smooth, beautiful, genuine enamel 
surface so sanitary and easy to keep bright and 
attractive. Anyone can apply it by following 


: . ite , - f r } ( s wl 2? She . . . 

By simply turning the handle, without remov- ieniter to you ripe ote Mi a know a ‘2 4, the simple directions on the can 
. . : lust not suspect or we are separated, ma Mle P : F cash 
ing th ve h ; $s ts = ’ ’ 
8 ie nee i ” ae is automatically and that would be too hard ACME QUALITY VARNISH — Gives a durable, lustrous fini 
pastec on all sides, producing a palatable and ‘‘Don’t vou think I might tell Laura May door frames, window cuffed stairs, etc. Inexpensive 
nutritious result. She’d be so interested,’ Amelia pleaded easily applied. 

The economical advantages of the ‘She would tell her fiancé; he would t ACME QUALITY ruRwiTunE POLISH — Cleans, polishes, and 
> ° P a . - . ‘ renews é lish t varnished surtaces 

PC s $ . — friend Courtney No; it is safer to confid nno 

erfection Ba ting Roaster are surprising oe ) Tell ire this Mone: iy beat , ( _ ACME QUALITY ate ie. ie anile tar une, Gives stand 
saving time, fuel and nearly one ounce ae — ; RA ae ee er nS ae * aed ome, lu pus, § atin like surface easily cared for and very 
per pound in shrinkage. friends with him durable, i: qually ad ted for the wax finish © popular for 


**Oh. yes “i 
No Woman can Afford to be Without one. ‘*Then he can be useful 


furniture and woodw« 


If it’s a surface to ne callie enameled, stained, varnished 

























































































































































SPECIAL OFFER man. Devote yourself to tl! or ag sagen in any way, there’s an ACME QUALITY Kind 
~ others think that you ar ested i to fit the purpose. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will eacl c the eT ey ‘i ill ‘ote » ¢ And | he Acme Quality Textbook n Paint nd } ishe tell y¢ 
send you one (express prepaid) made of the will pay mv « tto M ( it paint, enamel, stain or var to buy f kind 
finest steel, seamless and sanitary, large di aged a. | Ree gp thay 
enough to hold a 12 pound roast for $2 50, W rit \ 
with the privilege of returning it In thirty days . . rec i 
if it does not prove itself the most meritorious AC ME ‘oneber wep ge a c OLOR WORKS | 
cooking utensil ever invented : ty vty: dorespenagie linge 
Cherie , ( IN DETROIT—Life is Worth Living ’ 
FRE Instructive illustrated booklet: away j fe 
“Art and Science of Baking ‘Oh, no, e begged —— teal 
and Roasting.” Don't delay. White today. ‘Then amuse Mr. Courtney wh t Is poOssl 
: ble I shall envy him, but there will be the hours 
Midland Manufacturing Co. for us; and then, one day there will be no one ON 
} - na ta fear on wait ttle 
Arcade Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. oral We uit a 
rr so great a happine 
she sighed, ‘‘ but it would be Hea V TRADE 
to tell every body and have Mr. Courtney give =, MARK Cad . 
us a luncheon and go right ahead like Laura May %: . 
ind ‘Banty.’” 4 sty 5 , tg 
THE WASHABLE Phe truants joined their party t as Belinda “ ; ce 
WALL COVERING x was int for them, and Am« lunged : 
fs een Se ‘ Ne Spel? : 
To have the , I ' : 
“ al 
cleanest, re 
e said hope YOUR BABY UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 
brightest, most ; Must be Kept Warm with Soft The old reliable that never fails. 
NENT See which King “NON-NETTLE Sold all around the world—the Stand 
Rens Sensg vite | | WHITE FLANNELS§ [| ita. isc. 250. 75. Boxes. 
of all kitchens = Mi eaggde er Reamer a Reel ar pe Ble i € suffering that baf 
and pantries, alee cae artis a ealenn chaee vr eee ther No Nettles in Non-Nettle White Flannel THE perpen _— | 
ving, ¢ i. © MINSTOPe Ove , 1 f ,f | Rough on Rats foo he rats a mice, but 
it vineyard festooning th inny ink | t 1 t never fools the buyer rhe secret is, you (not 
beyond ind broad reading, green t hading | t pi Are _— : the maker) do the mixing rake a hint, do o 
he lawn, and a drows\ , old) garde ‘ ralbers = your own mixing; pay for poison only, then 
. : Pisetiy SEND FOR FREE NON. : on int weal 
ret Sanita — > wash > cove y rambling down almost to the water’s edge t i i ou gett ilt 
8 tas — the washable covering Eatin ‘en. nexved on the teréace ‘wade NETTLE SAMPLE CASE Beware of imitations, substitutes and catch 
—for the walls. Glazed like tile in vnings that flapped gently in the indolent : » Antisey penny ready-tor-use devices 
. 7 > . ta he rovernmeint i bought 25 OSS 
plain or decorative tile designs, printed in . a et ‘A mn ‘ col wis . <a try, g Clot a RA. — Bough hang Ses ae: a be the 
oil colors on strong muslin. Fade- “ z jes & : E , i | : Panama Canal Zone 
proof, stain-proof, crack-and- ROAD, field. birds { the forest. i veoetable ‘ i cles § t q E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. = 
tear-proot Decorators, paper- 5 from the garden, « ous, fragrant little wild Prete theokes : 
hangers and department stores —_ berries picked t dside, cream cheese i ’ ; ! 1 
e ‘ ‘ S-  Qomvauconennt i 
. —_ furnished by “M 3 ! (cloal Baby Book 
Then get Meritas the guaranteed oil-cloth, ‘‘And vou ever ive t eart te ‘ this : , ~ ; ; 
, —_. for the tables and shelves Beautiful place T da 1 to { P 1 t ~~ Mothers 
MERIT marble and decorative patterns and ist berrv and wked out oO 4 a es , f " chain 
re) 9) fancy borders Trade-mark on _ back where the forest of At ered the iat { aoe baby’s hes ; } one, our z belongs t ‘ 
\coud y z ese | De t -nt , ‘ If you care for your baby’s ealth and com- 1 iti wos ait ¢ aft M 
Dir tio deiew antee a very a € ¥ ment, cle FA: fort write us today Yor BAI y 1O} Ita 
ouse fi shing anc renere stores ‘ F ot ri } ] et 
imate, Tc smgces Jen wre poe eee : ‘ MI “pt : The Lamson Brothers Co., ra ; 7 
These materials will TRANSFORM ‘ , ey a — ay Established 1885 Toledo, Ohio | ter | taken for 
; ( ep : \I ( t I ver 
your kitchen and pantry at modest cost : I : 
Incomparable for new homes. . 
If you wish to decorate your living, | 
dining, or any other rooms, wrile to eg bar 
ur Department of Home Decora- % ive j ; . 
tion. Describe the room or rooms, ‘ \ XI . 
and recewe free samples of beauti 4 3s Imported French 
ful Sanitas reproductions with { HANDMADE GOODS Prug " 
sketches of clever neu effects [WIPE OFF THE a | FREE Vr Y for Catalos N | 
i be ~ _ ~ ¢ . STUART BABY SHOP, 509 A, F (th Av. NEW YORK | 
STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY Ds c Ne ee eee mh Avene | 




















Dept. W 320 Broadway, New Yor ity TOOTH POWDER 
pt 320 Iway, New York City | pore S Arctic Socks 


° 99 7 a ; Depends for its virtues not upon strong oils,carbolic 
‘6 Dolorie Monograms for Bags, Etc. ith ye ( ire | or other irritating disinfectants, but upon the pres- 
, ence of Oxygen (peroxide) — Nature's punfer. 
Ask your Dentist he knou 
OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 


Any 2 or 3 letter Mon . 
ogram at 1-3 to1-5 the i 









| 

tll weve ally Aone pe t . I H | Sample and Booklet free on request , oS 

silver J. at 5 Parker 1 : Look for Parker's name in 
‘ \ ( L McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK every pair J a Parker Co Dept I, 25 James St., Malden, Mass 








Only $1.00 ow paraper panies | 


KITCHEN BOUQUET MTL 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, : TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG. CO. 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY BISAMPLE FREES 85 Clinton Ave., West Hoboken, N.J 






John L. DesLauries A : i , 
Manufacturing Jeweler I ‘ ys ew & - 
Dept.‘ W,'’ Old South 
r Bidg., Boston , Mass “ONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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HAT atmosphere of char- 
acter and refinement which 
should distinguish all self-respect- 
ing correspondence, is assured 


in the use of 


vo & Wyckoff’s 























Of texture and weight that 
means Quality; and unfailingly 


in good form in every detail 
of sizes and shapes and finishes. 
The 
box; and 


each 
every sheet Waw 

marked: QurocRat 
ver Good H a Sate ris Sold 


Let have y i Line ad 
dress so we ty ye our 


Free : Saaualios 


maximum of Quantity in 


thus water 


Portfolio of 











Full-Size 
White & W yckoff’s Autocrat Linen in « 
izes and finish of paper and envelopes, 
printing on them, so you may e 
rres} le t and er r 
PX our dealer If r l 
7 r i We l ’ 
} ’ your : t é y 
| e Free | 
We l 


Free Booklet, “7 ) 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co. 























501 Water Street, Holyoke, Mass. 
-_ TRAC b 5 ’ 3 — > 


FOOD CHOPPER 


CHOPS EVERY VARIETY 


oop OF “ad FOOD 







Po KNIVES TO ADJUST 

NO KNIVES TO SHARPEN 

NO KNIVES TO LOSE 
instantly 


One Cutter adjusted while 














rating to cut Coarse, Mi dium, Fine 
r Extra Fine. as desired 
So } v1 Olea: + ial Operate 
k mic 
** Saves Its Cost Weekly” 
$1.50 
tsupy : 
Free Steinfeld Cook Book cor 
n... Bros., 620 Broadway, New York 
— —— 





$y au ALL a 


16-inch —< ) | | 
| Ostrich Plume 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 

eautiful full 16-inch French Os in all colors 

ewhere a gh a nly {$1.00 prepa 1. 14 

w Plumes nly $4.25, worth as $l lert 
ile profits. Bones back iii 





| Manufacturers’ Guild, Dept. W, 166-6th Avenee New York 
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THE PERSONAL 


CONDUCT OF BELINDA 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86 


tall, white lilies bowed and beckoned; and little, 
fresh, vagrant breezes played tricks with her 
hair, blowing it low on her forehead, curling it 
around her e ars, lifting loose strands up to catch 
the sunlight. The Count watched enviously 
while they had their way with it—that golden 
brown hair that would be so soft to touc h, so 
silken-smooth to hand or lips. The sun heat 
stole into his veins; and yet that very morning, 
in another garden, it had not warmed his blood 
even to moderate heat. He had prodded him 
self to love words there, and now love words 
were beating at his brain, knocking at his lips, 
cli itmoring tosbe spoke n. 

Belinda glanced back at him. 
down by the water?” she asked. 

‘There is a boat,’”’ he answered eagerly. ‘‘We 
could follow the hank where the willows over 
hang the water and so keep in the shade.” 

She hesitated, looked toward the terrace and 


“*Is it cooler 


walked on down the path to the river. Why not 
play, since every one, even to Mr Jagby and 
Mr. Perkins, was busy with the game 

They talked of many things as the boat stole 


He told her 


stories gay and sad 


the shade of the 
lOvE Touraine, 
and pitiful, and as her eyes grew dreamier and 
her lips sweeter he quite forgot poor little 
Amelia and her millions, forgot his debts, forgot 
everything except that he was in love at last, 
blindingly, bewilderingly in love with a girl whose 
hai. was gold where the sun touched it and whose 
face was an excuse for midsummer madness 

‘*Poor things,’ she said as he finished a tale 
of grim Plessis de Tours. ‘‘I wonder whether 
they loved more in those old days or merely had 
more heroic chances to prove their love.” 


along in willows 


stories of 


92388 She was trailing one hand in the cool water 
by the boatside and watching the eddies around 
it, so she did not see the Count’s eyes 


‘They loved more frankly,’’ he “said, and the 
ook in the eyes had become a throb in the voice 
‘Men said what they fe It a d women were not 
afraid to listen I think the courage and the 
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By Nettie Ray Clute 
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How to Get Mother to 





Buy Puffed Wheat 





You children who want Pufted 
Wheat and Pufted Rice ought 
to say this to your mothers: 

“ Other folks’ children have a 
sort of breakfast— break- 


new 
fasts shot from guns. 

‘They are giant grains of 
wheat or rice pufted to eight 


times natural size. 


“The shapes of the grains are 


unaltered; the coats are un- 


broken. The grains are nut-like, 
crispand delicious, yet four times 
as porous as bread. 

“These foods were invented by 
Prof. 


children’s foods. 


Anderson particularly for 
Every starch 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Except in the 


granule is exploded by steam, so 
the digestive juices act instantly. 
Never before were cereal foods 
made so wholesome and enticing. 

“« Now please let us have them. 
Order a package and see how we 
like them. Order Pufted Wheat 
and Pufted Rice both so we can 
see which we like best. 

‘For you certainly don’t want 
folks’ 


better cereals than we.” 


other children to have 
Say that to mother and she'll 
get you the foods. For they are 
not only good but good for you. 
But try to get her to order 


at once —for mothers forget. 


Puffed Rice, 15c 


Extreme West 
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| Our entire method of training 
is by correspondence We 
teach beginners, practical 
nurses and trained nurses 


Ae 


The Chautauqua School oi Nursing 


315 Main Street, Jamestown, New York mex’? 


Eight years of success- 
instruction of the 
largest body of nurses 
in existence. 
Thousane 
uates are earning tron 
$10 to $25 a week 
We i be 


is of our grad 
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rit” Delightfal after shav- | 
Sold every w] i f 25c. 
ret Mer inen’s e origi - Samy tree. 
| Mennen’'s 4 Violet Toilet Powder 
L GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


receipt 
























black, brown and navy at 25c per vard 

Our tock nelude 1 complete and 

varied range of v¢ ng ind netting 
Q Rehewt C. Hartstall Importing Co. 








san easy \ t gett rid of 
ill odk oO! the body 

It does not overpower one od t 
stronger one, nor stop natural d iltl 
perspi but merel; neutralize the 
odor, leav the skin sott, cool and healthy 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St 


Philadelphia 





$4 





Ostrich Plume Co., 303 Caswell Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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oour's MAE AseESS 5 A MINIATURE TOOTH BAUSH SENT 


ON RECEIPT OF FOUR CENTS 





ITS BRISTLES 


ALFRED H. SMITH CO. 
84 CHAMBERS ST.. N.Y. 
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Garments Which Appeal to the Woman 








Who Appreciates Beauty of Line, 





Individuality, Quality, Quiet Refinement 





The simplest /Voo/tex garment embodies the best lines of the latest 


Paris models. 


It represents the best work of a $50,000 a year style organization in 
charge of the famous Mme. Savarie of Paris. 
Four times each year Mme. Savarie comes to Cleveland with trunk after 


trunk of costly models. 


Together with the eight master designers here, the Woa/tex stvles are 


determined. 


These designers do not copy —they Credle. 
/1ooltex styles are not Paris styles. ert 
In cut, in color, in finish, //d0/tex garments bespeak not only t 


] 


In design, in material, in workmanship, every //’o0/tex garment —coat, 
suit, skirt or dress—1is of extra quality without costing an extra price. 





Coats 


For Well Dressed Women 
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because « l 
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market tor 250,000 

In buying mat 
only save money, but are abl 
Paris 


They are distinctive 


oolte 


FASHION FAULTLESS 


small number of 


iwidual style and extra quality, finds a ready 


quality of the materials 


‘Can Sty les. 
1e latest 
and best that is known in style, but quiet refinement; not mere fashion, but 
elegance, grace, individuality, charm. 


[The $5 


That 
There ts ¢ 
the W 


organization 


THE H. BLACK COMPANY, Makers 


WOOLTEX Suits 
WOOLTEX Skirts 


- dealer near you 
Book, which reflects 
This book will be sent free. 


SPE 



















, 
, SOttest, Siiklest 


s conmmonly paid for cloths of 


t ror unong 250,000 
ments, which amounts, as you see, to only a small sum on each garment 
> extra style in Woo/tex costs you nothing 


WOOLTEX Coats —$15.00 to $45.00 
— $25.00 to $55.00 
—$ 5.00 to $15.00 
WOOLTEX Dresses — $15.00 to $35.00 


Please write us for his name and 
a $50,000 stvle 
Address Department 61. 


Cleveland 
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American Fashions for American Women 


The designs shown in this department were selected by Anna Burnham Westermann, and the drawing: 


ce can scarce 
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were made under her direct supervision for the American Fashion Editors of THE LapiEs’ HomE JOURNAL 
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What to Wear ee 


For Evening Occasions» * 
Dress and Embroidery Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 2 
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t | American Fashions for American Women 


Poetry 





The designs shown in this department were selected by Anna Burnham Westermann, and the drawing: 
were made under her direct supervision for the American Fashion Editors of THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
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Dress and Embroidery Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 








For the evening a cape drapes we 1 

lel ite dress, does not crusi it and 1} Y y 7 ° Ml j } ld { 
tely more graceful and pleasing than a 1 NOT] 1/1 inquiries about the desis ont ge should 6 uddressed to lH] | N 
tted wrap. A cape of good design in ] the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home lournal. Philadel phia | 
e or brown cloth will serve equally for ui J 


or evening wear, especially for suburban : ‘ S 
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1848 1909 , « How to Dress Our 
School-Children 


NOTE—AIl inquiries about the designs on this page 
should be addressed to the American Fashion Editors 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


4844—A simple, warm, every-day 4858 —For the schoolgirl a simple 4865 —There are few more graceful 4848 —Two soft shades of brown a 
coat ought to be in the wardrobe ot dress all in one piece is very useful and suitable designs for a child's used for this coat: light-brown diag 
every school-child. This little coat of The illustration shows this design in dress than the box-plaited effect nal for the body of the coat, and da 
heavy, dark-red broadcloth is preity blue-and-white shepherd's plaid wool This dress of old-rose diagonal has brown corduroy for the collar, cu 
aswell as serviceable. Asitis double goods with bands of dark blue stitched three large box-plaits forming both and pocket trimming; if preferred \« 
breasted and buttons up close around with heavy white silk. White pearl! the front and the back. The belt vet may be usedinstead. Shades 
the throat, the neck and chest are buttons are placed at the end of each runs over the center and under the green, gray or blue also make it qu 
well protected from cold. Black velvet band and on the collar and cuffs. The side plaits in each instance and draws as successfully. Buttons,which m 
may be laid over the collar, cuffs and bands may be omitted if preferred the dress in slightly. A wide white be of either cloth or velvet, to mat 
pocket, but it is quite as nice simply Patterns, (No. 4858) for a waist — with collar and silk tie are worn with this with metal rims, fasten the fro 
stitched. Fit it loosely and turn up a two wide tucks over the shoulder and dress. Patterns (No. 4865) for this Patterns (No. 4848) for this coat w 

deep hem. Patterns (No. 4844) come a plaited skirt—come in four sizes box-plaited dress 
in five sizes: 4 to 12 years. Size 8 8 to 14 years. Size 12 years requires + to 12 years 





come in five sizes sailor collar come in four sizes: 8 
Size 8 years require 14 years. Size 12 years requires th 


years requires two yards of 44-incl four yards and three-quarters of three yards and a quarter of 36-inch yards and three-quarters of 42-i1 
rial } 


material without nap 36-inch material without nap material without nap materia thout nap 


4840 —A simple design for a boy's suit is very much appreciated 
by the busy mother who makes her children’s clothes. This little 
suit is practical and so simple that it may be quickly and easily 
made. Blue serge is used in this instance, with black braid laid 
on the collar. As this style is quite as good one season as another 
it should be made large enough so that it may be easily altered 
Patterns (No. 4840) for this suit—a blouse with knickerbockers 

come in three sizes: 2, 4 and O years. Size 4 vears requires two 





yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material without nap. 


Look for the Name |__.... 


makes a becoming and at the same time useful dress. Many a 


This blouse and skirt costume of bright plaid wool goods 
little girl wants the shirtwaist and skirt effect of her older sister, 


e 
in t e e vage ind this accomplishes it for the child comfortably, as the skirt is 
by 


held by an underbody A white waist may be made with a dark 
skirt if preferred Patterns (No. 4846) for this girl's dress—a 
tucked blouse closed in the front, with a plaited skirt sewed to 
in underwaist come in four sizes: 8 to 14 years Size 10 years 


If a dealer tries to sub- requires five yards Ul Si-leeh Sasial amu 
stitute a satin for Skinner's, 
saying it is the same thing, 
or just as good, tell him 
that you never bought gold 


Map 
I 


dollars for ninety cents and 
that you want Skinner's 
Satin with the name 


SKINNER’S SATIN 


woven in red in every inch 
of the selvage. 


tie Sete ao. 


sie 


Then if the lining doesn’t 
wear two seasons we will 
re-line the garment free of 
charge. Remember there 
is none genuine without 
the name Skinner’s Satin 
woven in the selvage. 


At your Dry Goods 
Store ask for Skinner’s 
Satin. If your dealer 
does not handle it send to 
us for samples, or submit a 
sample of the cloth you wish 
to match, and on Ready- 
Made Fur and Cloth Gar- 


ments insist on this label: 





[The Satin Lining 


2» 
a4 NTE NEAR TW 
i SASne 
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ex 
William Skinner Mfg, Co. 











William Skinner 
Manufacturing Co. 


Dept G, 107 1/09 Bleecker St 
NEW YORK CITY 


New York Mills Philadelphia 
Chicago Holyoke, Mass Boston Patterns (includin utd ha all the designs shown aboi unm be supplied on receipt of the price, fijteen cents jor each number, 
ESTABLISHED 1848 t-}9 ll mea its should be ca en. The amount oj material required jor the diffe sizes is printed on the pattern 
~ » ved ler fre rest dealer in tf by mail, giving number o} pattern, age, t t measure and length of back, and 
Home Journal, Philadel phia 
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NOTE 


The Tailored Suit for American Women 


All inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to 


the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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ncluding Guide-Chart) Jor all the design 
tijerent sizes is printed on the pattern envelo} 
ind suits, and waist and hip mea 
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“THE choice of a suit for autumn and winter wear is a 

question of some moment As it is the costume werr 2% 
nearly every daytime occasion its usefulness, durability and 
becomingness deserve careful thought. A costume which 
receives such constant wear should not be striking in style 
or color, and should have very little trimming It is a 
common saving that the severely-tailored suit is the most 


elegant of garments as well as the most expensive It truly 


is the most satisfactory, but there is no reason why it 
should cost more except in a little extra thought and care 
in getting it right in the first place, and then keeping it in 


the neatest possible condition afterward 


4864-4791— Many prefer the ap 


pearance and warmth of the double 


t ted Tt le t he 
1 i izes the jout is 
nd es a sie é 
‘ n t the ig 
B ree Ss I 
“ kersha \ t 
iy be used. The skirt is plaited to the 


waist. Patterns (No. 4864) for the coat 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires four yard 


and a quarter ot 44-inch material wit! 


thirteen-gored, plaited skirt come in six 


material without nap 
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s for each number, post-/ree The amount o} matertai requir 
in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measur 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladtes’ 


Flome Journal, Philadel phia. 


out nap. Patterns (No. 4791) for the 


sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. 
Size 24 requires four yards of 44 








Suitable for Any Season, 
Perfect-Fitting — and 
Never Loses Its Shape — 


The Phoenix Muffler 


pee ye weather makes neces- 
4 sary a convenient, quickly 
adjusted extra outer protection - : 
a Phoenix Muffler. 


The Phoenix is the only muffler ev: 
invented that mav be worn hs a loose 





ut or collar protector; or, in colder 
| weather, instantly converted into per- 
tect protection tor neck, throat, chest 
d back by Shap ot the patent fast 

} ener att 
| A wondertully ingenious, clever, but 
} simple use of this device revolutionized 
| the muffler business—egave the world 


' 


tor the first time 


The Phoenix—The One 
Perfect-Fitting Muffler 


S I 
, har ‘ 1 
é how 1 nto pla 
" \ ti I No « in 
t p ¢ \ the b K ¢ 
»>SDPO nen be 1 
, pping aprons prote 
chest a \ st 


Phoenix Mufflers fit perfectly— and till 
a long-felt muffler need. Light, conve 


nient, warm and ) ming, without 
resembling rag, shawl or sweat 
Snap on at ff instantly 


Phoenix Mufflers are manufactured under 


exclusive patents pe \ 
shed by Ss TI 
el K 
t ‘4 M V 1 
tly and washed frequent 

| Ing appeara { 

Phoenix Mufflers are beautiful. 1: 
ther muffler will you find the rich 

e exquisite silk finish, the perfect last- 


ng fit, the wide variety of weave: 
and shapes. Call for them by your co 


S1Z¢ innic Ss youl hen ce al 





| Made for 
Women, Chil- 
dren and Men 50c 


Phoenix Mufflers are perfect. } 
‘hle defect was corrected bef 


cted 


ided that any other muffler 
just s good Reme el 
} original, the genuine Phoenix, bear 


Phoenix Muffler, Pat’d Jur yt 


1908.’’ Insist that you get It orse! 
Phoe t VW fers vetatl 
ina her wei rials at 


Phoenix Knitting Works 
222 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. 
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54th Year 


Why Don't You Buy 
Albrecht Furs 


Northern-Caught. ‘‘From Trapper to Wearer, Direct.’’ 


W'! PH tew exceptions any lady who 
makes a purchase of Albrecht 
Furs becomes a permanent custome! 


This is significant proof 
qual 


of the house. 
that we give satisfaction in style, 
ity and price. 


It makes no difference where you 
live—New York or California. By our 
system you can buy your furs of us 
just as easily and _ satisfactorily as if 


1 at our store. 


Albrecht Furs are n 

k re¢ from th make 
n uy our OWN 

For fifty-four years 

} 


fur trade of 


pper at 
WORKROOMS 
have been pioneer 
the Northwest 
S are original, embodying late 
from the world 

Albrec 
the 


we 
Our 


fashion centers of the 
ht Furs 
ordinary 


are 


in dry-goods and general stores, and can 


be had ONLY from Albrecht, direct 


We Illustrate Albrecht 1909 Model 
167 A and Gainsborough Muff 


Selected as a sample of our 1909 stvles 
Prices—In Yorkford Lynx 
black only, neckpiece $70.00, muff $70.00 
In Kamtschatka black, 
blue, neckpiece muff $21.00 
Russian Fox, black or brown, neckpiece 
mu ff In Natural BI 


neckpiece $42.00, muff $27.50 


(Genuine 


Fox 
$23.00 
$258 00 $20.00 


Marten, 


sent express 
price You 
guaranteed or 
maintain our 


prepaid on 
no risk 

money refunded. 
halft-century’s 


rec eipt oO 
take 


essential 
ls of other attractive 
, Neckwear, and Muff 
ir beautifully illustrated 
68 Page Catalog No. 10, sent 
on request for 4c in stamps 
Most ex 





plete and thorit fu i 
ok published. Colored plates of furs, wit 
names, full descriptions, wearing pr ul 
ther valuable information, Si: 
or home measurement, 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Sixth and Minnesota Streets, Station A 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


st ideas 


quite different from 
common-place furs shown 


brown ot 


In 


ack 


Satisfaction 
To 
reputation 
for integrity fair dealing on our part is 








= STYLISH = 
The staple 
Half-Wool 


P’, 


Dress Fabric x two widths 
15 cts. Pj v2) 25 cts. 
yard Ps A per yar 


rs 





~ Acknowledged to be the best staple dress 
=) 


fabric on the market 
rhe Black ree Navy Blues ire f 
| there re Re« 


] nd s 1 ¢ 


MADE BY THE HAMILTON WOOLEN CO 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & co., | Manufacturers’ 


R } Agents 
Boston 





Blues have white selvage 
B | f line 
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One fabric 


made in || 
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4875 —Dainty fabrics of cotton are made 
n sO many alluring colors and finishes and 
they so closely imitate more expensive mate- 
rials that very little outlay of money is needed : 
for the most fascinating of party gowns. & 
s 
Satin-striped organdy with delicate pink ms ~ 
a 
figures is used for this dainty dress. Aheavy : 


appliqué is used to enlarge the collar and 


trim the waist, skirt and sleeves. Pale pink 


silk ribbon is folded for a girdle, whic! 











finished by two rosettes A pink slip may be 
worn ur " Patterns (No. 4875 
the rplice 1a five 
gorec ome € 14 
16,1 Size 16 requires six yar 
ind te Atl é 
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American Clothes 
for the Business Girl 
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R.H. Macy & Co.'s Attractions AreTheir LowPrices 


No. 901 


Price 


$396 


Postage 35c. 






No. 901.—Woma 
fine quality all W 
pattern; 32 in 
fastens in fron 





ill fashioned sleeves finished with deep 


at pockets ; | v i 
turn back cuffs lor White or Oxford Gray; 3 
, 


Not a Special Offer 13"5s 9 lr eg 
OUR CATALO 
the MACY Catalogue you sel 


Catalog 


GUE 


k 


Fr 


es 


¢ " is. at 
prices ritica \ se 
laily visit MACY’S 

Our } nd W c Catalogue 
$ wort { mer 


85 separate departments of the 
Largest Retail Store Under One Roof in America 


antral. mnie rfl 
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If any 
n y l a t nest, 
straightforwar ess dealing the heart of New York 
Cit ands K OF this g rantee 
= Judge us by the values we have 


been giving for fifty-one years. 


Write for our free samples of 
women’s made-to-measure suits 


R. H. MACY & CO., Dept. 314 





ae Broadway & 6th Ave., 34th to 35th St., N. Y. ———— 








| 
| A Suit Made to Your Measure 


Your Opportunity 


In New York’s 
Latest Style 


N eed for y t 
t tyle, nor worry 


Fashion Book and 
Samples Free 






yt 


Write for your copy today 
Wie ike 


Tailor Made Suits 


and Dresses 


$750 to $3300 


Separate Skirts, 
$3.98 to $12.00 
Fall and Winter Coats, 
$10.98 to $22.98 


We also have a complete 
line of Waists, Sweaters, 
Petticoats, Raincoats, 
Furs, etc. 





| for any reason, your suit fails to please, return 


READ THIS GUARANTEE 
We guarantee perfect fit and satisfaction. If, 
it at once. We will cheerfully refund your 


money immediately We Prepay Express 
Charges Everywhere 





THE EASTERN GARMENT CO 
139 West 17th Street, New York 
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BE lee 


100 Engraved Wedding 5 00 
Announcements for Py 
I> ery gre mre S ‘ t 

‘ \ > 
Now is the time to order Visiting Cards for Christmas Gifts | 


ARTISTIC ENGRAVING & STATIONERY CO 
Esta i The Bourse, Philadelphia 





Cleaner, tor 





\ Home Dry 


Dry Clean at Home 


t kage of Home Dry Cleaner 
The Acme Chemica! Co., 621 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0 
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Dresses for the Mature Woman 


NOT E—All inquiries about the designs on this page should be addressed to 
the American Fashion Editors, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


PHILIPSBORN 


THE OUTER GARMENT HOUSE 











4852-4853 The simple lines of this morn z 


afternoon dress for home wear are designe 


















the rather stout figure. The narrow vest 
skirt panel give slender lines to the figure. 
wool challis in gray with tiny black dots j ' 
material used, with cream net for vest, colla 
frill. Patterns (No. 4852) for the waist cor 
seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. ; 
36 requires two yards of 42-inch material wit 
nap. Patterns (No. 4853) for the thirteen-s } 
skirt come in six sizes: 24 to 34 inches 3 
measure. Size 26 requires four yards ar 
eighth of 42-inch material without nap. 





Stunning Fashions 


as here displayed are typical of 
the styles and exceptional values 
shown in The Book of a Thousand 
Fashions, our style encyclopedia, 
which should be in the hands of 
every reader of this magazine. Your 
copy awaits you. You can secure it 
to-day. Simply mail your request. 
A postal is sufficient. 
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This book will make your 
shopping more attractive than it 
has ever been before and will 
reveal to you the season's every 
important change of fashion. 








Its pages will suggest the proper 


styles for you to wear and will 
solve the vexing problem of pur- 
chasing your fall costume without 
the usual worries and annoyances. 
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The merchandise displayed in this 
most wonderful of all fashion books is in 
comparable in richness, style, utility and 
quahty and the prices are the lowest 
possi sle to quote 


ecm 
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Well known fashion writers such as 
“Mrs. Garland and “‘ May Manton 
ave contributed to make this book one 
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genuine interest t every woman 
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|| Price, Special $3.45 | . 
Ltt W 22, Stunning 54 inch ‘' Dagobert’’ Plaited > 
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The Plain Shirtwaist With Embroidery 


Designs by Lilian Barton Wilson 
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morn % 4847—For one wearing black or for an elderly 
, g ’ 
esigne 4 oman this waist is very becoming. White 
Ww vest : itiste is used, with the shadow eyelet embroid- 
igure, Es transfer pattern No. 14213—done in white 
dots j ' : nd outlined in black. However, any one may 
. colla j ear it appropriately, as black embroidery on 
ist con > hite is to be much used. Patterns (No. 4847) 
sure, 4 for the tucked waist come in seven sizes: 34 
rial wit 3 » 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
rteen-< } ree yards of 30-inch material without nap. 
ches a 
ds ar ; 
( 
1843 —Cream-colored, cotton cheviot is used 
his waist. Two narrow, embroidered bands 
t lifferent shades of blue, and diamond-shaped 
f ires, decorate the front, collar and cuffs. A 
ng effect is obtained by making the heavier 
{ outside of lighter blue and the inside one 
er blue, in both the border and diamonds. 
ns (No. 4843) come in seven sizes oO 
ust measure. Size 36 requires three 
4 if 36-inch material without naz 
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or 


ué design (No. 14212), and jor the design in shadow eyelets (No. 14213) come for fijteen cents each. Order jrom your nearest dealer in patterns 
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| Copyrig Ka set ( 
| CTOUT figures can be 
KJ reduced easily and 
comfortably. 

Every woman whose figure 
is too stout should read our 
litle book ‘‘How to reduce your 
figure.’’ It will be sent free on request. 

Foll x the suggestions in this book 
an a Kabo Form Reducing 
Cor vill lt in an improvement 
in figure that cannot be secured in 
al ( the r wa 

K abo (€ p eed; 
Kabo Corset Company 
Chicago 
= w 


Winter Styles 


Tailor-Made Garments 


Write to-day for our WINTER 
STYLE BOOK and Samples of 
newest materials —all sent FREE. 
We n 





dressy garments 
j 





A.M. Hoffheimer 


eaturest é 


Wit r Style B 










r < tment ofsa nle 


Tailored Suits j 
$750 to $3350 | 


Dresses $7 up; Misses’ Suits 
$12 up; Long Coats $7.98 
up; Separate Skirts $3.50 up. 


® A k 
I Z Yar 
We Prepay Express Charges 
We guarantee Fit and 


Satisfaction or Prompt 
Return of Money 


If 1 


Our Free Style Book 
Explains Everything 





The Ladies Tailoring Co. 


$1S5 FoR THIS 22 INCH $4.00 


== Natural Wavy Switch \a; ur 











postage prepaid 


$4, ret x 
promptly refund your money 


get your switch free 
talog ot HairG t 
$ B ty Book t free i 
CONNEY BROS., Dept. A 257 
1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


qt 
Write Today 
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WOMEN'S Lisle-like hose 
with /uterla 


Six Pat 


WOMEN'S Lisle-l 
in Black and Pan 






































MEN'S Lisle 
Six pairs, 


Blac “k, ranandGrey), 
ced Garter Splicing 


‘ s, Guaranteed rand Si 

Sia Months i age $2. 00 ic Sia 

ike OUTSIZES $3 00 & 
/ e ox 


MI “ts and WOMEN’S PURE 


MEN'S in Black, 
Burg gundy, Green 
WOMEN’S in Black, 
Blood, Copenhagen, Green, 
London Smoke, Heliotrope, 
and Sky Blue, with Jnferlac 


lan 


hose 


Six Pairs, Guarar 
Sia Months 


Purple, 


Grey, 
London Smoke 
fan, Grey, Ox 


Purple and 


White, 


"$3.00 yy, 


KNOTAIR HOSIERY COMPANY 
5309 Westminster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 





from the finest and 
most expensive 
yarns procurable. 





Sheer, 


hose; 


and SHAPELY! 


like and 





sions the Pure Silk Lisle, 
fashionable shades for Women. 


colors for Men. 


like hose (in Black, 
Guaranteed Six Months 


than the Pure Silk Lisle. 
Six Paw 


WOMEN'S Silk - Lisl 
in Black and Tan 
SILK LISLE 


Navy Blue, 


Send size, color or 


and remittance 


Bi sf Deal rs 









For BEAUTY, STRENGTH 
and QUALITY Kno-tair is 
not equaled by ANY 
other hose made; knit 


only in the Kno-tair WAY 


Fine, 


QUALITY—SEAMLESS, 


Tan and Grey) 





Ze WE DON’T CARE— 
WE WEAR 





OR QUALITY, SNAP and 
STYLE, KNO-TAIR is the 


PREMIER of all GUARANTEED 
Gauze-like 


too— 


An assurance of Com- 
fort with every pair of KNO-TAIR Lisle- 
Pure Silk Lisle Hose. 


specially recommend for Formal occa- 


We 


in SIXTEEN 


In EIGHT 


$1. 50 fh » 


MEN'S SUPER SILK LISLE—a 


Wanted Ex 





trifle heavier 


Same Colors 


s, Guarantee h 
Month ; = pa . $3.00 seed 
OUTSIZES $4 50 he 

ah ° ox 


At your dealer’s, but if he cannot supply write us. 


assorted colors if desired 


according to the quality desired 


Bronze, Old Rose Ask for booklet ‘‘ Kno-tair Kinks,’’ it tells you all 
Pink, te ivy about ‘‘The Guaranteed Hose of Quality,’ IT’S 
d Garter Spli FREE. Also ask forthe ‘“‘ Kno-tair Girl " Puzzle 


* } 
eryvunere. 
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Wil 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 


1910 


Four Famous 
American Songs 


This is by far the 
most beautiful, inter- 
esting and valuable 
calendar we have ever 
published. Each of 
the four large sheets 
(9%x15 inches) illus- 
trates in color the homes and childhood scenes of the authors of 
the four most famous American songs, giving a portrait, auto- 
graph and biography of the author, the history of the song, 
words of the song, and on the reverse side a full piano music 
score with the words. 


One of These Calendars Should Be in Every Home 


It is an authentic picture history of the songs dear to every American heart. 


Sent postpaid for 10c in coin or stamps 
Or — one Cap from a Jar of Swift’s Beef Extract 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers 
In Canada 10c additional is required on account of duty. 

When ordering for the household, remember Swift’s Pride Soap, Pride Washing Powder, 
Pride Cleanser and Wool Soap are always to be ded ence and are the 
most economical from of quality and satisfaction. 

When you address 


Swift & Company, 4100 Exchange Ave., 





“Home, Sweet Home. 


lepen upon for excell 
the standpoint 


write for the Calendar 


Chicago, Illinois 























EA THERBLOOM Petticoats, 


for Fall and Winter, display 
an almost bewildering diversity 


of models, from the most severe wy 


tailor-made to the most elabo- 
a embroidered. 


s 


PB 


ExT 


fo 


TRADE 


TAFFETA 


PETTICOATS 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 





Seow 2 
e) ie 


MARK 





are the equal of sil 


brilliancy, 


silk 
richness 


in matters of 


appear 


and rustle, and 


ance, 
vastly silk’s superior in durability, for 
Hesthatiiane: thrice outwears silk, yet 
costs but a third as much. 





— shades, solid colors, popular stripes and fancies. 


manship alone 


determines price 


$2.00 and upward. 





Work- 


If you have any difficulty in securing a Heatherbloom Taffeta 

Petticoat in the style and color you want, write us and we will 
that you supplied 

WARNING—IMPORTANT 
t popularity achieved by Heatherbloom Pettico led 

c iit ) Do not ae pt as genull i petticoat « med t r€ 

than,’ ‘‘the same as** Heatherblo Such statements 

vel enuine Heatherbloom Taffeta Petticoat bears this label 


BLoo 


TRADE MARK 


ns ty Pet 


Dor ' s word it 





HEATHERBLOOM by et Yard, 40 cents 


ndat 


H 


W rite for series of souver 


And Every Yard Guaranteed 


itherbloon on every yard It is vour gna 
I ad ’ irt 


ir post cards — FREE. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, NewYork —Chicago ,,,2.0 50) 25, 




















You Can Furnish Your Home 


or Clothe Yourself Without Cost 


BY LARKIN FACTORY-TO-FAMILY DEALING 


You have to buy your household-supplies such as 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps, etc., somewhere. The Larkin Products in 
clude over 300 of the - common Tres all of 
the finest qui ility, to sé ol ct from. When have 









essities 


you 





once bought them direct from us, the manutacturers, 
you will never trade anywhere else, for you can save 
one-half of wisi you are now spending at retail for 
similar articles. No 2605 
A Premium With Every Purchase 
t safe and sensible way of wilt gz. Wit 
ent extra, you can ob kinds of desir 
old i ne aver many 
oba hat yom tock 
? ? is 7 A 
th ench Cone) 
rth of 
r Vant 
ith $10.00 worth of Larkin Prod 








lhesearebutexamples of « y offerings. Youhavy 
your choice from more than 1f 500 Pres iu all high-grade 
merchandise Silverware, Rugs, Carpets, Dishes, Furniture. 


Stoves, ete.: also Fall and Wint r styles in Women’s Furs, 
Made-to-Order Suits, Coats and other Wearing-Apparel. 


How We Give Double Retail Value © 


We sell our Products direct to ye 
single protit. 


u at prices that incl 
save for yo t 





o 
lo 

to: nas 
y : 





1 W k v t m to 
’ ina Premium or 

i Pa fer. To illustrate, —for 
$10. 00. you can hes $io. 00 worth of "Larkin Products of your 


selection and any $10.00 Premium in our Catalo 
Premium, for $10.00, you can have $20.00 worth of Products. 
Either way, you get $20.00 worth of retail value for $10.00 


30 Days’ Free Trial—Pay If Pleased 


without the 


No. 304 


I r g Y f 
ona be f We 
Our Catalog Free —- Brodie: peer eo : 
I ; ~ Pe 
o “ 
a} oS & 
Larkin C2. y a 
shed, 1875 RNa “> 
, 
BUFFALO, N.Y. rs y 
Friends West of the a st sf 
Mississippi, save & Fe’ 
, 7 ae 
time by addressing fe ~ 
LARKIN CO. 
Peoria, Ill. 2 
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MRS. RALSTON'S DEPARTMENT OF CLOTHES 
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: seful Fashions in Winter Clothes 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


A FEATURE of the new fashions is the gath 
ered skirt, which is so graceful and lovely 
ompared with the scant styles of last season 
itis not ‘‘full’’ gathered, however, but cut in 
moderate width, suitable fora rounded figure 
is well as for a more slender one. Another 
oticeable change is the slight increase in 


fullness of the dress sleeves at the lower arm 


4832—A sensible 


also easy 


vhile the upper part, though it may be laid in 


I 


‘mln a a 


icks, is still plain and follows the curve of the 


Gingham, chambray or 
yulder. The line of the waist is slightly able materials Patterns 
5 ngthened and more clearly defined as in the iress come in five sizes 
ne-piececostumes which are fitted moreclosely measure Size 36 requ 
the figure half of 30-inch mater witl 
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; Mrs. Ralston Has Gone Abroad Again 


M&s RALSTON is now abroad 
fashions of the moment 


™ nt, OUL TT 








ciothes practical and economical, 


workmanship in simple, well-made clothes according t 
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ered back and slight ful 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


workaday 
housewife which is not only shape ly in line but 
to make. The 
whichis buttoned on the left si 
of a quaint old style, while there 
width for comfortable movement in the sleeves. 
A plain belt joins the waist to the seven- 
skirt which has a plain front 


round front yoke, 


ness 


Calico 


No 


out 





dress for the 





inel with gath 


we 
4832) for this 
34to 42 inches bust 
res eight yards anda 


nap. 





»IS a revival 


is sufficient 


gored 


it the sides. 
vuld be suit- 














enantio 


ty y CER 


1229 AO . 
*9.5 /-4838—Here is an even ng gown which 
1 be lovely of soft gray chiffon « 
«ue > band 
bh 
I ‘ 
rT 
é é 
N Q 
>> ) 
\ + 4] 
41732—Crép i 
eeves The s t 
in’ apron” pane ne pie 
he belt Rows oT sl} Tring contine t 
1 the back and the slighter fullness at 
Side Patterns (No. 4833) for this w 
ein tive sizes: 32 to 40 inches bust measure 
« . 
ze OO requires two yards of 36-inch material 
ithout nap. Patterns (No. 4732) for this skirt 
come in four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist meas 
ire Size 24 requires four yards and five- 














eighths of 36-inch material without nap 






































































The G 





irl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


Pretty Afternoon and Evening Gowns for the Busy Girl 


O MATTER how busy a life 

a girl leads, she should 
consider her clothes; 
indeed, to be as prettily dressed 
as her purse will allow is a real 
duty, and usually a pleasure as 
well. The dresses of the softer 
materials are especially pretty, 
and as we all need at least one or 
two in our wardrobes I am going 
to tell you about the newest and 
prettiest ones of the season. 

Draped effects of various kinds 
and the graceful overskirt or 
polonaise are « harming, and, if the 
lines of the figure are studied, are 
generally becoming. If you are 
tall and slender you will love 
them, and if inclined to be stout, 
by keeping the colors the same 
and giving as much length to the 
lines as possible, you can wear 
them equally well. Perhaps you 
fear that they will be difficult to 
make; but they are not, really: 
like everything else “‘it’s easy 
when you know how,” and learn- 
ing how is not hard. 

For instance, the dress on the 
right, of bordered batiste with 
the surplice waist and graceful 
overskirt, is simpler than the ma- 
jority of dresses, and don’t you 
think it islovely? Any soft mate 
rial may be used for it and it has 
lots of possibilities as a pattern 
that is, it may be used as an after 
noon or theater gown, made of 
foulard with a pin-dotted border, 
or of silk marquisette with the bor- 
der simulated by rows of narrow 
braid or by braided net; or, again, 
it may be made of one of the 
charming bordered silk-and-wool 


materials. They, however, are e 
vi ind in et irly 
‘ al 
erial anda I 
( 
| st yoke a t t Ly 
be of white or cream chiffon or net 


with the second yoke of tucked 
chiffon of a lighter shade of the 
same color as the dress. 


bs, YULD you want a real evening gown the yoke and chemisette 
may be left out and the dress made open at the neck, and if wished 
the surplice may be cut away a little as well. In this case choose a 
bordered batiste which comes in double fold for about 
seventy-five cents a yard—or any other sheer bordered 
or embroidered material you wish. If you can’t find just 


] 


the border you like remember almost the same effec tcan 


be given by lace, embroidered net, or even the use of 
three rows of ribbon—perhaps of a color on a white 
dress—in graduated widths, placing the widest width 
on the outer edge and the narrowest on the inside, leay 
ing a i r e¢ f f t f the ite l 

ind colors. Oh, girls, there is no end vays 

make really charming evening dresses at a very small 
cost hen you make them yoursel 1is dress 
would be enchanting of a soft, cream-: figured 


net, with a deeper shade of cream-colore > used as 





a border—lace banding with both edges finished would, 
perhaps, be prettiest. Or of white net with three rows 
of pale pink or blue ribbon it would be the daintiest sort 
of a dress for parties. For young girls white or delicate 
colors may be used, and for older women black or 
soft pearl gray would be suitable, jet or spangled trim 
ning forming the border : 
Now let me tell you a bout the making. To begin with, the 
List and overskirt are not cut in one, although I know the picture 
ks that way, but that’s just a little trick of good dressmaking 
Of course, if lace or any sort of a trimming band is used it can be put 
on without a break, as the waist and skirt 


By Helen Koues: With Drawings by M. E: Musselman 





Graceful Dresses of Soft Materials for the Afternoon and Evening 


across the bottom the border ts in 
one with the overskirt. If thisisn’t 
clear to you, write to me fora tiny 
model showing how to do it, as I 
will gladly help you. Join the 
under and over skirts to the waist 
lining—appliquéing the piece at 
the side-front as I told you. 

Use satin ribbon or bias strips 
of satin messaline for the soft 
girdle and long sash ends. Make 
a slit and buttonhole it for the 
ribbon to pass through the waist 
at the side-front. A pretty idea is 
to gather the ends of the ribbon 
and finish with tassels or unstuffted 
balls made of the silk or ribbon, 
hung on short lengths of baby 
ribbon. This makes a pretty sash 
and is a little different. 

Patterns (No. 4860) for the 
waist come in five sizes: 32 to 4o 
inches bust measure. Patterns 
(No. 4861) for the skirt come in 
four sizes: 22 to 28 inches waist 
measure. In the medium size 
this dress requires nine yards of 
48-inch bordered material. 


HE other dress is somewhat 
; different in character and yet 
i it also can be used for various 
purposes if made of different 
materials. It’s just the nicest sort 
of dress for the theater, informal 
evening affairs, or for a formal 
luncheon or reception. Of all the 
charming new materials perhaps 
silk cashmere in one of the lovely 
shades of wistaria would be 
prettiest; or, if this isa shade you 
cannot wear, then choose a gray- 
blue or a deep raisin, relieving 
the color with cream chiffon at 





the throat. To most people a 
rea tint 1 re becomi! t 

S t] ) 
1 il) { { 

cae * f { 

. 

Intl s I have giv é 
ot ne y Lhe pa ¢ | a | 
berthe a being inone astyle which 
I think, will be quite as becomin 





to slender figures as those inclined 
to be stout. Many stout people 
make the mistake of thinking that they should we ar their clothes 
tight and plain to make them look less stout, when in reality a looser 
fit or an arrangement like the loose lower edge of this bertha is what 
they should have, as it does not bring out the defect 
ive lines of the figure. This is a “real pointer,’’ 
girls, and one well worth following. This dress may 
be made without a foundation waist lining, though 





one is included in the pattern, and, of course, the waist AN > aN 
an 1 skirt are joined. Instead of a belt use the shal [ ' 

g design to conceal the sean , as it gives an inbroker | 
line and yet is not quite as severe as a a sey LAY 
You have no idea what an effective and inexpensive 
trimming this is, especially on the little round logge ni 
a } | +] ] 

; 





which is of chiffon of the same color as the dress 
have chosen such a simple design so that you can 
follow it without a pattern sie 
He 
N*. [ or chiffon may be used for the collar and first | 
yoke, and they are draped instead of tucked. 
And don't you like the ball fringe used to o thine this : 
bertha? It looks so well with the braid and is such 
a feminine little touch. You can buy it for twenty 


cents a yard like that on the left in the photogray yh 
below, or you can make it yourself of the braid as 
shown to the right by cutting the braid in short lengths and knot 
ting the ends. 
Let me tell you one of the possibilities of this dress for evening 


wear before I st p. 


] 


Do not use the yokes, and cut the neck a little 
lower if you wish it, and gather the flounce 





ild be made on a foundation waist lining 
and joined under the belt But in bordered 
Materials, in the cutting plan to make the 


+} 
ittern of the border match as nearly as 





instead of plaiting it, cutting the side and 
back pieces longer if you want a train. 
This in a soft satin or silk muslin would 
be lovely, the forme : trimmed with silver 








r 
le, then cutasma iece of the border fringe outlining the bertha, and the latter 
ippliqué it le patte itch with an edging of “wes The sleeves should 
ind gives a broken line be above the elbows and of the material or 
of lace 
“1 ay rt t with a fitt vok a : Patter N\ 1 
| ‘ A 7 material gathered Ball Fringe Made Soutache Braid in five sizes to 40 i! ‘ ust ’ 
f+ . y il he 
tna 
\ AST of retti 
+ I the l 
y ‘ i rr Use 1 i a irter ) ( 
I c sa ver 1 iter 1 
( ~ the 1 t 
ipe l the ttert al ‘ ) y 
| sic t Pa s (Ne { these s 





Embroidered Buttons f 
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Trimming 
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Comes on light blue cards of ' dozen and | dozen yards. Each 
bolt has a paper band bearing the trademark “* Fine Elyria 
Lace” in script. See that our seal on back is unbroken. 


Save Your Share 
of M Millions Spent 











for Foreign Lace! 








All laces imported into this country carry 
a very heavy duty—in some instances 
doubling the cost. Last year the American 
_ public paid millions alone for laces imported 
into this country. 


Fortunately American made Val. laces 
can now be bought at nearly every leading 
store in the United States—F ine Elyria Lace, 
made by the American Lace Manufacturing 
Company, established after the financial 


downfall of Zion City, Ill. 


In the big Elyria, Ohio, factory are the 
pick of the Nottingham lace workers, under 
the supervision of Henry Stevenson, who 
organized the Zion City factory. Lace- 
making machinery of the latest type—of finer 
gauge than has ever been brought to America 
before— equips the Elyna plant throughout 

Neither merchant nor customer need bear 
the heavy burden of lace duty any longer 
With its skilled lace makers and splendid 
modern install3tion the American factory is 
enabled to supply American women with 
beautiful Val. laces that cannot possibly be 
matched in the imported article at the same 


IMI Lac, 


aot ay THEA 
mmm 8" 6 Mec Co. Eqyaia OF 


The Best Wash Lace Ever Made 


For Inner and Outer Garments 





Every trace of chemicals is boiled, rinsed and dried 
out of Elyna lace after bleaching. This is why it 
washes oftener and lasts twice as long as others. Lace 
that goes to pieces quickly is hastily or insufficiently 
It rots. 

In the dry and airy rooms of our big factory the 
We use 


In English lace factories steam 


cleared of chemicals after bleaching. 


delicate mesh of the laces is never warped. 
only electric power. 
power is universally used. Every draft on the steam- 
laden atmosphere means a warping of the mesh, giving 
Note the 


evenness of our mesh, in contrast with the English 


it a crude, irregular appearance when dry. 


laces of the same grades. 


Val. Lace on Everything 
Says Fashion 








Leading fashion authorities say that the styles o! 
this and the coming seasons call for more Val. lac« 
than ever. Women who love these exquisite white 
and cream creations may indulge their taste to the 
fullest extent not only on underwear, but on outer 
garments. We show here only two of scores of pat- 
terns of Fine Elyria Laces selling at 5 cents a yard up 
We make allover nets to match nearly every design 
Ask your dealer to show them to you. 

Write to us for our interesting and handsomely 
illustrated book on lace-making. If your dealer do« 
not carry Elyria laces, mention that fact and we wil 
tell you where you can obtain them. Write today 


THE AMERICAN LACE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 15 Elyria, Ohio 
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hows a ‘ ‘ P 
k né 
row f narrow ela re 1 
e shirred s he moire 
rdle, to which a sash is attached. 
¢ satin laid in folds gives a smart 
to the collar and cuff set with. the 


v turnovers edged with Valenciennes. 

rming turnover collar and pointed 
nade from a linen handkerchief are 
ited below. 


ew and attractive is the tie with two 


yws embroidered in dots. 












The Fads and Frills — 


I ANDSOME 
51 RE ET 








of Fashion peat! 


$4.00 





as ee 
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By Mrs. Ralston: With Photographs by Du Guy 





HE lovely wide veil draped 
loosely around this hat is of 
coarse fishnet in a new soft gray- 
brown shade, bordered with two 
half-inch-wi¢e bands of gros-grain 
ribbon of the same shade. 
Tiny hemstitched ruffles trim 
the top edge of the hand-embroid- 
ered collar and cuff set on the right. 














lf your feet are tired 
If they burn and ache 
You will find instant 
and permanent 

ed, in the —— 


a haga ge 


The sole of the Red Cross Shoe 
is of regular thickness but it is 
supple, not stiff. “The moment you 
put it on, you feel the difference. 











Instead of rubbing, burning and 
-- drawing like a stiff sole, it dends 
95 RO ; = with your foot, moves with every 
io". — movement just as though it wet 
~. 4 od s aw 7 . | 
— Rr te LL 















It 
bends 
with 
your 
foot 


























ELOW is one of the fascinat- 
ing*new evening scarfs in 
silvery-blue chiffon cloth made 
three yards long and of double- 
width material. It is edged with 
silver fr These scarfs are 


eee Sear wees gers which waite today for Style Book 


matches or contrasts in coior,. 














see e very itest mode is, al the new 


Tteatures Thousat or wome!l Duy the 





season by the eading dealers 1n almost every 
‘ity in the United State 
If for any reason, no dealer in your city 


has secured the agency, write us and we 


shall supply you direct, fit guaranteed 
Oxfords $3.50 and High Shoes $4. Special 
styles de luxe Oxfords $4, High Shoes $5 







Get Style 
and 
Comfort— 
Get both 




























The Red Cross Shoe 
is sold in $4.00 
New York Cityand 
Brooklyr 
Pittsburg 
Cl 


OLD embroidery gives 
a new touch to the 


shaped leather belt shown 















above in a soft brown tone. 

Just above is a dark-blue 
morocco leather belt striped 
with white kid. 

One of the white cro- 
cheted belts on the left would 
make a pretty gift for any 
girl. The stitches are easy 
to copy, while the borders 
are simply braided. A plain 
white bone buckle could be 
used, twisted with cord. 








St. Louis 









New Orleans A 
Kansas City ! 
San Francis 


and leading ‘teak rs in all cities 













KROHN, 


FECHHEIMERX C 
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To Mothers 
Everywhere 


The task of keeping a child suitably 3 
clothed is serious, or pleasant, accord 5 
ing to the way you go about it. 

Perhaps you know how disappointing 
it is to spend labor and money on a 
child’s dress, only to have the effect 
anything but what you anticipated. 

Why not let experts clothe your chil- 
4851 — Chriacmtane blouse which chould’ be dren? We are specialists in children’s 
made of a soft cashmere, silk or challis to wear attire and furnish everything for thei: 
with a tailored suitor separate skirt, and mat complete outfitting in styles most be 
ng the skirt in color. A touch of contrasting coming, appropriate and serviceable. 
color— broadcloth on silk or polka-dotted sill Write for our illustrated Catalogue ot 
pA I Ne lors would be pretty used ft Children’s Fall Fashions and avail your 

ee gga irene Rela cnet Rae are a mee self of our Long Distance Shopping 

ont—Come in three sizes: - 1% 40 18 ‘vear Service. An experienced woman house 
Size 16 years requires one yard and seven shopper will select every article you 
eighths of 36-inch material without naq order, and should anything not prove 
entirely satisfactory, return it, and we 
will promptly exchange it, or refund 
4836—A lovely one-piece party gown for a your money. 
young girl, which may be made of figured Once you experience the satisfaction 

tiste, net or silk 1 n. A er Valet of purchasing all your children’s apparel 
ennes would be « ng for tl é lee] from us, you will know why we have s« 

seeby : , many out-of-town custome! 


When writ for catalo maile 


For the Younger People 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 








Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


4527-3898 Tl charming frock for ‘““best”’ 


iy be of Cashmere or so tussore, and worn 





with a washable guimpe of batiste or lawn. 
Patterns (Ne 4527 or tl ress with the 


front panel in one piece, and the sides and back 





ed with a belt —con » four zt 2t0 8 


Size 4 years requires two y 


oir 


the inner yoke Patterns (No. 4831) for tl 








| 
| 


ngt 14, 16, 1 vere Dept. 1 
Soe | 60-62 W. 23d St, NEW YORK ( 


wsitsie-coinee,wicrsicorwe | AY Beautiful Style Book 
St ee cee | 


Handsome colored pictures of latest 








front and side k below the aist, and 1s 
ittoned str ht d n the center-front in the 

OE ERNE, Ey eee eee eee a ar gr “psc ag at pedestal dining tables—all fitted with 

rial without nap. Patter: No. 4842) for the the Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock 
(come in four sizes: 2c to & é without extra charge. 


materials. Pat 


2 to 8 years. 












Fitted with 
the Tyden 
Duo-Style 
Table Lock 


Hastings Dining Tables | 


uality tables of undoubtable value, made 


in oak and mahogany in beautifuldesigns that are 
shown in ourStyle Book ““T’’—$15.00 to $150.00 | 
in price. They can be seen to great advantage at | 
furniture stores. We will send you address of | 
t Hastings dealer in y rtown who will gladly 

ow the to y 

Hlasting Pable ive been fitted with the 
fain Iyden Lock for years which preventes 


the base spreading and warping. Thenew Tyde1 
Duo-Style Table Lock also permits opening the 
t thout « he 








table lock the leave it pening the 
ped ind prevents top from iding € 
ide, which eque ly tiy over the table a 
breaks the dishes. i 
You can tell a Hasti Table because it ha t 
a stthiis mark where you can see | 
Tyden it when the table is opened, It ; 
} 1s 


Duo-Style Lock a guarantes 03 satisfaction. j 
HASTINGS TABLE CO} Hastings Table Co. 


Hastings, Mich, 

















FOR HOME MADE GARMENTS 


Use the f made or 
Ki eye . 
ing Philip Mills 
\ FEW OF THEM BEING ® 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainso 
No. 26] 1 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR.SALE BY ALL DEALERS | 
Refuse t “just a i ist } 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS 
WeTrust You 


10 Days 
$1.85 Each Send ne money 
Write today for this hand 
some 14 eautifully 



































































or all the designs on this page can be supplied at fijteen cents each, post-jree, except No. 3898, which is ten cents. Order jrom Write f 
vour nearest deale t patter or by mail, giving number o} pattern, age and bust measure for girls’ blouse waist and hip measurements for skirt; and Anna Ayers, Dept. 82 
ge, {om ind length ack jor children’s patterns, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burcau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadel phia. 21 Quincy St., Chicago 
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Write for These 
41 Free Samples *© 


We want you to see and admire the prettiest 
and most satisfactory silk of the kind it has ever 
been America’s pleasure to wear — SUESINE 











Bright, right, beautiful; with every feature of 
fashion prettily prominent it is /ud/ 27 inches wide, 
comes in many colors and can be worn morning, 
noon and night —there is nothing nicer nor more 

expensive for daytime calling costumes 
and exquisite evening gowns than —SUESINE. 


dresses, 


liant as Suesine is —lovely as the fabric 
ination is doubled 
Imagine paying 
as— SUESINE 


But bril looks, 

rviceable 
the moment you 
for such a satisfactory fabric 


as it proves to be — its fas« 
learn how little it costs. 


niy 17 4K 





I k of nor ee A ‘ge i oe ) ae " auhhdieioe 
f > Y—- SUESINE. 
y ig t i g. r ff red fe r Suesine See 
€ f es ly t vest Feel } 
t and silky it is Pull s e of its long threads at raw t 1 out—the ion't 
ff 
re ESINE SILK /S SILK 
the substitutes do. It k 
z ror ee sft | r 
SUESINE SILK 
st y 


td, ret Suesine 
ik $ aR s 


“ FREE i 


“ 


you live it 1 


Suesine Silk 





Bedlen d Malls ee 


No. 4711 
w York City : 











. Send for this Booklet 





: the latest modes of 
“a setting a dining table for special 
told 
new booklet in four colors 
/ #7 


tree. It eri, about the newest table 


and learn 


occasions. It 1s in our 








‘able Satistaction ”’— mat/led 


locking device that does what never has 


done betore — 


The Tyden Duo-Style Table Lock 


is on pedestal dining tables Without Any Cost To You 
because the majority of the makers of 
pedestal tables since July Ist, 1909, are 
equipping their pedestal dining tables 
with this new lock without extra charge. 
Simply insist that your furniture dealer sell 
you a dining table fitted with the Tyden 
Duo-Style ‘Table Lock—and you get it for nothing. 


PREVENTS TABLE TIPPING OVER, 
pedestal is locked under the center of the top, when 
L, 2 or 3 leaves are in. Don’t run the risk of dissatisfac- 
tion caused by tables not fitted with this lock. 

It is not necessary to open and unlock the pedestal to put in 1, 2 
or 3 leaves. The pedestal 1 is locked from the inside so the two 


been 





because the 


DISTINCTION IN DRESS 


Wear a Printzess Coat This Winter and Learn for 
Yourself What “ Distinction in Dress” Really Means 
PRINTZESS ARDOC 


ONE COAT FOR FOUR OCCASIONS 


We make coats that are individual, each pre- 
cisely suited to its wearer’s personality. We 
develop styles and modify them in such variety 
that each coat endows its wearer with that 
certain distinction required by discriminate 
dressers. Mr. Printz developed this idea thirty- 
five years ago when ready-mades were noth- 
ing more than characterless uniforms, and put 
such variety and personality into PRINTZESS 
styles that they assumed immediate leader- 
ship and transformed the entire industry. 
PRINTZESS tailoring is a fine art that omits 
no small detail necessary to perfection. The 
average cost of each PRINTZESS master 
pattern is $800, before it is finally passed as 


The two figures to the right show this coat in 
two uses—for auto and dress, suitable for 
rain and opera wear. 


also 


It’s the most useful garment yet devised and 
very stylish. Just a simple change of the 
adjustable collar transforms its appearance to 
meet the You must see this coat 
demonstrated at your home store to ap- 
preciate its worth—-remember the name, 
‘**PRINTZESS ARDOC.”’’ 

The 


occasion, 


other garment is the Dixie Printzess 


accurate. The result is a fit that is just as this season’s finest presentation of the Moyen 
satisfving as a Fifth Avenue custom-tailor’s. Age idea. 
5 : : | . See the complete reece “egg line in your 
Every line is faultless; the collar is snug up, City; the try-on will prove the point, These are 1 
the shoulders smooth; the front a gracefu * catalogue ats.” We dost ask yoo to pay for 
, . : ’ t ‘ t { evar chor i pe 
curve, and the hips without a wrinkle. ae ! WY ta 
» ‘ PRINTZESS guara ever g r 
None but the very best materials go into perfect —it protects y to the last penny y pa 
PRINTZESS garments; pure wool cloths; If your dealer sh 
‘i s : . : : . : “ ae ipply you, write 1 
worthy Kalngs ; choicest teummangs. b. — Style Book Aj and we'll ads 


you where to 


PRINTZESS tit. 


The Printz-Biederman Co. 
/ 


Cleveland, Ohio 














halves cannot spread apart at the bottom and soon ruin the table. 
Le 








The name “Tyden Duo-Stvyle 
Lock” isi lain sight when the 
Tyden table ts caenee look for it. © —— i, —_ 
D St l L Get your full money’ yrt X " J 
~ ’y getting the correct t I cor = : : a a eel 
stich tht ock nh tly lo ocked. Write table for —g - = 


our free booklet. 





| 661 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Duo-Style Lock Advertising Bureau «4 —4 
A€ ~. 





Rubens 


For Infants, Misses and Women 





A Word to Mothers: 


accessible to all the wo 


Made mr in All Sizes 


for Misses and Women 


djusted and fits so st! 


vens Shirt is so easily a y 
larly effective in guardin 


The Rul 
to the torm that it P roves partict 








THE PERFUME DE LUXE 
HIGHEST PRICED BECAUSE THE BEST 


1A Rose Pompeo 


ImMPORTE D 


The only perfect perfume with the natural scent 

of the all its delicate fragrance 
One drop has in it the perfume of a rose garden. Can be 
had in Extract, Toilet Water, Face Powder, Sac het P 


and Soap at If your dealer does not 


full blown rose in 


owder, 
all first-class stores. 
and five two-cent 
ot the 


to the expensiveness of La Rose Pompon only one 


carry it send us his name and address 


stamps and we will mail you a sample Extract 


Owing 


sample will be sent to an address. 


> ae) BOURJOIS ParRis 


cl of MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS JAVA FACE POWDE rR 
48 West 4] Street, New York 








Shirt 


Pies Rubens Sh is a veritable life prese rvel No ch 
ould be without it. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdome ‘n, thus preventing colds and coughs, sot taltoa great 
manv children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no ot 
no matter what any unprogressive dealer may sa\ If 
doesn’t kee p it, write to us The Rubens Shirt has gla 
dened the hearts ot thousane Is of mothers We want 


from cold and protecting the health invalids, thos« 
enfeebled by age, or ‘ote « ho are delicate 
The R Shi is 
= gop B fl 
ult wool, eware O mitations + 
; e. Si t ane Genuine Rut ens Shirt is t nam ne 
4 r ’ 


Manuf’d by RUBENS & - MARBLE, 90 Market Street, CHICAGO | 
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Has 6 Magnificent Ostrich 
Feathers — American Para- 


dise Plumage and Bird’s Head 


$450 











New Ideas to Use 
In Many Ways 


By Mrs. Ralston: Photographs by Du Guy 








io neni al 








2 
J 
Style 
No. 1560 
b 
Sent on 5 Days’ Approval 
Iiere’s the most amazing hat value you ever 

saw. A charmingly beautiful model in New 
York’s newest style—designed by our master 2 


stvle-creator. Made of fine velour clipped beaver 
with extra wide silk velvet binding. Magnificently 
trimmed with six 9-inch French curled genuine 
ostrich feathers and American Paradise plumaxe 
and bird’s head. Finished with silk velvet grace 

fully draped around the crown. In black only. 


Worth $15 to $20 
You couldn’t buy this hat in any store in your 
town for less than $15 to $20, Yet we ffer 























limited number of them—to women living outside 
of New York at $4.50. 
| \ remarkable price for such a magnificent 
| Exactly what it cost us to 1 ake. Yet we glac 
} sell it at this price, simply to show you what w 
| rful value r enor whole le « ‘ 
t é to offe in high-grade 
d wi en’s wear, 
Our Special 5-day Offer 
Vi buy entirely at our risk. Simply se 
$4.50 d we will immediately expre 
" d. Keep it 5days. See v be i 
your fr Asky i 
t e' ef ¢ \r en, if 
« t itl ed t Ve é t rs 
ever bought, return it at rexpe We 
nptly refund your $4.50 But reme er, the 
re only a limited number of these hat Sot ‘ 


ppointment, you must write for y 


Be sure to ask for our Fall and Winter style book 
displaying the most favored New York fashions. 


Knickerbocker Women’s Wear Co. ( 


24 Wast 23d Street, New York 


RE not the fur scarf and round turban below ad 
able? The scarf is lined with soft, heavy sat 
plaited at the center— not in the usual tight wa 
and again at each side, so that it slips over the edge 
and shows beneath the fur. This reminds me that 
you can use this idea in widening your scarf, which 
is worn at the edges. Like many of the new fur tur- 
bans this one is trimmed with a draped velvet crown 
and a three-inch-wide band of fur. Use an ordinary 
frame with narrow brim and stand a strip of wired 
buckram around the edge to make a foundation for 
the fur band. Shirred satin forms the facing 
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DRESS SHIELDS | 
' rT : : | 1] 
e little blouse shown with a front | save the gown 
in i back vi eems \ ng th peat a 
‘hilitie Ps ai : Seber Isn’t it worth the slight differ- |] 
i Gi pial tl . « o 1] 
I ' unme List I r neck and ence mn cost to wear shields you | 
a long sleeves such as we all have from last can depend upon when you risk | 
neg tg gd sero M et Sess thee alee sateen ruining your gown by wearing || 
t { ett T Ch ( } t | e s ° Ss © o Ss 
; k , ' . \ aT shields you're not sure of? | 
% net, ane ec sto ate 
I Shield contain no rubb 
t eed a i ot extra ite the | Omo Dre ! : | 
¢ Ww € 1Ol i 
F Ss ts ce CCE ot r er hie rh 1 
I silk 1 ha t e in Hy ex ej e end \| 
: ; | | 7 warrant Your deak | 
re } mple pa | 
| "Dress Shield Briefie ree 
| 
The Omo Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 1, Middletown, Conn. 
Ny , : ee = 
M ; fr ‘ The Unbreakable Hairpin ,'°' } 
: vay ted. W t break or 
t t plit. Perfectly] teda f ec 
One Diadem twear a « ¢ 
14 mn hairpi 
dl ) ( ¢ at ( 
c | s ‘ ‘ 
{ 1 re 
{ { ‘ t . ? 
( ( ( S VE ( 
( ( If 1¢ cit a: 
ve ve ‘ ine a » 
‘ d lap your dealer hasn’t the 
eve 1 for sample box today. ¢ . | 
’ *~ P | ‘ ide postpaid on receipt ot 25¢ | 
byt Dae te are 1 ' . ‘F A rely AUSTIN-WALKER CO. ; 
t How to Obtain a Pattern Agency © aw ; scene hetaiate : Dept. H, 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
acut i the iterial, turned nae and ome S — 
= te tite] nd trit with. hhutto: nd “ »” A Rubber lined DOLLY 
Phe ppl stits rimmed with buttons and Patty Comfort” ?riistito Wate. she's JOLLY 
t | ¢ N } ; N Y : tt é I in be ne ely by ‘Baby's Comfort,"’ soft velvet cover, postpaid, $1.10 
: i | Patty Peace,”’ ‘ face, Billiken Coat, $1.50 
( il ' Mut nd Picture Pree — 


| { ‘ i tne t edg MRS. PATTY J. COMFORT, 183 Main Street, Andover, Mase 
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The Truth About Canned 





Vegetables and Fruits 





There are some mistaken ideas about the 
methods used in the canning of garden prod- 
ucts. These are the simple truths: 


The vegetables or fruits are taken fresh from the garden. They 
picked. 


you cook them—in the cleanest of 


are canned on the day they a 


Chey are cooked just as 


kitchens. And nothing is added, 


re 





save sometimes sugar or a savor 


of salt. 
Preservatives are never used—not by any canner, not in any 

brand. The preserving is done by sterilization—done by heat alone. 
Vegetables and fruits naturally vary. Sections and seasons 


may affect the grades, though we locate our canneries where the 


best products grow. 


But there is no variation in the manner of canning. The prod 
ucts are always clean, always pure, always free from preservatives. 


lo this fact we 1,800 canners unitedly pledge our word. 


Modern canning is founded on sterilization by heat 


It is this which enables us to have fresh vegetables and fruits 


every day of the year. 


We live better and feel better 





than in times when we could not 


ave them. For these products form an essential part of our dict 


Let not any prejudice—any 


fits for vou. Canned vege 


vhatever the brand are @Xa 


m and cooked them yourself 


mistaken ideas—lessen these bene 


| 1 


tables and fruits—whatever the kind, 


ctly the same as though you picked 


National Canners Association 
















“Let Us Help You 


Prepare Dinner,” 


Says our Little Chef 


uta 





““No need to worry over 
the preparation of dinner 
with /ranco-American serv- 
ice at your disposal. 


oe - 
Let the first course be 
one of our 21 Soups—and 


we know how to make soup, 








for soup-making has been 
our life-long study. 


Then, for dessert, serve 
Franco-American Plum 
Pudding, with a Custard 
Sauce so delicious it can’t 


be resisted. 





“Other Franco-American 
treats are Broths for In- | 
valids, Entrees, Pates and |i@9i 


Potted Beef, prepared in 





Kitchens that for cleanness, 
thoroughness and use of ies 


absolutely pure materials 





are unique.’ \) 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FOOD CO., 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J 











Simple as a Carpet Sweepe 
The Vacuum Machine Made 


Perfect and Practical! 


Hoover Electric Suction Sweepe 
on the only correct cleaning 
it of brushine and ction 

ly revolving brush, like that in a 

veeper, operated by a small motor, 
up the pile of the carpet and 
adhered dirt which the powerful 


1 sucks into the dust-bag. 


ins fo: 4 2 ii yy. tor t takes up 


ches, pins and large 


will clog the nar 


openings and pipes of ordi 
cleaners The Hoover has 


mut cloth cuttings, scraps of 
at 


not 


par- 
rOW 
wiry 
ho 


tal edged nozzles to press down 


ot the carpet, grinding the « 


er into the texture, and by cons 
ru a y quickly wear off the nay 
I ( arpel. 





Brightens Carpets as Well as 
Cleans Them 


re thei: 


No Dusting Afterward 


© Hoover, Ele tric Suction Sweepe ich 
ty ing it in the dust 
t room y it 
C4 
‘ e ve cle rt 
itl ki dk i n get 
a it « radiators, i evice 


owner 


ttac pillo: Ww 


lirt 
tant 


» OI 


rectal ‘brush’ for polishing hardweed feors saves 
¢ ti tl Wi 


Write for 
Free Trial 





UCTION 
Homes Swarr 


or All Houses Wired for Electricity, aiid Extra Attachments, $15 per Set 


M 


Sent on Free Trial 


W he 
t Re 
? f 
t et 
wet * ‘ 
t « rpet 
eaner 
I vrite r W 
ast spr fall 
vit . ? } T se I 
Trial Offe I ‘ Swe I 
A 











A avocticn Present for Christmas 
ill s 1 be dt I ple 
lc f et r¢ . Surely € 
iacvadins could a im give his wife. 














Home-made 
when made w 
More wholesome . 
‘bought candy’’ and 


cat it on 


Griddle Cakes 
Hot Biscuit 
Waffles 


s higher in food value and n 








fifty pages including 





HOOVER. SUCTION SWEEPER CO., Dept. 12, New Berlin, Ohio 


AN DY- making 


Karo Corn. Syrup 


As aspread for bread, you can ¢ 


Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book — 


making — Fudge, Taffy, 
especially ‘‘Karo Sweet Divinity’’—the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Dept. 














r is great fun. 

Fudge and Taffy are fine | 
ith Karo Syrup. | 
id toothsome by far than 
less expensive. 


se it for 
Ginger Bread 
Cookies 
Candy 


ve the childrenallthey want. Kar: 





1ore easily digested than other syrups 





thirty recipes for home candy- 
Caramels, Butter Scotch, and 


A New York 





































My Daughter’s Stylish, 
New Walking Suit 


Made over from one 
of my last year’s 
suits with the aid of 
Diamond Dyes 


“Helen has just 
made herself a new 
walking suit. | couldn't 
afford to buy her one 
like she wanted. 
So when she sug- 
gested trying Dia- 
mond Dyes on one 
of my old suits, | 
agreed. 

“She ripped the 
suit up, dyed the 
goods with Dia- 
mond Dyes and | 
helped her make it 
up. The maternal 
, was perfectly good 
—a little old-look- 
ing. But the dip in 
—_ <* Diamond Dyes 

made it fresh and 
really new. And you could never tell 
that her suit was a “made-over.” She 
is delighted with Diamond Dyes, and is 
dyeing some of her last year’s waists now.” 

Look Over YOUR Old Clothes 


There are lots of things that you have discarded that 
only need a dip in Diamond Dyes to make them fresh and 
bright. Some of them can be dyed without nipping a 
stitch, and the material in others is worth the slight trouble 

f re-dy eng “or nine times in ten, your dresses are not 
worn out. I's worth trying. For it means two new 
dresses for every one you have now. 


IMPORTANT FACTS preted GUUSS TO BE DYED: 
D nd Dyes ar rd of 
erte Y ' t be iret 


Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye, claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (‘‘ all fabrics "’ 

This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 
resuits on Wool, Silk, or other fibres, can be used 
successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other 

res For this reason we make two kinds of Diamond 
D es, namely : Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 

tton 
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Diamond Dye Annual—Free 


| i ) A 
| I FREE. 
| WEL LS & RIC HARDSON CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The most remarkable reproduction 
of the fashionable rough silks 
ever made in a wash fabric. 27 
inches wide—50 beautiful shades 
and colors. 35 cents a yard. 

1ined by Hin 


mala 


TRADE 


aya C Toth 


MARK 





The vogue at ialava ¢ h i 
I ry short of remarkable Women ever 
1 lor n tes a lressma 
ire re 1 t eve articie ¢ 
l owns mat su 
\ vhile for miss« ind 
en ks i pe ila 
ca ca 
rt rick Orie a 
¢ 
Hi 


For Sale at all 
Leading Stores 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO 
725 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Bradford Eng 

















WEDD etc 
Visiting Cards 


THE ESTABROOK PRESS, 181 N. Tremont St 


INVITATIONS 


100 for $3.50 Zam front panel to the side gores with a p plait; t 
) do not cut away the ra material from the fron sti 
J panel, but overlap and trim with buttons as I to | 


Boston, Mass 
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Making Over Clothes 
for Maternity Wear 


By Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


OW to make maternity clothes out of what be changed from time to time when adjustment 
we have is what I have ne soengee st in is necessary. Another point in cutting the front 
this article, taking as a basis a coat-and- panet: do not shape the upper line downward 

skirt suit and a plain center-opening <sitatas s; with the average skirt pint like the dotted 


Let 


coat, tl 


suppose that you have panel, but 


lave lf 


| hy] Y n h, 1 7 he 
dark-blue serge lines on the detail of the 


kee Pp it 


iree-quarters In len ‘ raight as possible dicated by the 
rored skirt from | 








with a five or seven ist winter top line ind fold under the extra material for 
T iS, with a littl ingenuity, can he easily futur u In changing the back of the t 
remodeled into a practical maternity suit. First pre out the inverted plait ke a casir 1 
begin by rippi y the it Ing of the coat ind the run Ol 1 drawi ik ij tticoat ) 
side seams from the shoulder to the lower edge tne tw hang sre ea d make t 
front and back, the ( irt of the sleeve ( ( to change wh« nece Finist r 
| l l irm d d ea Take « icket W 1 hooks and eve oO » fasten 
erlining there ul d this will « r ] ] e wais dd ot « the ordi 
yo Oo mal ea r ne « ( il 
r ‘ ( Li 


























rd as ; , 
\ $d / . 
e >a ( al ( ( ( ‘ 
( « ( yt \ +e Rees ( r ¢ 
te ( r e¢ ¢ ae YN band In tl wa it ‘ we 
t oO d bac < e the rec l ( necessary to let out the waistba d, 
ull ne it this point This st ——, loosen the drawing-string and adjust 
should be about twelve inches i i | the fullness of the skirt in the ick 
wi ind the full length of the coat : 
Folk le box-plait and | THE shirtwaist is simply an arrang 
un e ripped seam of the « ! | ment made from a plain whit 
tl he edges to t . lawn or madras shirtwaist f tl 
| | a } 
4 ( « { ( a) Kea V¢ 
d 54 
( ( ‘ ) ( 
M F ’ 
) r take « eco ( | e ce i I 
t e da ickne ( i | ( \ Ltt< to 
| it to allow for th madra r buy a quality i ( 
th t. Above this po U| ll | used with the material « t 
thickness may be cut away at the initee: =. In the sketch of the li 
1oulder to make ess bulk derlining the top dr n 
Set the plaits in the back seams in ze =f center of the page—are shown the side 
( 1K ex t as the back is r(' » bedies and under-front section of the 
ul . P ill not need snippil : \ shirtwaist over which are fastened 
the front t Finish the edge \ the loose plaited fronts of the wais 
ot the plait where it joins the coat The underbody may } il 
with stitching, or a narrow bias band ‘ the detail drawing, con ( 
ot itil ( d ove he edge | Lit below the waist-line, iS 
The ins¢ t el wi r | | t front and side portion of the 
you at leas fa ch extra wid \ | ; Again, this underlining may 
it ¢ as = ( i ch more S ye ‘ \ ‘ : ais be v ates ter ithere in the \ 
eed Che seams of the co VAS have only shown it here in the sim 
tri ed. with clusters of s1 plest form. For instance, you may 
t vvered with silk to match tl 2 cut your lining front portions with a 
‘ 1 el. They would serve at mili long French seam from the shoulders 
} as ] " | ] ¢ +} . ae . : an = 
the same time to hold In place, tem- | \ to the waist Allow for an inch-deep 
( the ed \ ¢ nd do not cut is er 
NI ri ee more he lay let this « whe litic il 
r d / 1 iS e ( 1 ] r 1 
| \ | | 
\ | 
~ —- oa ~ 
ER 
—— Make 
t ‘ 
rt ip oO ( Nore 
I K ( 1 ( Mal 
de xX i ] ( | ¢ 
of de Att ‘ 
‘ ‘ e shoulder-seams and eck 
it ri \ twe t € co bane Keep the ck p tree 
xt ( ri r l ose tro the underbody, to which sew in 
ioe date a a ee For. presun : the sleeve 
it ve I rt 1 tne pre 1 lr Cc, | tO lT 
r " ( ( time t will need to be RUN 1 drawing-string through your rt 
let out d taced to give more iengtl t the waist at the waist-line to adjust the fullnes 
front and sides, so make owance in the begit it the back and sides. The lower edge of the 
e pane he sides of th side-fronts may hang loose as in the detail 


t side gores wit! deep pla drawing, and in putting on fasten the drawing- 


the 
and wear under the 


tring from the sides over front of the waist 


old in the 
dinary 


fullness, skirt 


have wn you in the illustratior These may like an or waist 


This Beautiful Art Calendar 
Practically Free 


No other art calendar was ever so 
beautiful as the 1910 Armour calenda: 
entitled “ The Debutante.” 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws 
C. Allan Gilbert and James Montgomery 
Flagg have done their very best color work 

Y ou have never seen girls more attractive 
The drawings are not mere ideals — they 
are true to life. Each page of the calendar 
looks like “an original.” 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 
There is no gaudy advertising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 


Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Fy 
tract of Beef or paper certificate under the cap, wi! 
four cents to cover cost of mailing, to Armour & 
Co., Dept. A, Chicago. Or send us 25 cents 
stamps. We'll send you a calendar by return m 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 10 '+x 16 
printed on extra heavy paper, with calendar dates 
all printing eliminated, which we will send prepaid 
25 cents each. Or we'll send the four separate dra 
ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, expr 
prepaid. These separate plates are ideal for framit 


Why This Offer is Made 


the hundred uses for 
tin the sick room, but ir 


te 
00d « 


} it 


want vou to know 


act of beef —n 


” aia 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar simply 
get you to use one jar. For you Il never be witl 
the extract once you know what it means. 

Add . to soups and to gravies. 
pe ople say. 

faaeak it to see how it fresh 
them. Make stews from the parts of meat t 
you now throw away. 
But be sure you get 


— 


See what y 
* left-overs” 


Note how good they 
Armour’s. 

Extracts costing a trifle less 
but one-fourth as far. Just t 
one jar of A 
Lea 
at least some 
its hundr 


uses. 









a ’ 
mour s. 


Get one of these beautiful 
calendars with the top from 
your first jar. 

Address Armour & Co., 
Chicago, Dept. A. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 





Better Wool 
Better Spun 
Better Dyed 


for Bear Brand Yarns. } 
ndot yarnyourequire, 


Ask your dea len 
Nomatter whatki 
there is a Bear Brand Yarn 
that zs desf tor that 
particular ee 





























































































Look f » Bear Brand i 
trade bal nevery skein. i 
It inakes you SAFE fror j 
inferior material, ane | 
SURE of the best result 


from your work, 


The Bear Brand Manual of Handiwork 








and CROCHETING 








ses for BEAR KNITTING 
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Sent postpaid, paper Phoned binding, 


BEAR BRAND YARN MANUFACTURERS 
es A, 107 to 113 Grand St., New York oes A 
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of Cotton~the kind i : 
used in making the 7H coy 
Sealy Mattress wai? 


/ actual photograph 
7 






This) is 45 Ibs 





+ ‘ . ~- fe hh | ‘ oe | 
This) 15 45 /hs ge es MED 


of Linters GF 





From an 


e sure your cotton mattress is cotton 
and not linters. Some mattresses labeled 
and sold as cotton or ‘‘cotton-felt’’ are made 
of nothing but linters— not cotton at all. 


Linters are dirty, inelastic and soggy. Compare a linters mattress with the 


flit, Theme” 


“The Mattress that puts them all to o sleep” 

















It is the most buoyant bed that fin eae s and skill can make at any 
. It’s made of pure, long-fibre cotton, be st that grows, Which is cle: 
te, and has an Pt pet ay ae etl 

Phe Sealy filling is in one bat, requiring no tufting t ] s] A 
it advantage, for tufting compresses a mattress, limiting its natural spring 
\ stucity 

Not an experi t m g Sealys 3 s. Near f illion 
;. iS teed s I'ry it 60 nights a 

Wi f 1 mos sting « ver I RR 

} M t < < | t _ 


SEALY MATTRESS CO., Dallas, Texas. ¢ BK J 
. a 
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4 VERY woman likes a trim 
and shapely foot. Unfor- 
tunately many, in the mistaken 
belief that they are making their 
feet look smaller, get shoes that 
do not fit them. ‘The result is 
the opposite of that intended. 

















A woman’s foot is naturally 
shapely—there remains noth- 
ing for her to do but to 
clothe her foot in a shoe 

that will follow perfectly its 

graceful lines—in short a 
shoe that fits. 

























S5Lo GEL 
The surest way to have BERLE 
a trim and shapely sid 


foot is to wear the 


American Lady Shoe 


It is made on graceful lines that follow the form of the foot. <A 
great variety of styles and sizes makes it possible for any woman to 
be fitted in a style that pleases her fancy. 





A dealer who sells the American Lady Shoe can be found in nearly every 
place. If you have any difficulty in getting what you want write us. 


on. Hides WS 


= 
soeerren 
E Ae 


on Fie Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, Boston 
























You Need One In 
Your Laundry 


1e Jewel Electric Washer does it all by e lectricity ashing and wring- 
4 IS rapid, practicz ally noisele SS, and cannot tear or injure the most 
ite fabric or break or jerk off buttons. Does in a couple of hours and 
expense of about 4c a week w hat it would take a laundress two days to 
\nvbody can operate the Jewel Electric Washer — it’s as simple as 
ning a livht on or off, It Ww ill more than pay for itself in laundry saving 
tew months. Made on anew washer principle. A saving of time, 
ind money in any home. Do not confuse it with any other 


; : : 
—it’s built ona new and better principle and costs less to operate. 











We Guarantee 


cwe Electric 





inst any 
material 
\ ma hip 
€ waran 
ite! 
\ nai it 
itisfac 
{ 
é 
¢ 
Send for our free booklet, « Story of A Jewel.’’ It describes the Was! 
tion to uses in the home, penny I] 
s and convinces vou of its time, trouble and money saving features. Prot 
trated. Ask vour furniture or hardware dealer or electric light company to show 


lewel. Ifthev do not carry it write us direct, giving dealer’s name and address. 


i Sais dats, dots to dota oodles ant coo 


| power stations who take hold of tl proposition with us now. Write 

| 

| AMERICAN WASHER CO., Licensees 124 Sidney Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
IL Where there are babies or frequent small washes the Jewel is a necessity 























| kept clean 


| sanitary 
| Davenpert Look for this trade 


M. r 
| iS Cha 
The 4 
SLiesin QDteetssyvEer / 
4 
CHAIR. The 
vo Mic C : 
oO ; : P \ 1050 Kenne 
wa % d we ht Cincinnati, U 
re There : nit forwar 7 . ' 
a Me rT 1 t! ‘ I ? 
N we ht « the e of P P ‘ ’ e “ 
e you know how remark omiortable it ogue owl! / 
} 152 styles t / 
The C. F. Streit Mfg. Co. suit all tastes 4 



































the only 


Bed built —a mark on all genuine 
7 °: Streit Furniture 








Mattress always in the light and air 


Don’t think of sleeping in a Davenport-Bed that has an inside doubled-up mattress 


Becat When not in use sucl mattress 
d venp it up from i x 
lust un ithe da t 
Tf 4 Tw } B 
Y« \ as att ee 
Willa t I mis r | Ss xp 
l Ss ] s\ l \ ( 
—_—<— _ oO ) , , ——_—_———— 
30 Days ; ‘ : ' 5 Years 
Trial \ t t t ( Guar antee 











a 1050 Kenner Street Cincinnati, Obie tots. ¢ 
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A Dressmaking Class | oH 


By Mrs. Ralston 











Part Three 


N OUR last month’s lesson we completed the corset-cover and Before Joining the Front and Back of the Nightgown set the back 
petticoat with the exception of attaching the ruffle to the skirt into the yoke and run the groups of tucks on each side of the front 
and joining the two garments together at the waistband. Cut the pieces with the machine tucker, as it is much easier to handle the 

ruffle for the lower edge of the skirt on the straight width of the various parts separately. As these tucks are very tiny, only an eighth 
material as straight ruffles are best for underwear and all clothes of an inch deep, we will not require any more width in the material 
which require frequent laundering. Bias ruffles are sometimes used, than for gathering. Regulate each tuck, as well as the space between 
but they are not practical for washable garments, as they stretch out tucks, by the gauge on the frame of the tucker. Before laying the 
of shape. For undergarments the ruffle is material on the tucker press in the fold by 
usually once and a half the width of the asa ee hand and hold the folded edge straight against 
edge of the garment to which it is to be sewed, | aa ads Miva =F ee aiitil he guide so that the cloth will run straight 
as this gives a proper amount of fullness. It See yi and the mark for the next tuck be correspond 
may be any width desired, but the one on the ra pain ae ( a | ingly accurate Fold carefully at the impres 
model garment is about fourinches. To attach \ 17 sion made by the tucker-bar and proceed with 
this ruffle to the lower edge of the skirt over | ” el the next tuck as before. Tucking by machine 
hand the widths together, roll the lower edge ; oe ee mae J ee N may at first seem difficult, but after a few 
and overhand a narrow edging of lace as a trials you will find it very easy to manage. 
finish. Divide into four equal parts and gather each quarter, using On very fine lingerie made of sheer linen, batiste or cambric the hand 
a separate thread for each section. Run with two rows of gathers run tucks are, as I have said, far prettier and more suited to the 
in the same way as in the bottom of the corset-cover, as this makes material; but for plainer garments, such as children’s every-day 
it much easier to handle in the final sewing. Divide the lower edge of dresses and underwear and shirtwaists, the machine-made tucks are 
the skirt in equal parts, and do the same with the ruffle. Join them very satisfactory. 


by pinning the four quarters of the skirt to the divided quarters of 


the ruffle. Spread the gathers evenly and baste along the row of In Tucking Soft, Sheer Materials by Machine place under the 


gathers nearest the edge. For an exercise in the ‘true’ bias we material a piece of ordinary light-weight wrapping-paper and sew 
will put the ruffle on with a half-inch bias band inclosing the raw straight through the material and the paper; this holds the material 
edges. To cut the bias bands fold the width of the material in a true firm and prevents puckering. When the stitching is finished the 


bias as I told you in the last lesson. Cut straight through the crease paper may be carefully pulled away. Although we will not need this 
wr fold. This will give a triangle of material with one bias and or i 


‘ 1e nour present work I think it is better to explain some of these little 
straight edge. Cut as many bands from the smaller piece as possible points as we go along, as it may help to make things clearer. As you 
and then cut from the larger piece of material. Measure carefully wish your tucks to turn away from the center-front toward the arm 
a width of seven-eighths of aninch for the first band, as this will allow, hole begin to tuck at the center and work away toward the side of the 
with turnings, for a band half an inch wide when garment, first on one side and then on the other 
finished. Although bias bands are longer than those Allowing an inch and a half for the center box-plait, 
cut straight across the material a loss is made in the make the first group of three tucks, measure and mark 
width, so the amount of material required is the same for the wider space in between the first grou hich 





be about half an inch wider than the mark made 
In Planning for Bias Strips allow one-third more by the tucker After this proceed in the usual way 
along the selvedge than the required width of bias. to the next group of three tucks, and so on. Make 
Measure on the selvedge, as it does not stretch, and the tucks in the other side of the front in the opposite 
mark across. It is easier, if you wish several strips, | ction. Todo this change the position of the mate 
t ( re tour . a 7 i t t t 
ind urte Or ( 
r} 
ssting ' 
e detail 1) 
this wil tret it t I ¢ If You are Usui > a Good pe Patte ) 
together with a bach titcn Wi ) ) ‘ vat ea 
fold upon the skirt and crease carefully over the last tti t The ad ‘ 
sewing; baste flat and turn under the raw « t out terial the é the 
finish with back-stitching t S the strais fold 
I L pe t i 1a 
Both the Corset-Cover and the Skirt are now ready ay t itte ely gives the li the 
to put together Fit the skirt at each gore smoothly ZA shoulder, the neck and derarm, allow at least f 


around the hips. Try on the corset-cover, which is eight to ten inches extra material in the back for the 








already basted to the waistband, and the skirt. Pin gathers and run the tucks in the front before cutting 
the skirt in place to the waistband, and baste with the raw edges o1 I have shown the sleeve on the straight fold of the material, likewise, 
the wrong side, and with the center-back seam at the center of the as it is most important to have a straight grain of the material fall 
band. The right side of the placket is folded back against the ma in a straight line from the top of the arm on the outside the length 
terial of the skirt, while the left side is opened out flat, extending of th eeve. After you have this line rrrectly you can open the 
nder the right side Sew the waistband with a firm back titch o1 pattern and cut dee] to tl ir ect 
titching stitcl is there 1 i great dea { strain at thi ont Now 
take inother strip of materia ( t tiie Lime iZ¢ i t lirst For the B ick We Will Use a Double Yoke, the I! r yoKe for yg 
iistband and baste over the iw edge nt rong t " y A h to ir se the rough edge ind at the sa t idd 
ing a the sea ;s and finish with the | y tit y t Ss rt t tiie ur ent The l reaat yt | te t 1 the 
titche ist to the ne t ; it they ) f \ e f t no allowar ide f t \ r 
thr rh on t ght | l 1 t \ G ( i ) itt rt gather to 
together. the t ne Do not gather the entire width across, but to ithin 
ibout t l ( of the ends, as indicated by the notches on the 
We Will Now Commence the Making of the Nightgown vr diagrat You will find the machine gathers much easier to handle 
in the illustration with the front tucked in tir rFrOuUpS a - k than those run by hand, as they are firm and will not slip out of place. 
is another experimental garment Adjust the length of the stitch for the 
Heretotore e have sed ha | sewing f kit 1 of gathers you wish \ short stit 
but tk ra t i ike by | | i 1 f full gather and a longer 
hine >. Ly irn t ise the K fo ant gather If you are un 
hine ind it vari itta ¢ \ | 1a LT th this att I ent practice 
\lt y ( i ent ice Vy ha a: = ¢ iste material It 
ire t Lys i lainty t SOT LE e tor e gathers int 
i t 1 ( { t ( | | | ( tl ittachment Is ad ted 
iving device invaluable to a busy F to the machine to save time 
, eh \ 
1 y il y-aay 
t . ° . 
\ \ It After the Back Portion is gathered 
ect to } ) mw to r j n it to the lining or under section of 
ichine and to understand thoroughly h sgh sea a inane | atl r the yoke Keep the gathers between 
ro) T FIN “Ee ’ ° a : " 1 ‘ 
how to adjust its attachments. In using } . ‘ a the notches, with the edges exactly even 
htgown 1 model garment ( A> p 141 i ind baste. Now baste over the gathers 
~~ FIN N K . 
ive i it , ~ , t! le yo ind 
) ‘ ‘ age +} esses a 
/ f ; \ 
<<.) 
K - ‘ 
\ 
4 j 4 
‘ 
| > s 4 yf 
a a - 
> mo al WIN 
é 
Af 
a 4 ise 1 
HF ALA 
I he “ichteown as Shown \ t ‘ r ind 
nw 
1 1 t , ‘ | t 
Vy | ? tT r 
t ) toi t Fi y of 
t t f 4 t : t le 
that t 
I lower irt \ I I t ) i ft We are Now Ready to Baste and Stitch the inaderarm or eams 
h side of t Iront | Lio! t y t ry I ‘ Wher for a flat fe lo finish the neck turn at y urte hn he yn the 
je always It gor t the t ght edge tI vedg wrong side by hand and complete it with a sir e lace edge and 
then, 1f you are making the gar t by you car rhand tl bar f insertion Baste tl ( sertion before machine-stitching 
1 selvedge edges as your garment edge is also selvedge When ind then sew on the lace edging which may be flat or set on with 
by machine, a M ip one y er the ther riectly fullness, overlapping the edges to make a flat sear 
flat, a quarter of an inch, and stitch twi n each edge of the In our next lesson we will put in the sleeves, learn how to make 
vedge, tirst on one side and then on tl ther, making a neat, flat buttonholes in undergarments, finish the lower edge of the night- 
im which looks like a flat fe gown and take up many other details 
| 
Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Dressmaking Class. 
Be sure to inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope 
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The permanent crinkly 
weave of 





gives it a rich appearance 
rarely secured in a cotton 
fabric. ‘The beauty of the 
widely varied patterns, the 
many different colorings, 
the superior wearing 
qualities and the fact that 
Serpentine Crépe does not 
need ironing, make it a 
most desirable fabric for 
constant use throughout the 
year for 


Kimonos 
House Gowns 


and 


Wrappers : 


‘Serpentine Crépe’’ d he 
and its permanent crinkl { 
} 


—— 
—Z 


ines and crinkle db not give satisfaction 
‘* Serpentine Crépe ”’ 1 by a 

t not er 19 cent 1 yard 
Ask your retailer for ‘‘Serpentine Crepe.”’ i 


If he ha not the pattert ; or coloring y 


( retailers a OV 


re, he can easily get them for you li 


you have difficulty in supplying your wat 
- F Ae } ‘ 
send to us for free sample book and list ol 


retailers Handling ‘‘ Serpentine Crepe.’’ 


Pacific Mills 


BOSTON 
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ie 
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A Millinery Class 


By Mrs. Ralston 


This Tag Certifies that 
the Garment is Lined with 


Suskana Satin 


Luxura Quality 
GUARANTEED 


Should the lining give unsatisfactory wear we 
will re-line the Garment free of charge if it is 
returned,to us express prepaid with this tag 


~ Susquehanna Silk Mills 2 


MAKERS OF 























Part Three 


“HIS month we will continue with the 
foundation frame of the hat and take 
up the gores and gussets which ar 

| in millinery for altering the shape of 
m when working without a pressing 
making it larger or smaller, flaring 
th some movement or curve. A gus 
a triangular-shaped piece of materia 
1 to increase the size and width of s KR 
of the hat. It should be mad s | ae 

ugh so that the point may b 

ver easily in attaching it to the 
f the hat, as it would be difficult t 
licely when working with material like buckram 
‘net. Gussets are usually placed on the left side 
ird the back of the brim, or wherever you desire 

ea different shape to the hat. 


la 


ENLARGING T 


sew In the 


lo Make a Gusset take a triangular piece of paper 
the two sides longer than the base. Make a crease 
sure that the center is plumb and straight from 


ipex, for if it is not true in line the gusset will twist j: 


put-in gusset would draw awry in a « 
f shape. Although the drafting of a 
inical up to a certain point it is in tl 
t such little things as this that you get good resu 
rly-made foundation frame—a frame that should keey 


pattern for 











ras it is worn line of the crown of the hat at the side and at the same time to lift the 
brim slightly from the head. It is cut with a concave or shaped toy 
,ore is Made by Cutting Into the Brim and taking out a porti as shown in the detail, and is set in the head-size with the straight 
rease the size of the brim and crown The two edges are the it ti vaack and the tape y t at e tront The dept} I 
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sewed on top of the ribbon wire. 
iown in the illustration. The 


Any inquiries regarding this article should be addressed to the Editor of the Millinery Class. 
e a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 


Be sure to inclos 
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g ist like a 
a dress, and throw the brim 


a hat is 


he nice, precise adjustment 


Its in the 
» its shape 


\ vr 
i, 


———— 


a shaped bandeau depends more upon the 
/™ individual face and hair arrangement than 
{ } the shape of the hat to be fitted, as the | 
LIT FOR NARROWING BRIM length and width of all bandeaux must 
\ a be adjusted to the size of the head. 
* i 
% Z A Curved or Flaring Bandeau has both 
ties = the top and |ower edges irved: the upp 
edge is shaped to fit into the head cr I 
\ while the | r edge is rounded to conform to the shape 
\ of the head and the position in which the hat is to be 
raised A curved bandeau is used to increase the head 
] size and lift and balance the hat. The increase in size 


' ost =) ne 
Bwest 8? SF Wvoar 











modes of hair-dressing; in fact, the use of 


7 shaped bandeaux are made in many forms 
‘ to suit alarge variety of hats, faces and 











depends upon the sharpness of the curved upper line of 
the bandeau as well as upon the length, for, of course, 
a long bandeau reaching well around the head-line of a 
crown would enlarge the size more than a shorter one } 










A Double-Curved Bandeau is used to lift the hat higher at the 
sides than at the front or back and give a more becoming pose, and 
at the same time adjust the head-size to the head comfortably. This 
bandeau has a straight upper edge, with the lower edge shaped and 
flaring, while the width of the band is graduated to give movement or 
tilt to the hat. A flarin i 














band is used to increase the size of the head 
‘ 
t 










































bandeaux, adjusting them 
and many other details 


16 W. 18th St., New York 


Suskana Silks are also used for men’s and 
boys’ neckwear. Look for the Suskana label. 








































Long Hip and Back 
The long hip and back, the 
low bust, the ‘‘xzew slight 
waist curve’’— these are the 
features of fashion for Fall. 
lo produce these features to per- 
fection, wear of the smart new 
models of the exclusive 


one 


you the n 
th pertect 
list only 


Fall 
No 


many models. 
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et are 
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Petticoats 


Every Petticoat Guaranteed 





New styles. Plain and embroid- 
ered In a wide range of colors 
Hydegrade Petticoats have every 
appearance of silk but wear three 
times as long 


Best in the World — at the Price 
Look for this label sewn length 
the waistband of every 
genuine Hydegrade Petticoat 


wise Insic Je 


inferior 
offered 
Hydegrade 

bear this label 

THEM they 
imitations, 

If unable to procure Hydegrade 

Petticoats from y« 


petticoat 

as genuine 
which do not 
REFUSI 


are cheay 


are 


ur dealer, wnite us 
Ask for series of FREE 
Souvenir Post Cards. 

we 


“. A.C. Hyde & Sons, New York, Chicago 


WEDDING 38% 


Revgetions co «mA 


ship. ne | 





100 


ork style wher et eG 
1 it ) 1.50 
will ike t r plate into a € 
t. 1857 


CORLIES, MACY & CO., 40 John Street, NEW YORK 
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A Loose Fur-Trimmed Coat 
Mrs. M. S. C. A loose c« 
lined with a 
broad, flat 
al to be 


noon dresses. 


collar and cuffs 


ove, worn in 
Patterns (No 
and 44 
yards 
inch material without nap. I 
Broadcloth or serge 


Sizes: 32, 36, 40 I 
Gi 


1ze 20 requires five 


the even 


inch 
and 


The Ladies 








UESTIONS of general 

interest about dress will 
be answered on this page. 
respondents should use their 
full names and addresses. 
will 
inquiries by mail if a stamp 


Mrs. Ralston 


is inclosed. 


Cor- 


reply to 








pat, 


of 
ing 


fu 


es 


rice 


is used for a coat 


which may be 
quilted satin and trimmed with a 
a 


is shown 


or over after- 
1741) come 
bust 


in four 
measure. 


a quarter of 44- 
fifteen cents. 


of this 


kind in black, as well as the soft neutral shades 


of blue, violet and deep claret. 
also be useful for maternity w 


How to Arrange the Hair 
Rs Bs 


women 


This coat would 


ear. 


For older women as well as young 
the hair may be parted in the middle 
and drawn toward the back of the head, 


where 


it is twisted into a soft coil or arranged in puffs. 
Neither the coil nor the puffs should be exag- 


to suit the 
becoming 
with the 
at the back 


but made 
if more 


gerated, 
Or, a small 
be worn same 


iffs < of the 


head 


Every-Day Hats for 


OLDER SIS 
are tl! 
! " Y | 
select a Cap, and for 
down sailor of felt 


band 


TER. The 


1e better. 


plaine 

For your littl 

- your si 
trimmed o 

and bow. In bot 

h will! 


h cases 
whi harmonize 


Workaday Dress for a Busy 


\ 


with their 


shape of the head. 


pom} adc yur may 


r eve 


arrangement 


of soit 


School-Children 


ry-day hats 


e brother of eight 


ster of 


= 
nly 


with a 


six a turn 


ribbon 


choose dark colors 


Girl 


, 1 re verv 


Baby Cap at Hom 


.. A \ baby ca 
lade 


lamb’s wool is used f« 


of sheer lit 


solt, light-weight 


Evening Dress for 


DEBUTANTI Nothing 


uide 
numel 
the pattern 


pattern, 


tcluding G 
jor ear h 


en or 
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coat 


p for w 


lawn 


r wart 


ottoman, 


+ 


tone 


Chart 


er, po 


envelotr 


bust meas 


1 


r 


inter wear 
fa padded 
ith. China 


1iSO 


Christmas Parties 


A Wash Shirtwaist and Cloth Skirt 
BusINESS GIRL. Wash shirtwaists, even with 
a frill, may be worn occasionally and give a 
little change from the stric tly tailor-made waist 
or cloth dress. A pretty feature of the one 
is the s¢ alloped edge of the plait 


above 
, which is button 
holed in color to match the edge of the frill. If 
you make the waist yourself use 
buttons, also of the color. Patterns (No. 4725) 
for this waist come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires two yards and 
one-eighth of 36-inch material without nap. 
The skirt is a simple plaited model which may 
be made of serge or cheviot. Patterns (No. 
come in four sizes: to 28 inches waist 
measure. Size 24 requires three yards and 
three-quarters of 44-inch material without nap. 
These patterns are fifteen cents each. 


small crochet 


4730) 


22 


In Measuring for a Skirt 
L. M. L. 


Se } 
is! 


As you say your wi 1ist me surement 


advise alielieg a pate rn of your correct waist 
It will only be nece ssary then to fit the 
Take out of the gores grad- 
just a narrow seam so as to keep the gores 
ind well-balanced After the 
irtly fitted you can easily see where 
to take 
cially « 


measure. 
dress over the hips. 
straight skirt is 
it is neces- 
Be espe- 
areful not to fit the skirt too closely below 
hips. A 
outward swee] 


rd to the fig 


sary up more of the material. 


the line of the 
hang in an 


inwa 


well-made skirt should 


ying line and not curve 
ire, 
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Costumes for a 
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1e-Piece Dress for Stout Woman 
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Handsome Black Lynx $ 
Fur Set No. 740 persis 


TURBAN HAT $925 
to match —No. 230 


Most for your 
money at 


The Big Store 
Chicago 
always, but 
never such fur 
value as this 

Fashionable 


Black Belgian 
Lynx Set $775 
oe «sa 


Express Prepaid 


Send 
your 
order 
direct 
to 


Chicago 


We urge you to 
order early for we 
cannot promise to 
fill orders indeti- 
nitely at this price. 


. 
Send All Orders to Chicago 
Fashionable Set of Lynx Furs that represents the 
very highest American originality and good t: 
Fine Black Belgian Lynx Scarf and Large Oper 
rug Muff that will yield the most exacting de 
gree of comfort and add greatly to the tastefulne 
of the suit over which you may wear them. 
SCARF has natural head and 4 tails 
OPEN- noe MUFF, iatural head and 
Muff 


iste. 


sat et 97.78 
* $2.25 


ly 

The Set, Soastema Muff, exore tig tease " 
Turban Hat, € 

ased separate 


$25 


natural ! land 2 tails 
or with set aaeute Feapek 
00 is the actual value of all three pieces 


We Guarantee to Refund Your Money 
pleasantly and promptly, together with re- 
turn express charges—if you are not perfectly 
satisfied with your purchase—you y< 

>» be the j 1dge. 

Re member we prepay the express charg 
which means a big saving to you 


"Useful Amas Gift Book Free 
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Fashion Book 
and 
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Catalog 





t free 
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Let Us i Sour Vata 


Switch 


ON APPROVAL 


or any other ar ticle you! 


elect fro. ‘ 1 Jar 
Catalog, illustrati 


latest 


Paris Fashions 
in Hair Dressings 


, 20 in. Switch 
22 in. Switch 
oz., 24 in. Switch 
20 in. Light Weight Wavy 
Switch 
Our 28 in. Wavy Switch 
Featherw't Stemless Switch 
22 in., natural wavy 
Fluffy Ruffer gonad 
Directoire Braid, 2° 
long natural wavy hal 
Chignon Coiffure, full back 
piece, curly hair, dressed in 
14 puffs, as worn in illus- 
tration 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches Oc. to $25.00 
Pompadour, Natural Curly 2.85 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men's 
$5.00 to $50.00 


Masteated Beauty Book FREE. 


ur tir and d 


2 oz 
2 oz 


9 


, finest 


Writ 


PARIS FAStRON CO. ‘Dept. 111, 200 State heponsne Chicas 
Large / , 
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a Me 
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Lynx 
Turban 


6 $2.25 





Send 
your 
order 
direct 


to 
Chicago 
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{ t free 
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Fairy Soap 


Many soaps are a/most white, 
some are whiter, but only one 
is whitest—FAIRY SOAP. 
The reason is that FAIRY 
SOAP is made from a choice 
quality of fats and oils — edible 
products. 

There are no dyes, high per- 
fumes or adulterations to de- 
ceive the eye or delude the sense 
of smell. FAIRY is honest 
soap—all the way through, 
and wears to the thinness of 
wafer. Its price, five cents, is 

not the measure of 
its quality. 

The white, float- 
ing, handy, oval cake 
of FAIRY is just 
the best soap you 
can buy for the toilet 
and bath. 


Fairy Soap was granted 
highest poss sible awards 
it both St. Louis and 
Pot tland I xpositiol 


“Have you alittle 
‘Fairy’ in your 
home ?” 


“ a | 


(JUST A WORD TO THE WI 


| OE \— >) == 


Gold Dust 


Sift a teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust in a dishpan full of hot 
water, and it will wash your 
dishes in just half the time 
taken by the ordinary 
method. Better still, it will 
give you cleaner, sweeter 
dishes —dishes that are not 
only clean on the surface, 
but dishes that are sterilized 
and sanitarily safe. Gold 
Dust makes dish-water that 
digs. 

Gold Dust is just as effect- 

for all kinds of cleaning 
as it is for washing dishes. 


ap, Naphtha, Borax, 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins 


do your wo rk 


‘ 
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SunnyMonday 


Lua nar’, JIOaAD 
F ’ t 


Sunny Monday Soap *(N. R.) 
is different from any other 
laundry soap, and combines the 
virtues of all with the faults of 
none. It contains no rosin, 
which is a soap cheapener, and 
which ‘‘does things’’ to your 
clothes. The fats and oils used 
in Sunny Monday *(N. R.) cost 
several times as much as rosin, 
ind Sunny Monday “(N.R.) has 
just that much added value and 
efficiency. Sunny Monday 
(N. R.) is white. 

Sunny Monday *(N. 
R.) will wash woolens 
and flannels without 
shrinking, colored goods 
without fading, the finest 
fabrics without injury. 
‘‘All waters look alike 
to Sunny Monday.’ 


N. R. me **No R 
M iy La 
R 
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unny Vionday sub- 


bles will wa nav 


Way 


ae 1} 
vour troubles 
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Since the Days of 47 


Quality and beauty have made 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” silver plate the choice of 
discriminating purchasers since the original 
Rogers Bros. first made this famous ware 
in the year 1847. 

From that period this brand has been 
the accepted standard. It has constantly 
increased in popularity because of its 
remarkable service and grace of design. 


‘To-day, the mark 


29) [BAT ROGERS BROS.@ ,X,t. 


guarantees the heaviest triple plate. Be- 
hind that guarantee is the largest silver 
business in the world. 
Spoons, forks and fancy serving 
pieces bearing the 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” trade 
mark may be purchased 
with the full confidence 
that they are without 
equal, either in weara- 
bility or beauty. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


may be had in a wide variety 

of patterns as suggested by the A 

pieces shown. | 
Sold by leading dealers. 


Send for illustrated catalogue 
“28” showing designs. 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


Meriden, ~ 204 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


























